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Meditation 


The Good News of God’s Grace 


by Ted Peters 


Rather than the soul ascending to God, 


God comes down into the soul. 


As a Christian I want to reflect on 
what has been revealed in the 
event of Jesus Christ: the fact that 
the divine entered our world, and 
suffered as one of us when our 
world saw fit to crucify what was 
godly. Despite our rejection of 
God’s presence, God acted in grace 
by raising Jesus Christ from the 
dead and promising us resurrec- 
tion as well. These are the basic his- 
torical events on which we build a 
healthy theology. 

Now, if the truth of the cosmos is 
genuinely reflected in those facts, 
we must then confront some weak- 
nesses in the metaphysics of the 
“new age.” For one thing, it is clear 
that we as human beings are not es- 
sentially divine. We are not God 
implicit. Rather, we are creatures 
who are estranged from our crea- 
tor. 

For another thing, the work of 
salvation is not something we can 
accomplish by simply turning in- 
ward toward our higher selves. If 
we are to attain the blessing of an 


eternal life in harmony with the 
cosmos and with God, our attain- 
ment of this blessing comes from 
an initiating act of God. We cannot 
initiate our own salvation. It will 
have to come from God’s grace, the 
same grace by which God raised 
the dead Jesus on the first Easter. 

The good news is that this grace 
is already given. Its fulfillment is 
already promised. We can rely on 
God for salvation and healing. 

St. Augustine provides us with a 


good example. The passion of his 
life was to obtain the profound gno- 
sis, to know “God and the soul.” 
The version of new age metaphys- 
ics he confronted in fourth-century 
North Africa was Neoplatonism. 
The Neoplatonists taught him that 
our soul within us has a built-in 
propensity to 
through mystical 


make its way 
contemplation 
back to its source, back to its origin 
in the divine. It was this that led to 
Augustine’s oft-repeated prayer to 
God: “You have made us for your- 
self, and our heart is restless until it 
rests in you.” 

When Augustine converted to 
Christianity, he did so because of 
an important discovery. He had 
discovered the reverse movement 
of grace. Rather than the soul as- 
cending to God, God comes down 
into the soul. Because of his loving 
grace, God takes action, becomes 
incarnate in Jesus Christ and 
through the Holy Spirit enters each 
of our lives with transformatory 


power. @ 
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The Menace of Cults: 


An Interview with Margaret Singer 


Margaret Singer is a clinical psychologist and emeritus professor at the University of California, 


Berkeley. She has interviewed over 3,000 current and former cult members including survivors of 


Jonestown and Waco. When major stories break, she is often called to comment on cult activities on 


network newscasts. She is the author of Cults in Our Midst: The Hidden Menace in Our Every- 


day Lives. I interviewed her in the sunny kitchen of her Berkeley Hills home, where she talked about a 


variety of strange cults. 


Radix: I’d like to start by asking 
you about your personal history. 
You were trained as a clinical psy- 
chologist. What influenced you to 
have this interest in victims of 
cults? 


Singer: I’ve always been interested 
in how people influence one an- 
other through words, language, 
and story-telling. I grew up in a 
large Irish family where I became 
aware of how people became im- 
portant in a family by being good 
tale-tellers. In college I was very in- 
terested in speech, propaganda, 
analysis, and logic. Then I got my 
degree in clinical psychology and 
was working for the U.S. Army in 
Washington, D.C., at Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research. I 
was studying what Mao Tse Tung 
lad been writing about institut- 
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ing a thought-reform program— 
meaning he was going to get the 
people to empty out their old polit- 
ical beliefs and he would insert his 
new communist beliefs. 

In 1958 I moved to Berkeley and 
I continued doing follow-up study 
of people who had been prisoners 
of war to see how long it took for 
the impact to wear off. As part of 
that, I interviewed a whole series of 
Jesuit and Maryknoll priests who 
had been long-term internees in 
mainland China and who had been 
subjected to the thought-reform 
programs. 

One priest had been held in soli- 
tary confinement for 23 months. 
The only other human being he 
saw or talked with was his interro- 
gator. The rest of the time he was 
in a room with a bare light bulb 
and had no idea what day it was or 


anything. I learned so many inter- 
esting things from him about how 
he kept from going crazy. He be- 
gan by trying to picture his days at 
the Los Gatos seminary. He pic- 
tured himself walking with differ- 
ent people down the pathways. 

Then he said he just had to do 
something intellectual and he 
started recalling every Bible verse 
he could remember. Then he 
turned the verses into rhyming 
English. Then to keep occupied he 
turned all of the Bible verses into 
French and was repatriated just 
when he was about to turn them 
into rhyming French. 

I was working for NIH, ona 
long-term, long-distance _ basis, 
studying normal families, families 
of schizophrenics, and families of . 
borderline people. In the process, I 
found so many families that were 


recognized by our standards as 
normal, who would say, “By the 
way, we have a son who is off with 
the Moon Group” or “We have a 
daughter who is off with the Hari 
Krishnas.” They would tell me 
about these sudden behavior- and 
style-of-life changes in the missing 
member. Their children were 18- 
25-year-olds at that point—this was 
back in the early ’60s—and what 
they were describing to me 
sounded like the effects of a 
thought-reform program, where 
somebody was changing people’s 
attitudes, affiliations, and  ex- 
pressed beliefs. 

I would say to these people, 
“Hey, if you know anybody who’s 
left that group, let me know.” So I 
started getting referrals to ex- 
Unification church members and 
ex-Hari Krishnas. Also I would go 
and talk to current ones on the 
street. 

I got into it purely out of profes- 
sional interest, because none of my 
very large family has been in- 
volved with cults. If they had been, 
I would have gone and lured them 
out to help them stay free, with a 
free mind and a free choice. I also 
got interested in the legal concept 
of undue influence. This has been 
present in British law since back in 
the 1600s, when British law began 
to notice that when a trusted per- 
son was conniving they could get 
more and more control over some- 
one who was dependent on the 
powerful person. 


Radix: What would you say is the 
difference between a cult and a 
new religious movement or a sect? 


Singer: Down through history a 
sect has been composed of a group 
of people who feel that the main re- 
ligious body has gotten too flam- 
boyant or has lost its original prin- 
ciples. The sects are usually more 
stringent in wanting the group to 
follow the early precepts that were 
laid down. The term “new relig- 
ious movement” tends to be a eu- 
phemism used to cover a lot of dif- 
ferent things. It really has no 
definition. It is also used by cult 
apologists to try to hide the fact 


What I found is that all of us humans 


at certain points in our life are more 


vulnerable to influence by other people. 


me aA OC 


that there are cults of different 
kinds, not only religious cults, but 
also ones centered on_ political 
ideas, prosperity, martial arts. 
You can take any content and use it 
as a central ideology around which 
you get people to cluster. 

New _ religious movements 
would include a great long list of 
groups, including the warm and 
receptive Christian house churches 
I saw in the Berkeley area some 
time ago. The phrase “new relig- 
ious movements” is used mostly by 
cult apologists, but it covers a lot 
of territory. They may be talking 
about a flying saucer cult, in which 
people send money to the leaders 
who tell them that the reason that 
the flying saucer hasn’t picked 
them up yet is because they 
haven’t been working hard 
enough. 

I interviewed a man recently who 
for 15 years was sent from city to 
city by the leader of a flying saucer 
cult and was made to feel that he 
was sinful, not doing the dictates of 
the leader, not earning enough 
money and not being creative. This 
man finally was in his early 40s 
and some of his family said, 
“Please go and talk with this 
woman we’ve met.” 

So he came to me and said he 
never wanted to go back, once he 
got away. For 15 years he had been 
being tricked, deceived and lied to. 
A lot of cult apologists don’t want 
to admit that part of their research 
is being paid for by some of these 
organizations, who use a lot of de- 
ception at the point of pick-up and 
then use human frailties to manip- 
ulate people. 


Radix: Is there a specific kind of 
person or personality type, who’s 


going to be especially drawn to 
cults? 


Singer: It’s not that there’s a par- 
ticular type of person. What I 
found is that all of us humans at 
certain points in our life are more 
vulnerable to influence by other 
people. These vulnerable points 
may be when we’re young and we 
get jilted by a boyfriend or girl- 
friend, or when a parent dies, or 
when we don’t get into the college 
or graduate school of our choice, 
or when divorce occurs, and so on. 
Almost any sad, lonely period is a 
period of vulnerability. Most of the 
modern-day manipulative leaders 
understand this, whether they are 
running cults or more miscellane- 
ous scams in which they want to 
gain control of people and get peo- 
ple to give them money and work 
for them. 

Some of the large cults send their 
recruiters to wait outside the coun- 
seling center on university cam- 
puses. I’ve worked with people 
who said that their leader assigned 
them to get a job in the office where 
students who had to drop courses 
came, so that they would know the 
people who were having a rough 
time. They would be at the win- 
dow filling out the forms. They 
would hand them a little card and 
say, “Look, call me tonight and I'll 
pick you up and take you over to 
this group that I live with. You'll 
feel a lot better.” 

I’ve talked with lots of pastors 
all over the country about getting 
their church group to pay more at- 
tention to newcomers and anybody 
who is on the fringe of the group. 
Often the cults send people out to 
established churches to find the 
people who aren’t really part of the 
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group and then they invite them 
out to coffee, tea, icecream, pie. 
Also, people who are traveling 
alone are often lonely, and so some 
of the major cults have people at 
the airports, bus depots, train de- 
pots, all over the world to look for 
people to recruit. 

Most of the ones that do pick-ups 
at airports are recruiting 18-30 year 
olds who are traveling for the first 
time. The cult recruiters go up and 
ask them to “come over to my 
place; I’m in an international living 
group.” Any one of us at a vulner- 
able point is more open to sugges- 
tion and is more likely to become 
the prey of manipulators. 

The last five years or so, many of 
the cults are recruiting the elderly, 
because they are becoming aware 
of how many widows there are (be- 
cause they outlive men) and who 
have pensions, condos, cars, and 
houses. The cults then recruit them, 
not just religious cults, but politi- 
cal cults and so on. Many people 
have thought of cults as just youth 
cults, but the truth is that they re- 
cruit everybody. The ones that sell 
very expensive courses recruit the 
30-50-year-olds. 


Radix: If somebody has been badly 
deceived and discovers that he or 
she has been deceived, then what 
happens? 


Singer: They often go away when 
they have an opportunity. A num- 
ber of walkaways, particularly after 
they’ve seen me on TV or read my 
book, will call me and say, “I’ve 
been out for eight years, but until I 
heard you talking, I’ve been blam- 
ing myself for failing. It’s only 
now I see that they used that to 
keep me controlled.” One of the 
things it’s good for such persons to 
do is to read everything they can 
get their hands on about cults. 
There are groups of ex-cult mem- 
bers all over the U.S. who meet to- 
gether once a month. Usually they 
call themselves “Focus,” meaning, 
former cultists. * The content of the 
group may have been different, but 
it’s of great help to go to a meeting 
and find out other people your age 
and older, and some very young 
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ones, are there talking about 
groups they were in. Although 
philosophical and ideological con- 
tents are different, what happened 
is often similar, and it’s really a 
good support group. 


Radix: One thing that’s always 
been a mystery to me is how peo- 
ple can allow themselves to be 
talked into suicide pacts—you 
know, like a Jonestown and 
Waco—when a basic human in- 
stinct is life preserving. 


Singer: Well, from interviewing 
many of the people who were with 
Jones and survived, and others 
who had been with David Koresh 
and people who had been with Luc 
Jouret, I have a different opinion 
about what happened. What the 
press called “suicide” at Jonestown 
was really an engineered murder. 
When you listen to the last-hour 
tapes, those people had no choice. 

People who survived, who were 
out in the bushes, said that armed 
guards were around the edge of the 
camp. You couldn’t run away. You 
had to drink the cyanide-laced fla- 
vor aid and you could hear one 
woman calling out, “Dad, Dad, 
let the little babies live. We’ve had 
life. Let the babies live.” He just re- 
sponded, “Come on, mothers, 
bring your babies up.” He did just 
the opposite. So, calling that a mass 
suicide was not like the reputed 
suicide at Masada (72-73 A.D.), 
where the Romans had trapped 
people at the top of a mountain 
and there was no way they could 
survive. They were going to be 
killed, so they chose to kill them- 
selves rather than be killed by the 
conquerors. 

Jonestown was an _ engineered 
murder and so was Waco. At the 
moment some people are trying to 
deify and sanctify David Koresh, 
but all the people I’ve talked to— 
relatives, people who had left— 
pointed out that he simply wanted 
to have power, money, and sex 
with very young girls, preferably 
12 to 14. He had fathered all the 
children who died. The children he 
sent out were other people’s chil- 
dren. 


Yet there’s a whole group of peo- 
ple who are looking at the fact that 
they may not agree with how the 
BATF went in. That doesn’t mean 
that Koresh himself was doing 
great stuff. He had been condition- 
ing his people to accept a fiery end- 
ing and they had kerosene all set to 
go. People who had left the group 
earlier told me that. 

Most of the time as average citi- 
zens we don’t think what it’s like 
really to be the captive of such a 
person. At the point the authorities 
were going to be coming in and the 
cult leader knew that he or she was 
going to go to prison for all of the 
deceptions and illegalities they had 
perpetrated, they then say, “Let’s 
all commit suicide together.” It’s 
an orchestrated murder. 


Radix: What did you think about 
the way the government handled 
the situation at Waco? 


Singer: Well, they lacked contact 
with those of us who could have 
told them how the social structure 
of a cult such as Koresh’s worked. 
They could have tried to lure him 
and one or two of his henchmen 
out. They could have set up a sting; 
government agencies and police 
departments are very proficient at 
setting up sting operations where 
you lure the bad guy out so you 
don’t have to take him with guns. 
It may be trickery, but it’s better 
then shooting him and a lot of in- 
nocent people including a lot of 
law enforcement people. But once 
the Koresh people had killed four 
BATF people, the government re- 
acted. 

Some of us wrote to Janet Reno 
and others and we’ve gotten a very 
good response back, but at the 
same time cult apologists are trying 
to tell these same agencies not to 
pay attention to people who study 
cults because they are just anti- 
religious. 

Cult apologists are trying to di- 
vert them to thinking that if police 
just knew the Bible better they 
would understand David Koresh. 
Now, a number of people have ~ 
been working to help various gov- 
ernment agencies understand that 


Mao Tse-tung attacked only people’s political self. ... Modern day 


cults do much more than those Chinese struggle sessions. 


They attack the person’s central sense of self, their 


central belief system, their sense of reality. 


ee 


kind of group structure better. Po- 
lice are used to dealing with gangs, 
the mafia, organized crime and 
criminals, and in the end those 
criminals would much rather be in 
jail and alive than dead in the jun- 
gles. So would cult members. 


Radix: Do you think there’s a shift 
now in the kind of cults that we’re 
seeing? I was surprised to hear you 
say earlier that you’re getting five 
phone calls a day about new cults. 


Singer: One man in this area has a 
collection of about 40 people that 
he’s controlled for approximately 
12 years. He is very brutal. He 
beats the people when they don’t 
obey. He’s a big swashbuckling 
guy. He won’t let them out of his 
sight. When they run away, he 
sends other members to go and get 
them and drag them back. 

Leaving is not easy. A few women 
have tried to get away and they 
end up in abused women’s shelters 
and he sends his women members 
to go get them and say they are go- 
ing to take them home. But it’s 
back to his very abusive group. 

From the religious standpoint he 
is abusing his role as a self- 
appointed pastor. There is no juris- 
diction over his behavior. The calls 
I get are from relatives who want 
assistance in thinking over how to 
lure someone away or how to re- 
contact them, because they realize 
that the person is really being 
abused and used and can’t get 
away. The calls I get are so heart 
wrenching, calls from Australia, 
Argentina, Italy, Spain, Norway, 


and just in recent months from 
England and Canada. These are 
not about newly incorporated new 
religious movements, believe me. 
They are little groups, little abusive 


groups. 


Radix: Does your own faith, your 
own Christian faith, help you in 
dealing with these people? 


Singer: Sometimes someone will 
say, “Are you Christian?” and I'll 
say “Yes,” and then I say, “But I 
need to hear from you what hap- 
pened.” I don’t try to lure people 
into going back to their church or 
anything. Instead, I try to help 
them see that they can make deci- 
sions and I suggest that they do 
lots of reading. 

Christianity and Judaism are 
thinking religions in which the 
members are urged to think, de- 
velop their conscience for their 
own conduct, and live out their re- 
sponsibilities to their family and to 
humanity. I don’t want to use my 
power as a counselor unduly. 


Radix: One new trend in cults that 
I was completely unaware of, and 
found shocking when I read your 
book, was this kind of corporate 
training that’s going on. Evidently 
Pacific Bell brought in a guy who 
was teaching Gurdjieff and _ basi- 
cally spent $60 million of taxpay- 
ers’ money. How can they do that? 
It’s a public utility. 


Singer: It’s going on all the time 
and Pacific Bell and Allstate Insu- 
rance have gotten into trouble over 
it. There are many, many groups 


that are infiltrating business and 
industry. 

People are unaware until they 
are sent to these training programs 
and realize that it’s not training 
them in skills of any kind what- 
soever. Rather it’s a personal at- 
tack on their whole belief system. 
Some of the new age belief systems 
are monisms, yet Christians, Jews, 
Muslims and Buddhists, are being 
sent and they’re all being told that 
they’re the same as God, that there 
is no humanity different from God. 
If you want to explore that kind of 
religion, that’s one thing. But it 
shouldn’t be forced on you by 
your boss. 

The government has now put 
out some guidelines saying that as 
an employer you are obligated by 
federal law to accommodate the 
belief systems of your employees. 
You can’t make them go to these 
new age programs. 

Some of the large international 
cults have packaged up programs 
to get into business places in order 
to recruit for the cult through the 
guise of doing training. The rea- 
son I’m not being specific is I do 
not want you and your magazine 
to be sued by them. 


Radix: But I can leave in the 
names of Allstate and Pacific Bell? 


Singer: Yes, because they have 
been in the newspapers and in the 
courts. 

People have sued their employ- 
ers for being forced to go. There 
was the Farmer’s Market down in 
Atlanta, Georgia. A number of 
(Continued on page 26) 
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New Age Universalism 


and the 


Scandal of the Gospel 


In our own time many people do 
not seem ready or willing to listen 
to the message of God’s grace as 
expressed in the Christian gospel 
and in the Christian life. Why? In 
part, it is because churches in our 
generation have failed to live gra- 
ciously. They have failed to em- 
body the truth that they have been 
commissioned to proclaim. 

It is also because of the attack 
against Christianity that new age 
philosophers make, either impli- 
citly or explicitly. The new age 
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claims a moral advantage over 
Christendom. It appears to be more 
liberal, more open to a variety of 
ideas, more inclusive, more con- 
cerned with unity despite differ- 
ences in ideas. The new age vision 
is a universal vision, so it is said; 
whereas the Christian churches are 
considered parochial and blind be- 
cause they are concerned solely 
with their own survival and hierar- 
chical power structures. 

Although some new age criti- 
cisms of the churches hit their tar- 


fe a ee 


The Washing of the Feet, Rembrandt 


gets, some of the criticisms are mis- 
taken. They are subtle. The new 
age movement must be compli- 
mented on its universal vision and 
its sense of human unity, but its 
universal unity is more apparent 
than real. It has built-in hierarchy 
according to which we can discrim- 
inate between those who have at- 
tained higher consciousness and 
those who operate strictly at the 
level of the lower self. 

Historically, we can see how this 
might enforce social stratification 


when we look at India. In India, 
society has been strictly regulated 
by the caste system, which has 
placed the spiritually minded Brah- 
mans on the top and the strictly 
this-worldly Vaisyas and Shudras 
on the bottom, just above the out- 
castes, who are allegedly devoid of 
spiritual openness. It was the 
Christianized West that introduced 
into India such concepts as human 
dignity and equality. The univer- 
sal vision of Hinduism had virtu- 
ally no impact socially. 

In addition, the Christian vision 
is much more universal than its 
critics give it credit for being. It in- 
corporates a strong prophecy re- 
garding the transformation of the 
entire cosmos, the establishment of 
a new creation. It has a built-in 
promise of a “new age,” the age of 
fulfillment and harmony. We will 
turn to this in a moment. But for 
now, we need to focus on the prob- 
lem of the relationship between the 
universal and the particular. 

The Christian claim frequently 
creates scandal, because it makes a 
universal claim on the basis of a 
particular experience. New age ad- 
herents routinely act scandalized, 
challenging with rhetorical ques- 
tions like, “How can you Christians 
think your church has the only 
path to God?” Christians are 
painted to look narrow-minded 
and exclusive. The new age, in con- 
trast, appears to be broad-minded 
and inclusive because it posits that 
universal knowledge is universally 
available. We may need a guide or 
a guru, says the new age, but we 
certainly do not need a priest to 
mediate. 

Hinduism has long made this 
claim in a profound way, its gurus 
telling us to open the door of our 
own Atman, which leads directly 
to the cosmic Brahman. Philosoph- 
ical metaphysics and science have 
also worked with the same formal 
assumption; that is, all we need do 
is exploit our own native capacity 
to reason, perhaps with the help of 
a teacher or university fellowship, 
and then we will have access to the 
same truths as everybody else 
does. New age universalism, in 
short, sees each individual self as 


the center; it sees the entire cosmos 
as centering in the self, and self- 
knowledge as the knowledge of 
God. 

Against the backdrop of these 
claims of universal access to uni- 
versal knowledge, the particularity 
of the Christian claim appears to be 
narrow. The Christian understand- 
ing of the incarnation is that the 
universal truth became particular 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
It is that the infinite became finite, 
taking on the flesh and bones of a 
personality at a specific time and 
place. There is an inescapable of- 
fense here. 

On this point I have gained con- 
siderable insight from my friend 
and colleague, Surjit Singh. Surjit 
was born in the Punjab in India 
and was raised as a Sikh. At the 
age of 20 he came to faith in Jesus 
Christ and announced his conver- 
sion. His fellow Sikhs then ar- 
ranged a kidnapping and em- 
ployed interrogation and de- 
programming techniques to per- 
suade him to return to Sikhism. 
When they found he was standing 
fast, they let him go. 

He later went on to study Chris- 
tian theology and eventually joined 
the faculty at the Graduate Theo- 
logical Union. He has studied ex- 
tensively the philosophical tradi- 
tions of both East and West, both 
Hinduism and Christianity, both 
ancient and modern. Along with 
the late Kevin Wall, a Dominican 
scholar, Surjit and I have repeat- 
edly offered a seminar on the mod- 
ern and postmodern mind. 

“The real offense of Christian- 
ity,” Surjit told me once in a con- 
versation at his home in Marin 
County, “is that in Jesus Christ the 
universal has become particular. 
But this in itself is not a problem 
only for Christians. Any religious 
tradition that makes a similar claim 
is going to have a similar offense. 
This is true of both Islam with its 
Muhammed and Buddhism with 
its Buddha. Whenever you claim 
that the infinite has taken on the 
form of the finite, those who think 
they have the infinite within them 
are going to take offense. As for 
me, I put my faith in Christ and 
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take my chances.” Being an Indian 
himself, Surjit is very sensitive to 
Indian spirituality. He affirms the 
notion that each finite human being 
should be open to infinite truth, 
that though we exist in time we 
should measure our reality against 
eternity. 

An individual is not an individ- 
ual individually, he argues. We are 
individual persons only in relation 
to other persons and in relation to 
the whole. We are inescapably so- 
cial; we are who we are only by 
virtue of our relation to what lies 
beyond us. This applies to our re- 
lation to God as well. In A Philoso- 
phy of Integral Relation he writes, 
“The temporal human person must 
be open to God to find definitive 
human meaning and destiny, and 
human society must be open to the 
Kingdom of God to find its ulti- 
mate meaning and destiny.” 

He goes on. There is a paradoxi- 
cal relationship between our 
unique individuality and our uni- 
versality. Each one of us is unique, 
yet the more unique we become, 
the more universally human we be- 
come. The superlatively unique 
and universal human being is the 
one who is most open to God and 
who, reciprocally, is also open to 
others. God is reflected in such a 
being. All human persons have the 
potential to enter with God into 
such a reciprocal relationship, but 
history shows that only one indi- 
vidual actually embodied it. Surjit 
cites the Gospel of John, where the 
creator Word takes on flesh with a 
specific name, Jesus Christ (John 
1:14). Then he adds: 

This statement was made against 
the background of the existing 
ethos of the Graeco-Roman 
world. The Greeks philosophi- 
cally considered it foolishness. 
And the Jews looked upon it as 
a religious scandal. Hindus, like 
the Greeks will also take excep- 
tion to it, and Muslims, like the 
Jews, will also scandalize it. He 
is, they will say, at best rabbi or 
prophet. There could not be an 
exclusive presence of God in any 
man, the others will say. God is 
equally in all human beings and 
in all things. However, the New 
Testament affirms that he is more 
than a prophet and the unique 
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and nonrepeatable manifestation 
of the Divine-Human relation- 
ship. 


Note what is being assumed 
here: we and God are not alike. We 
are different. We belong to the fi- 
nite and temporal, whereas God 
belongs to the infinite and eternal. 
The dynamics of our relationship 
with God actually serve to help de- 
fine us, to reveal to us just what we 
are. We are finite, not infinite. We 
are temporal, not eternal. 

This is a truth about ourselves 
that is either not known or else not 
accepted by such spiritual tradi- 
tions as Hinduism and, similarly, 
new age gnosticism. By equating 
Atman with Brahman or _ pro- 
pounding the doctrine of the divine 
spark, these traditions are confus- 
ing us with God. 

This difference—what Soren 
Kierkegaard called the “infinite 
qualitative difference”—between 
the human and the divine is a sig- 
nificant truth that we must learn, 
even if we can learn it only when it 
is revealed in the paradox of the 
human-divine one, Jesus Christ. 
The truth is this: we are not God; 
yet God, in his grace, has entered 
the human sphere and taken what 
is human up into the divine life. 

How, then, are we related to 
this incarnate truth? By faith, not 
by consciousness raising, knowl- 
edge, or even gnosis. Faith is not a 
form of knowing. It may seek and 
depend on knowledge, but in itself 
faith is a relationship to the truth 
characterized by trust. There are 
two kinds. of knowledge: (1) 
Knowledge of things historical and 
this-worldly, and (2) knowledge of 
the gnostic or mystical type regard- 
ing things eternal or universal. 
Neither one of these in itself can 
comprehend the paradox present 
in the incarnation of Jesus Christ. 
In Philosophical Fragments Kierk- 
gaard lays down the challenge: 

Faith is not a form of knowledge; 
for all knowledge is either a 
knowledge of the Eternal, exclud- 
ing the temporal and historical as 
indifferent, or it is pure historical 
knowledge. No knowledge can 
have for its object the absurdity 
that the eternal is the historical. 


The point is that one cannot come 
to the cosmic truth regarding God’s 
gracious entrance into the temporal 
and historical sphere of human life 
simply by turning inwar and culti- 
vating self-awareness. 

This means further that faith fo- 
cuses on the person of Jesus Christ, 
not just on his teachings. Jesus is 
not simply a rabbi or a prophet. He 
is not merely a professor who tells 
us how the world works or a phi- 
losopher who shares with us his 
wisdom. Jesus plays these roles, to 
be sure; but who he is as a person 
is what is decisive. In his person, 
heaven and earth come together. 
Time and eternity meet. The infi- 
nite takes up residence in the finite. 
The whole becomes the part. The 
self that opens out onto the truth of 
the cosmos is not our own self. 
Rather, it is the divine self that has 
been manifested in this person, Je- 
sus Christ. This leads Kierkegaard 
to say that the “object of faith is not 
the teaching but the Teacher .” 

This means still further that the 
human predicament is not charac- 
terized fundamentally by ignor- 
ance, by ignosis. Our fundamental 
problem is not lack of self- 
awareness or living without con- 
sciousness of our higher self. Our 
fundamental problem is sin. It is 
sin that alienates us from God, and 
we can sin at the level of both con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness. 

Socrates is known for having 
raised the question of whether one 
could know what is right and then 
willfully choose to do what is 
wrong. His answer was: no. Soc- 
rates assumed that the human pro- 
pensity is naturally to do what is 
right. Therefore, if we witness 
ourselves as willing to do what is 
wrong, it follows that we must be 
ignorant of what is truly the right 
thing to do. Once we know what is 
right, Socrates concludes, we will 
do it. 

Not so! argues Kierkegaard. We 
know that human beings can look 
right and wrong squarely in the 
face and choose to do the wrong. 
We know this because the world . 
looked straight into the face of God 
when it looked into the face of Je- 
sus, and then it put him to death. 


Those who look only within them- 
selves for answers to life’s myster- 
ies may find a way to avoid look- 


ing at the ugliness of sin. They 
may avoid sin, assuming that the 
human predicament is due only to 
lack of knowledge. What we need 
in order to learn the truth about 
sin, says Kierkegaard, is revelation. 
This is what we learn from the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus, a lesson we can 
easily miss if we do not give our at- 
tention to what has been revealed 
in this instance. 

What we need to do is develop a 
wholistic concept of knowledge, 
whereby knowledge is understood 
as growth in consciousness of the 
human tendency to sin, a vision of 
wholeness that comprehends the 
existence of evil. 

The concept of integrative con- 
sciousness in Carl Jung’s work can 
be helpful here. Recall that Jung 
distinguished between completion 
and perfection, contending that 
psychological wholeness includes 
the conscious integration of one’s 
“shadow.” This integration  re- 
quires acknowledgment of one’s 
own personal propensity for evil 
and destruction. Jung’s idea of in- 
dividualization makes each of us 
personally responsible for knowl- 
edge and reality; and part of real- 
ity is one’s proclivity for sin. 

We need to know that sin is part 
of us, and if we deny this reality, it 
will only drive sin into our uncon- 


scious. Then it will become poten- 
tially more destructive. One of the 
temptations inherent in new age 
cosmic consciousness is the equa- 
tion of the self with God and of 
psychological completion with mo- 
ral perfection. The net result is a 
practical denial of the abiding 
threat of human sin. 

Christian spirituality has tradi- 
tionally sought to deal with this 
temptation to see ourselves as the 
God of our own life. The method: 
confession, contrition, repentance, 
and renewal. The act of confession, 
if sincere, is a process by which 
one’s sinful acts and inclinations 
are raised into full consciousness. 
Our true nature is acknowledged, 
not denied. 

In addition, the declaration of for- 
giveness spoken to us by our priest 
or pastor shows acceptance by God 
despite our sinfulness. It shows 
that God’s perfection takes human 
imperfection up into itself. In ef- 
fect, it integrates the “shadow” into 
a life that is otherwise striving to be 
perfect. Hl 
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The Appeal of 
Buddhist Spirituality: 
A Christian Response 


by Thomas In-Sing Leung 


that I discovered, but the condition of the third world: people are 
lying on the street. This was the same scene that Buddha saw 2,600 
years ago. 

What Buddha experienced was that people suffer. When he was a 
prince he was living in luxury, but one day he went out of the palace. 
Then he saw people suffering on the street, and also he saw that living 
and old age were suffering. Having diseases was also suffering, and death 
itself is a kind of suffering. What Buddha realized was the reality of life. 
All life is suffering. 

As a person of great wisdom he began to think about why people had 
to suffer, and if there was any way of liberation from suffering. This was 
the origin of the problems of Buddhism. The phenomenon of suffering in 
life, and the path of liberation from suffering—this is the starting point of 
Buddhism. 

Buddha traveled around India and practiced meditation. He left the 
palace, and his status as a prince, and lived virtually as a pauper, trying 
tofind the way of liberation from suffering, how to liberate people from 
life and death. 

He tried different forms of meditation but still did not achieve libera- 
tion, until one day he sat under the Bodhi tree. In a place called Bodh 
Gaya he sat under a tree. The people there plant a new tree every year. I 
have seen the trees, and the place where Buddha sat. I went in and sat on 
that sacred place of the Buddha for a while and practiced meditation. 
When Buddha sat there under the tree for 40 days, he realized a basic 
principle of the reality of the universe and became liberated. 

What is the Buddhist perspective of the reality of the universe? The ma- 
jor point is that everything is in a state of impermanence. This is the first 
Buddhist principle. What does this mean? It means that when a Buddhist 
looks at the world he sees that everything is changing—and suffering. 
People try to “attach” to things as if they are eternal. If you marry you 
may have a beautiful spouse, but if you attach to this beauty, and think . 
that it will last forever, then you will suffer later. Because of attachment 
you think that your spouse will be lovely forever. Perhaps 10 years later 
your spouse may become bald and fat and is beautiful no more, or smart. 


C) n a recent trip that I took to India it was not the old traditions 


This is what we experience in life 
when we are attached to some- 
thing. We think that things will not 
change, but they do, and as a result 
we suffer. 

This is the Buddhist interpreta- 
tion of suffering, which results first 
from impermanence and then from 
attachment. Because the reality of 
the world is always changing, it is 
impermanent. 

The second principle of Bud- 
dhism is “emptiness,” or “no self.” 
“No self” means that when we see 
something like a rock, we think 
that it has substance behind it, but 
this is western Aristotelian think- 
ing. For the Buddhist everything 
exists in a lattice of relationships. 
Buddhists and Indians try to see re- 
ality as a bundle of relationships 
rather than as objects. 

What is a bundle of relation- 
ships? Let’s think about this. When 
you look at me you can say, “That 
is the person named Thomas 
Leung, and he has certain sub- 
stance.” This is the western way of 
thinking. But in the eastern way of 
thinking, things are in relationship 
rather than independent. 

During the Sino-Japanese War 
my mother was taking exams at the 
university in Hong Kong. The Japa- 
nese occupied most of that part of 
China at that time. The university 
had to move to a faraway rural 
area, and then my mother had to 
take a train to that area. It was dan- 
gerous, so her brother took her to 
the station, and suffered anxiety 
because my mother was young. 
Then he saw a young handsome 
guy who was named Leung. My 
uncle knew him and asked him 
where he was going. The man said, 
“I am going to the university.” So 
my uncle asked the man to take 
care of his sister, and Mr. Leung 
said yes, and then he took care of 
my mother for his whole life. If 
they didn’t meet each other at that 
moment, then they would not have 
had me. So this is one condition for 
my existence. 

Also my life history is so differ- 
ent, because another condition hap- 
pened. In 1949 when communism 
had a great victory and occupied 
both parts of China, the communist 
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soldiers of the liberation army were 
approaching the city that my par- 
ents lived in. My mother wondered 
whether she should leave the city 
and fly to Hong Kong or stay in the 
city and welcome the communists. 

Just at that time my mother 
opened a Bible; she had been 
trained in Christian schools in 
Hong Kong. She had a little relig- 
ious education, and she _ had 
brought a Bible with her. So she 
just opened the Bible and pointed 
to one statement: “Before darkness 
comes, you have to move to a place 
of light.” She felt that God told her 
she had to go. That night she 
dreamed that the liberation army 
came and forced her to marry a 
very ugly young man. 

The next morning my mother 
saw the ugly man on the street, so 
she became very scared and asked 
my father to leave with her. They 
took the last flight to Hong Kong, 
and when the flight was in the sky 
the liberation army came. So if my 
parents hadn’t gone to Hong Kong, 
now I should be another person 
who grew up in mainland China 
and became a Red Guard during 
the cultural revolution. And if I 
were a Christian I would have a 
very different kind of Christian tes- 
timony. 

All these are the basic conditions 
that constitute my life, and all these 
relate to my existence now. So to a 


Buddhist I am not a substantial 
person, but a bundle of relations 
and conditions. In this sense the 
Buddhists would say it is empti- 
ness. This is the second principle of 
Buddhist philosophy. 

The third principle is much eas- 
ier. The third principle is that 
things are not perfect, and there- 
fore people have to suffer. In an im- 
perfect world everybody has to suf- 
fer. 

The fourth principle is that if you 
get into the state of nirvana (nir- 
vana means total liberation or en- 
lightenment), then you will be in a 
state of tranquility: total silence or 
quiet. So this is the fourth princi- 
ple. 

These are the four spiritual laws 
of Buddhism. First, impermanence 
of the world—everything is chang- 
ing. Second, emptiness or no self. 
Third, suffering—everybody suf- 
fers. Fourth, liberation—if you lib- 
erate yourself from attachments, 
you can enter into a state of tran- 
quility. 

This is the basic philosophy of 
Buddhism. The Buddhist way of 
looking at the world is to see that 
the reality of the world is changing. 
What we are attached to, we lose. If 
we are attached to money, we will 
lose the money later. If we are at- 
tached to a building, we will lose 
the building—so we suffer. 

The way to get enlightenment is 
to free ourselves from attachment, 
look into the reality of the world, 
and know that everything is chang- 
ing. If you understand this reality, 
you will not suffer—you’re enlight- 
ened. The major Buddhist principle 
of self-reflection or cultivation is to 
remove categorical thinking, or 
conventional thinking, | which 
brings attachments into your life. 

To achieve this, Buddhists make 
use of lots of different ways of 
meditation. Through meditation, 
through the state of tranquility, 
you will know the reality of the 
world and be free from attachment. 
Then you can become the Buddha. 
Buddha means the liberated one, or 
the enlightened one. The enlight- 
ened person is Buddha. If you 
change your perspective, then you 
will think that our suffering is nor- 
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mal, and you will not feel bad 
about it. You will not be bitter 
about your suffering. 

How can Christianity respond to 
this kind of thinking? Are there any 
things in Christian experience in 
common with the Buddhists, or is 
theirs a totally different way of 
thinking? If we look at Christianity, 
does it affirm that “all things are 
empty” and all things are chang- 
ing? In the Bible, is there any think- 
ing like that? Yes, King Solomon 
taught that everything is void or, 
we can use the term, empty—and 
things are changing too. King Solo- 
mon was earlier than the Buddha. 

Some Buddhists might say that 
Buddha is older than Jesus Christ; 
he is earlier, so he is better. This is 
the normal Chinese thinking: the 
older person has more authority. 
But not in the West. If a Buddhist 
uses this argument, we can say that 
King Solomon was much older 
than the Buddha, and he had the 
same kind of wisdom to under- 
stand that things are changing. 

From the Biblical perspective, 
one of the original meanings of 
creation in Hebrew (quran and 
ya’sa) the meaning is to make a 
foundation or to build up some- 
thing. To create means to lay a 
foundation and bring something 
into being. The Hebrew term bara’a 
refers to the mighty power of God 
in the very beginning. He created 
heaven and the earth out of chaos 
and emptiness. That means crea- 
tion out of nothing. 

So from the Christian perspective 
it is not necessary that we reject the 
Buddhist way of thinking because 
when they perceive all things as 
empty, basically it does not neces- 
sarily violate the Biblical concept of 
creation. What they discover is that 
the world was created by God out 
of nothing, so all things in his ab- 
sence have no substance because 
they were created out of nothing. 
In this sense, from a theological 
point of view, the Bible also can 
perceive the world as _ basically 
empty. All things that are created 
out of nothingness or emptiness 
cannot be sustained independently 
and founded on themselves. So the 
world can be perceived as chang- 
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ing and ina state of impermanence. 

In the Bible, however, all things 
were created through an organized 
procedure. They are interrelated 
and mutually dependent on each 
other. In Romans, Paul spoke about 
things being related, and that the 
people who believe in God can 
help each other and get benefit 
from it. Created beings are also 
mutually dependent. 

We also talk about the God- 
shaped vacuum in our being and 
ask people to become Christians. 
Buddhists, however, when they ex- 
perience emptiness have no under- 
standing or knowledge about God, 
but only knowledge about the emp- 
tiness of all things. In this way, 
Christianity is quite different. The 
revelation of God is something that 
Buddhism does not have. 

Buddhist philosophy emphasizes 
the concept called compassion, for 
the Buddha has compassion. Then 
when you get it, you’ll become the 
Buddha. So people worship the 
Buddhist sar-top out of compassion. 
Buddhism, however, hasn’t ex- 
plained why there is compassion in 
the universe. 

If everything is basically empty, 
what is the origin of compassion? 
In Buddhism, they are not taught 
about that. And then, because of 
this failing, Buddhism does not 
seem to be complete. If there is 
some compassion in the universe, 
and compassion is a sort of reality, 
then the truth of the universe 
should not be considered as just 
empty. The truth itself must have 
some kind of feeling, of personal- 
ity, that brings compassion. 

So if we start from Buddhist 
thinking, we can still move it to- 
ward Christianity, from the con- 
cept of compassion. If there is com- 
passion in the universe, and this is 
a kind of reality, then the real real- 
ity or the truth of the universe must 
be compassionate. It’s a compas- 
sionate truth. What is a compas- 
sionate truth? It is a personal truth 
with love. We call it God. The Bud- 
dhist tries to reject the concept of 
God, but tries to keep the concept 
of compassion. So you see that 
Buddhist theory is not complete. So 
we can develop the theory of com- 


passion in relation to accepting a 
personal God as a logical inference. 

If the reality of the world is com- 
passion, then truth of the world 
must have some kind of personal- 
ity. We must have to accept that 
there is a personal God—if we ac- 
cept that there is compassion in our 
heart and mind. So this is the way 
to try to communicate with Bud- 
dhists. 

If we move from the experience 
of compassion to accepting a per- 
sonal God, if there is a personal 
God who has compassion, then He 
can reveal to us directly and ac- 
tively. That means God is not just a 
true way, a State there waiting for 
us to discover, but is a being who 
has independent action. Then, if a 
God who has independent action 
can reveal himself to us—and he 
did reveal himself to us through the 
Bible, this is a way of moving from 
Buddhist thinking to Christian 
thinking. 

This approach is more appropri- 
ate for Asian people. A western ap- 
proach might have said, “Now we 
have Biblical truth; this is the re- 
vealed truth, and yours is not truth 
but something from the devil.” 
And “You have to accept Jesus 
Christ, and you can go to heaven. If 
you still believe in Buddhism, then 
you will go to hell.” This is not the 
Asian way. 

Don’t feel that you are better 
than they are, if you want to bring 
the gospel to them. You have to 
start from their philosophy and 
then try to explain that there must 
be a personal God. If there is a per- 
sonal God, there must be certain 
revelation, and Jesus Christ is the 
revelation of God. 

I practiced Buddhism for about 
five years. When I was about 15, I 
started to read Plato and also 
Taoist philosophy, because I suf- 
fered when I was young because 
my father was mentally ill. China 
had a lot of suffering at that time, 
and my father had deep bitterness 
about the suffering in China, and 
he became mentally ill. Thus when 
I was young I saw that my father 
changed, and I suffered. So I tried - 
to read books, in hopes that the an- 
cient way of teaching would liber- 


ate me from my suffering and help 
me to understand the mystery of 
the universe. 

I read also Nietzsche’s Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra. When I was sixteen I 
started to read a Buddhist book 
and to practice meditation. Well, 
when we are young, it is easier to 
enter the state of meditation. But 
when we grow up, we have lots of 
things to think about and it’s hard 
to escape our attachment. But 
when we are young, we have noth- 
ing, so it is easier to understand 
“nothingness” and “emptiness.” So 
I practiced meditation and entered 
into the sixth level of meditation. 

For the first level I had the inner 
chi, the energy inside, which is hot. 
And I could move the chi all 
around my body. Then in the sec- 
ond level I entered the so-called 
“heavenly eye,” a kind of mystic 
experience in meditation that fills 
your self-cultivation. 

Suddenly, you find you can see 
something that does not belong to 
the physical world. This is called 
an opening of the heavenly eye. 
There is a screen here between my 
eyes, and then some picture ap- 
pears. The first picture I saw was 
that I was riding up over the earth 
and looking down at the earth be- 
hind me, at mountains and rivers 
and all those things. I was some- 
thing like an angel flying in heaven 
looking down at the earth. This 
was my second level. 

In my third level I suddenly dis- 
covered that there are many dimen- 
sions existing together: we are liv- 
ing in a three-dimensional world. 
Within those three dimensions, 
however, there are other dimen- 
sions that cannot be perceived by 
our sense organs. But by using my 
heavenly eye I could perceive the 
things that happen here in other di- 
mensions. I saw spirits moving 
around, and also trying to scare 
me—they were not good spirits; 
they were evil spirits. 

In my fourth level I got into a 
kind of enlightenment, certainly. 
When I passed through all the di- 
mensions of the spirits, I suddenly 
perceived that everything is chang- 
ing and everything is related. But 
that was not the end. When I rose 


In the Chinese 

Bible we use the term 
tao to translate the term 
logos: In the beginning 
was the tao and the tao 
became flesh. In 
Chinese philosophy 
we don’t have the tao 
becoming flesh. But 
Jesus Christ is the 
incarnation of the tao. 


up to the fifth level, I found that 
the universe is not only empty, but 
has certain creative thoughts or en- 
ergy behind it. In Chinese philoso- 
phy this kind of ultimate creativ- 
ity, or the creative power behind 
the universe, is called the tao, the 
ultimate creativity of all things. Ul- 
timate creativity means the meta- 
phyisical force that brings life into 
the world. 

The New Age people like to talk 
about that, and now I’ve reached 
to their level. Because of reaching 
to this level, I found that I myself 
was identified with the tao. I am 
one with the tao, one with heaven. 
At that time, therefore, I had a cer- 
tain sense or feeling of compassion 
in my heart too. So it was a sort of 
liberation. 

When I reached this level, I basi- 
cally changed. I was no longer just 
a secular person, I became more 
like a monk, I thought like a monk 
and also behaved like a monk. I al- 
ways practiced meditation and 
tried to look for more experience. 
At that time I encountered some 
higher spirits, which looked like 
angels. And some looked like a 
Buddhist avatar, or looked like 
Taoist immortal persons. They all 
appeared in front of me and called 
my name and asked me to enter 
their world. They said, “You have 
reached this level, and now you 


are part of us, so you can have su- 
pernatural powers now, if you 
really worship us. If you will really 
worship us, then we can give you 
power.” What kind of power? They 
asked me to try it. One night they 
taught me the method to use 
power, deep in my life. 

Using this power I could control 
some persons, so I did an experi- 
ment: I tried to control a person. I 
asked him to follow my instruc- 
tions to do something, and it hap- 
pened. He really followed my in- 
structions. Then the spirits ap- 
peared in front of me and said, 
“You see? It’s all true. Just follow 
us, and then you can become a liv- 
ing Buddha or become a great mas- 
ter. Many disciples will follow you. 
You will have the power to know 
the destiny of human beings. If you 
encounter a person—if you want to 
know his destiny, just channel to 
us.” So I got the power to know 
destiny. 

I got into astrology and all kinds 
of fortune-telling, because I had a 
power that is not really learned but 
just channeled from the spiritual 
world. The spirits could give me all 
this knowledge and it was true. I 
tried it.”Well, maybe I can become 
a living Buddha,” I thought. 

But as a person who really 
wanted to get liberation—and 
really wanted to understand what 
is truth—I found that it was not the 
real truth. When I gained this 
power, I found that I wanted to 
control people. 

At that time I had entered the 
university and many pretty girls 
surrounded me and asked me to 
tell their fortunes, and I desired to 
know more because there were 
more pretty girls who were follow- 
ing me. Then I reflected upon my- 
self and found that this was not 
right. If I really wanted to get into 
liberation, I should not have this 
kind of desire. A good spirit, the 
Holy Spirit from God, should not 
bring desire to me. If those Bud- 
dhist avatars or immortal persons 
or the angels I encountered were 
from God, then I should also have 
the way to purify my soul. I should 
have no sin at all. However, when I 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Crime and Punishment: 


reviews of Dead Man Walking 
and Eye for an Eye 


by Sharon Gallagher 


Dead Man Walking is an engrossing 
movie about an unlikely subject: 
the relationship between a death- 
row inmate and the nun who be- 
comes his spiritual advisor. Unlike 
The Shawshank Redemption or In the 
Name of the Father this is not a 
drama about an unjustly con- 
demned man, where viewers can 
righteously root for justice. 

In this movie the criminal is 
guilty of kidnapping, rape, and, 
probably, murder. Dead Man Walk- 
ing is amoral drama that questions 
not only the American legal system 
but grapples with the difficult de- 
mands of the gospel to love even 
those we may naturally despise. 

Sister Helen Prejean lives and 
works with the poor in a New Or- 
leans housing project. She has 
never involved herself with prison 
work, but when a letter comes from 
a prisoner on death row asking for 
help, she doesn’t refuse. She be- 
gins visiting him and helps him to 
get legal aid (what he’s really inter- 
ested in). 

The prisoner, Matthew Poncelet, 
is still putting his hope in the sys- 
tem, but in the end he loses his ap- 
peal. In the process he comes to 
appreciate the attention he’s receiv- 
ing from this strange celibate 
woman who shows so much con- 
cern for his spiritual and temporal 
well-being. She offers him comfort- 
ing lines from hymns and from the 
Bible. At the same time, she urges 
him to confess—to take responsibil- 
ity for the crimes he has commit- 
ted. 

Matthew Poncelet and Sister Pre- 
jean have led very different lives 
and she struggles to establish com- 
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munication between them. With 
their faces pressed close to the 
prison bars to create a sense of pri- 
vacy despite the ever-present 
prison guards, the nun and the 
convict establish a kind of inti- 
macy. Director Tim _ Robbins 
creates a fine dramatic tension be- 
tween the pair. (Susan Sarandon as 
Prejean and Sean Penn as Poncelet 
are magnificent. They transcend 
their movie-star personas to por- 
tray the characters with subtlety 
and power.) 

The woman who lovingly gives 
her life to others and the man who 
has destroyed lives for no appar- 
ent reason would not normally 
meet; they are brought together by 
his impending death. He has been 


Susan Sarandon 


made vulnerable by his situation; 
she makes herself vulnerable for his 
sake, trying to present at least one 
face of love to him, to represent 
Christ to him. She wants to con- 
vince him of his own worth as a 
step toward recognizing the value 
of all human life. 

She tries to explain the gospel. 
Sometimes Poncelet seems to un- 
derstand. At other times he startles 
her with his incomprehension. 

As Poncelet’s time runs out, he is 
surrounded by people coolly at- 
tending to detailed preparations 
for his death; their detachment 
seems heartless. But Robbins is 
careful to weave in flashbacks of 
Poncelet’s violent crime throughout 
(Continued on page 26) 


Music 


Music from and Inspired by the Motion Picture 


Dead Man Walking 


(Columbia Records) 


By Dan Ouellette 


Soundtrack recordings rarely stand 
the test of time. It may be tempting 
to buy one to conjure up the mem- 
ory of fine cinematic experience, 
but more often than not, they’re 
worth one or two spins before their 
magic wears thin. 

Yet, in my experience, there have 
been exceptions, including the 
song-and-symphonic Help! album 
by the Beatles (this, I must say, is 
the confession of a one-time beatle- 
maniac), the nostalgic Motown 
grooves of The Big Chill especially 
the indelible Marvin Gaye classic, 
“I Heard It Through the Grape- 
vine”), and most recently, the 
killer (pardon the pun) musical 
companion to Quentin Tarantino’s 
Pulp Fiction (which opens with 
Dick Dale’s surf guitar hanging ten 
on “Misirlou” and climaxes with 
the perky country-pop ditty, 
“Flowers on the Wall,” that the 
Statler Brothers hit paydirt with in 
the mid-’60s). 

The best soundtrack albums suc- 
ceed because, like well-crafted 
films, they have focus, a center, a 
unifying theme that is manifest by 
impassioned artistic performances. 
That’s what makes the soundtrack 
of Dead Man Walking such a jew- 
el. The musicians—Bruce Spring- 
steen, Johnny Cash, Tom Waits, 
Michelle Shocked, Mary Chapin 
Carpenter, Suzanne Vega, Patti 
Smith, Steve Earle, Nusrat Fateh 
Ali Khan, Eddie Vedder, and Lyle 
Lovett—are all top-notch singer- 
songwriters who dip beneath pop 
music superficialities to get to the 
core of the matter. Their brilliant 
songs here are originals based on 
the film and its poignant story of 


the dark side of the human heart 
and the redeeming power of unbri- 
dled love. 

What makes this collection of 
songs so remarkable is that it 
stands on its own, apart from its 
cinematic counterpart, as a superb 
work of art. Although all the tunes 
are inspired by the film, most of 
them do not appear in it. As much, 
this soundtrack album is a rarity. 
Instead of merely supporting the 
spiritual undergirding of Dead Man 
Walking, the recording expands on 
the vision of the film with its own 
wealth of emotional and spiritual 
sentiment. 

In the album’s liner notes, direc- 
tor Tim Robbins explains that he 


Bruce Springsteen 


and the film’s supervisor David 
Robbins decided that the songs had 
to be infused with a spiritual sensi- 
bility yet rooted in the experiences 
of Sister Helen Prejean, the author 
of the book upon which the film is 
based. ”[She] is a woman who has 
devoted her life to religious work, 
but is grounded very much in the 
day to day, the work. She walks on 
the earth, not in some inaccessible 
ethereal place. The music had to re- 
flect that, it had to be grounded in 
life and its experiences. [The music 
of] Benedictine monks didn’t work, 
neither did hymns, organs, gos- 
pein 

For starters, David Robbins en- 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Jubal 


A Fiery Vision Bright 


The work of artist 
Terry Black 


by 
Laurel Gasque 


It’s easy to describe the leaves in Autumn and it’s oh so easy in the spring, 
But down through January and February it’s a very different thing. . . 


Didn't I come to bring you a sense of wonder, 
Didn't I come to lift your fiery vision bright, 
Didn't I come to bring you a sense of wonder in the flame. 

—Van Morrison, from a A Sense of Wonder 


Artist Terry Black has been reading 
two great texts for most of his life. 
Those two texts also happen to be 
the two greatest texts that Judeo- 
Christian theologians have ever 
and always considered worth con- 
templating. 

The first book is the Book of 
God’s World, where we can see 
the world of creation or nature in 
its God-given goodness, rather 
than solely the world of fallen hu- 
manity. The second book is the 
Book of God’s Word, the Holy 
Scripture, where we can look for 
the source and meaning of life. 

Black’s love for reading both of 
these books has been integrally for- 
mative for the vision that we find 
presented in his works. As his 
paintings move dramatically from 
taut realism to a burgeoning ex- 
pressiveness, from articulate prose 
to ardent poetry as it were, the un- 
derlying spring welling up and wa- 
tering them is still the wedding of 
words and worlds from these two 
great texts that leads to worship. 

Even before Terry Black was con- 
ventionally literate, he was care- 
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fully reading the Book of God’s 
World. Although he was born in 
Toronto, his childhood memories 
of it are faint; because when he 
was only two years old he moved 
with his family to the woods near 
Gormley, Ontario. His first visual 
vocabulary and reader were the 
woods, where as a boy he was free 
to roam and explore in a setting 
that he then felt went on forever. 

Black relates the agony it was for 
him to be abruptly ripped one day 
from his first home in the woods to 
a home on open farm land. Intense 
personal bonding to place has been 
not only a life-long experience for 
him, but, as we shall see, is a char- 
acteristic of his work. 

Most of his painting has been 
done since he moved from Toronto 
to Cambridge, Ontario, over a dec- 
ade ago. The move to Cambridge 
offered the resolution that made 
steadier progress of his work possi- 
ble. 

Black is firm about place. 

I can only paint what I know. | 
couldn’t go to the West Coast 
and paint. It’s a different visual 


accent. I don’t feel at home there. 

It’s like David shucking off 
Saul’s armour and going with the 
sling. Rather than _ getting 
creamed with someone else’s ar- 
mour, David took the chance of 
being torn apart using the tools 
he knew. You have to work with 
what you know. I’m not a prairie 
boy. I don’t feel comfortable by 
the sea and don’t know the 
mountains, but I do know the 
farm land and woods of South- 
ern Ontario. 


Terry Black has had to struggle 
though to achieve the sense of con- 
fidence he has today in the signifi- 
cance of his rootedness. 

Growing up in Ontario, at first I 
thought the woods were the 
whole world. When I got a bit 
older, and.started to read, I re- 
alized to my chagrin that I lived 
nowhere. I lived in a very unim- 
portant place on the planet. 
There had been, I thought, no im- 
portant literature written here. It 
all had to do with England. And. 
then later, the States. There was 
never a mention of Canada, let 
alone Gormley. No one knew 


where it was. 

When I first saw television, it 
was all from the States. Canada 
is nowhere I thought. Canada 
doesn’t exist. What an embar- 
rassment to come from a place 
that is nowhere. It was only after 
a time that I came to a point 
where I felt comfortable with 
that. I realized that if you can 
deal with something specific and 
focused, you can say something 
that carries a universal truth. 


But, while Black’s work is rooted 
in the environment he knows best, 
it is not an expression of reductive 
regionalism or a matter of descrip- 
tive realism that can be accessible 
only to a viewer who might be fa- 
miliar with the bucolic beauty of 
southern Ontario. Particularity of 
place is not an end in itself, but 
rather a point of departure for 
broader and more universal themes 
and reflections that flow implicitly 
from a specific context. 

Confirmation of this was clear in 
the reception his works received in 
the very different cultural climate 
and location of Russia when they 


were shown there in 1992 at the 
Palace of Beloselsky, formerly the 
communist party headquarters in 
Leningrad (now Saint Petersburg) 
for seven decades. The Russians 
didn’t need an interpreter in order 
to understand the work. They 
grasped directly the human and 
aesthetic elements. 

For example, Black describes his 
experience of the Russians’ re- 
sponse to his Balance Owing (1989). 

It is a very formal painting .. . 
and it was fascinating for me to 
see how it was received. They 
grabbed it instantly. They were 
nodding in understanding long 
before the translator said any- 
thing to them. Compositionally, 
you have a triangle within a tri- 
angle. The black shape and the 
white shape are the same size, 
but one is inverted. There is 
symbolic balance between man’s 
world and the animal world, the 
cultivated world, and the wild 
world of the woods and forests 
beyond. 


Pinning labels such as a realist or 
landscapist on Black has pitfalls. 


Balance Owing 


The composition of a painting like 
Balance Owing will rarely be ob- 
served, let alone be experienced so 
perfectly in nature. And yet there is 
great fidelity to nature in this pic- 
ture. Clearly his work does not fall 
strictly into tidy realist or land- 
scape painting categories. While 
the visual grammar and vocabu- 
lary of realism undergird his paint- 
ing, it also exhibits many abstract, 
formal, and symbolic properties. 

Superficially, Black’s _ earlier 
work can remind one of the realism 
of Andrew Wyeth. In fact, his work 
appeared along with that of Wyeth 
and Alex Colville in a 1988 exhibi- 
tion of international realism in 
Hamilton, Ontario. Admittedly, 
there are comparisons, such as the 
exposition of beauty in the ordi- 
nary and in the calm opening up of 
the mundane. But that is not where 
Black’s work has focused exclu- 
sively or stayed. 

Terry Black’s realism is ex- 
tremely interpretive and agrees 
strongly with American artist Geor- 
gia O’Keeffe’s judgment that “noth- 
ing is less real than realism.” She 
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further comments: “It is only by 
selection, by elimination, by em- 
phasis, that we can get at the real 
meaning of things. Black himself 
says, “Realism is usually reduced 
to describing. I have no interest in 
that whatsoever.” Rather, he sug- 
gests, his painting is about “allow- 
ing the land to interpret.” 

A good example of Black’s lack 
of literalism, respect for land, and 
regard for a suggestive realism is 
reflected in a small restrained pic- 
ture called Steady March, painted in 
the same year as Balance Owing. His 
own account of the source and de- 
scription of this painting reveals 
his approach best. 

(In scripture] David worked with 
what was immediately at hand. 
Moses [used his] staff. Jesus 
said, “Hand me a coin.” God 
usually works with what is im- 
mediately at hand. For me, it 
was the smell of the dirt in the 
spring when the frost is coming 
out. 

That’s what Steady March is 
about. It’s past winter, but be- 
fore spring. It’s in March and 
you have that steady March 
wind and the steady march of 
spring. What’s not shown is the 
obvious. That there’s a barbed 
wire fence that that tattered bit of 
cloth has been caught on all win- 
ter long. I didn’t paint in the 
barbed wire. Why tell someone 
something they already know? It 
has to be barbed wire. If it were 
another type of fence you’d see 
bits of it and it wouldn’t hold the 
cloth. 

You have to know a thing in or- 
der to do that. You have to know 
what the rust feels like on barbed 
wire. You've had to have caught 
your pants on barbed wire get- 
ting over it. The smell of the dirt 
after the snow is gone. Before 
spring comes there is the smell of 
the field with last year’s straw 
and hay and grass with all the 
crud and debris of the winter. 
That’s part of what comes out in 
the Psalms. Often David ex- 
pressed worship in terms of na- 
ture because that is what he 
knew and celebrated. . . . He 
stuck with what he knew and al- 
lowed that expression to come 
through. 

Since returning from Russia in 
1992, Black has painted most of his 
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work ina single location, confirm- 
ing again the non-determinative, 
but elemental evocation of place 
for him. He remarks: 
You would not think it to look 
at the various paintings. The 
same spot changes an awful lot! 
Yet I work on location in this 
rolling studio that I have. It 
helps to be there. I’m not sure 
why. You wouldn't see linkage 
in the works, but they are all 
painted in the same place. They 
all have different feelings, al- 
though done yards from each 
other. 


Black moves from 
seeing with the eye 
to seeing through the 
eye. Windswept wild 
pine wrestle and soar 
to the limits of the 
frame and into 
unfinished portions 
of the painting to 
suggest worlds 
within worlds and 
dimensions beyond. 


Perhaps while I’m working on 
a painting something else creeps 
in nearby that isn’t as yet on a 
fully conscious level. You prob- 
ably could do worse than find a 
spot, pick a spot, any spot, build 
a studio with windows all 
around it and just spend the rest 
of your life looking out those 
windows and painting. That 
would be plenty. 


Black claims, “It’s not a matter of 
exploring something new. It’s a 
matter of exploring something fa- 
miliar in a new way.” 

At a time when artist and audi- 
ence are not always confident they 
have common cultural ground to 
stand on and share, it is reassur- 


ing to know of Black’s commitment 
to communication in his work. 
That doesn’t mean, however, that 
he makes his work easy for his 
viewers; in many ways it is the 
very opposite. He often makes ear- 
nest demands on them. This im- 
plies, however, a serious respect 
for the viewer and the viewer's 
willingness to participate imagina- 
tively in his work. “I’m committed 
with my work to communication,” 
he states “I’m given an opportunity 
to communicate when I put some- 
thing in a frame and hang it on the 
wall. I have a opportunity to touch 
someone.” 

Terry Black is unambiguous in 
inviting participation in his paint- 
ing. 

I want them [my viewers] to re- 
late to my work in a personal 
way, not because they’ve been 
there, which is so often the prob- 
lem with realism, but because 
they have been there emotionally 
or spiritually, or mentally, or in 
terms of dealing with something. 

That's not the same thing as 
leaving it open to anybody’s in- 
terpretation. That’s not it at all, 
but it is allowing people to per- 
sonalize it to some extent. 


An indication of the communica- 
tion he seeks and the effort he calls 
for from the viewer is reflected in 
the terribly important part titles 
play in his earlier work. Meaning 
is not made explicit or foisted upon 
us, but is suggested by a dynamic 
collision between the verbal and 
the visual. 

We already encountered this in 
Balance Owing and Steady March, 
but it is also evident, for instance, 
in Above the River, where there is 
no indication that a river is present 
in the painting. That a river flows 
beneath the empty bench on the 
high bluff and that someone might 
have possibly climbed down to the 
stream must be deduced. Black 
alerts us to his intention and gives 
clear guidance when he says, “The 
verbal . . . [often] encourages the 
viewer to deal with something that 
is not in the picture. I like doing 
this. I like the idea of a picture be- 
ing bigger than what I’ve been able 
to nail down in the painting.” He 


also says, “I want my viewers to 
touch my paintings imaginatively 
in some way.” 

Black’s later work, as we shall 
see, goes beyond word play, how- 
ever, to achieve this “bigger pic- 
ture” visually by means of ener- 
getic and _ expressive _ stylistic 
transformations and strategies. 

Black’s respect for his audience 
doesn’t mean he wants to make us 
comfortable. 

I’m trying to disturb, not alien- 
ate, but upset a little. I try to rat- 
tle a little. It’s like setting birds 
to flight in their imagination. 
When the birds take flight we 
really know what they’re all 
about. Throw a rock at them and 
they'll take off, swooping and 
twirling and winding and diving 
and soaring, putting on the most 
gorgeous air show formation. 


As one surveys the development 
of Terry Black’s painting, two pic- 
tures in particular stand out as wa- 
tershed works. They are Private 
Practice and Devices and Desires. 
Straddling before and after the 
1992 show in Saint Petersburg, they 


function back to back in a true vis- 
ual sense. Out of a decade of com- 
plete absence of the human figure 
in his painting, as if from nowhere, 
a bold figure appears unaccounta- 
bly and unavoidably at the imme- 
diate foreground of the picture 
plane of each of these paintings. A 
real rock hits and scatters the birds 
of imagination referred to above. 

In Private Practice, a person ina 
scarlet parka, dramatically set off 
by a white wintery landscape, pow- 
erfully pulls back and takes steady 
aim with a longbow at some target, 
presumably in the distance, that is 
completely obscured for the viewer 
because the back of the figure dom- 
inates and totally blocks out access 
to the line of sight in front of the 
figure. Inseparably sealed to the 
landscape in its forward gaze, the 
figure forms a potent surrogate for 
the subjectivity of both the artist 
and the audience to identify with. 
The hope of this painting lies liter- 
ally in the openness of its horizon 
and the piercing point the top of 
the bow makes vertically into the 
realm above. 


Devices and Desires 


When we move to Devices and De- 
sires, it’s almost as though the fig- 
ure in Private Practice shed its toque 
and anorak, donned a hard hat and 
turned to confront us. What in the 
world is happening here? Although 
the figure now faces us, we still en- 
counter a persona with no face. 
Staring at us instead is the oculus of 
a theodolite, a sophisticated com- 
puterized surveying instrument 
used to measure and plot topogra- 
phy, perched on top of a tripod. 
Behind the tripod the figure stead- 
ies the equipment and presumably 
focuses it with full attention on the 
viewer. Most disconcerting ele- 
ments emerge. 

Why is the figure standing in the 
middle of the road? What if a car 
should zoom over the hill behind 
the figure and miss seeing the sign 
to the left of the figure and not be 
able to stop? Why is the sign on the 
near side of the incline of the hill in- 
stead of on the far side where it 
could give earlier warning? Why 
does the figure wear exotically 


multi-colored clothing? Is the fig- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Counterpoint: 


The Distinctives of 
CHRISTIAN MEDITATION 


Is a dialogue between east and west possible? 


by Steve Scott 


Is it possible that the monastic simplicity of the desert fathers is comparable to that of the 
Zen monks? Why? Both traditions were possibly informed by a single source. It is possible 
that their understandings and concepts draw from the same kinds of terminology. But 
where the incomprehensible fullness of Christ starts to part company with the God of un- 
conditioned negation, the dialogue falters. 


S T 3 [3h AWAY Let us pursue the implications of this by looking at 
\ the writings of a contemporary contemplative, Dom 
Aelred Graham. Graham is the author of a number of 
books, notably, Zen Catholicism and Contemplative 
Christianity.. I want to look at a couple of passages 
from the latter and add some observations of my own. 

In pursuit of a “Contemplative Christianity,” Gra- 
ham alludes to a “widening of the options,” which for 
him means a new approach to the problem of religion. 
He says, “Considered within the conceptual frame- 
work, every religion may be regarded as the basic 
symbol system of its respective adherents.” Among 
those symbolic modes he lists Judaism, Buddhism, 
Marxism, Hinduism, and others as systems not so 
much of authoritative revelation, but of existential 
verification. 

Needless to say, his approach to the book of Chris- 
tians, the Bible, is much the same. Asa mode of refer- 
ence it is discredited, except when it can be drawn on 
to argue for a postconceptual unqualifiable absolute 
Godhead in which we have a participatory role. As 
Graham puts it, “ God is negated epistemologically, 
but affirmed ontologically.” He disproves of God as 
“thought about in Old Testament imagery” and is pre- 
pared to use portions of Scripture only to verify his 
philosophical presuppositions. 

Just how far Graham is prepared to go in arguing 
for his particular perspective in the guise of “Contem- 
plative Christianity” is demonstrated in this breath- 


St. Jerome in His Cell, Albrecht Durer 
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taking reinterpretation of Jesus’ 
death on the cross: 


Jesus was the completely God- 
centered man; yet we seem to de- 
tect in his mind a deepening of 
his concept of God, until he tran- 
scends all concepts. Habitually 
he speaks of God as his Father. . . 
on the cross it is no longer Fa- 
ther, simply “God.” It is “My 
God” (Mark 15:34) who appears 
to have deserted him. Dare we 
interpret this as meaning that Je- 
sus, in his anguish, had been 
brought to the extreme point of 
abandoning any anthropomor- 
phic notion of God? If this were 
so, Jesus would have mentally 
broken through, without repudi- 
ating, all the concepts of God in- 
herited from his Jewish tradition, 
to reach “God as he is in himself” 
(as theologians were later to ex- 
press it). 

He had passed in his own way 
through an ordeal far more terri- 
ble and self-denuding than St. 
John of the Cross’s “dark night,” 
to realize the goal of the individ- 
ual self, self-absence—the Suffer- 
ing Servant had been trans- 
formed into the Spirit, the Jesus 
of history became the mystical 
Christ. Do we catch here also an 
echo of the neti, neti (“not this, 
not this” —a reference to the self- 
manifesting Godhead, “before 
whom words recoil”) of the 
upanishads, the Sunyata (the 
void) of Buddhism? 


The Zen term satori is liberally 
“a kick in the eye” and means a 
sudden flash of enlightenment—a 
shift from the discriminatory con- 
sciousness of ignorance to the pure 
consciousness of Sunyata, the void. 
Quite simply, Aelred Graham is 
saying that Jesus underwent satori, 
Zen enlightenment, while on the 
cross. During that moment, accord- 
ing to Graham, the shift occurred 
from “the Jesus of history” to the 
“mystical Christ.” 

It seems obvious that the search 
for conceptual analogies creates 
many problems. Although there 
are many things to be learned from 
a dialogue between Christianity 
and eastern religions, it robs the 
word dialogue of its full meaning 
when we undermine the distinctive 
characteristics of our own confes- 
sion by radically reinterpreting 


Where the incomprehensible fullness 


of Christ starts to part company with 


the God of unconditioned negation, 


the dialogue falters. 


them or modifying them in the 
light of tradition. Nonetheless, 
those problems primarily occur in 
the conceptual realm, and of 
course everything is seen in a new 
light if we overturn the primacy of 
the conceptual and argue from an 
experiential base. Finally, I want 
to address this “postcritical” ap- 
proach to the problem. 

M. Basil Pennington, author of 
Daily We Touch Him, cites a shift 
from the conceptual “Gutenberg 
era” to an era of experience as the 
reason for the need for “centering 
prayer.” His approach—drawn, as 
he points out, from medieval mys- 
ticism—makes a meditative repeti- 
tion of a simple word or phrase the 
core of his technique. 

The aim, again, is to establish 
the participant in an existential 
awareness of the “ground of be- 
ing.” Pennington’s comment on 
the similarity between his tech- 
niques and goals and those of 
Transcendental Meditation is this: 
“What seems evident to me is that 
we can expect similar methods and 
techniques to arise in the various 
traditions, given that they are all 
concerned with the same human 
creature and his [or her] basic call 
to transcendence.” 

Pennington, of course, assumes 
that we can all correctly respond to 
that “basic call” with the aid of 
techniques borrowed from our 
“wise friends in the East.” After 
all, he reasons, God has given us 
“all things” in Christ. It is Penning- 
ton’s hope that those techniques 
will push us beyond ideas “about” 
Christ to the experiencing of Christ 
in our depths of being. He ignores 
the problem that those techniques 


come with a world view all of their 
own, one that will displace any ini- 
tial Biblical or Christian presuppo- 
sitions that a meditator may begin 
with. 

Another writer, Father George 
Maloney, answering charges that 
“material techniques” expose the 
would-be meditator to psychic 
danger, points out that “No Chris- 
tian ought to condemn out of hand 
any technique, be it Yoga, the use 
of music in prayer, chants, Silva 
mind control, Arica, T.M., or what- 
ever, unless we ask the question: 
How is it being used? What are the 
fruits that come from such use? 
Does it help us or the others to 
pray with greater consciousness, 
beyond the habitual, superficial 
level of controlled discursive 
prayer?” 

The idea that each one of those 
techniques might have a specific 
metaphysical context seems for- 
eign to Maloney. He and others 
like him seem to be grounded in 
the presupposition that the variety 
of world views those techniques 
represent are nothing more than 
symbolic modes of existential veri- 
fication. The question is no longer, 
“What ideas do these world views 
have in common?” but “How does 
it make you feel ?” Ironically, Malo- 
ney proceeds to map out some of 
the psychic chaos that awaits the 
meditator. 

Flashes and lights, psychic pow- 
ers of telepathy, communing 
with the dead can come forth, 
what is reality, what is hallucina- 
tion, before the beckoning 
forms that whirl over the screen 
of our consciousness? Voices 
that we recognize and strange 
voices give their messages with 
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impelling realism—again what is 
real, what is false? 


Of course, to try to answer ques- 
tions like that would mean “back- 
sliding” from the experiential to 
the conceptual mode. It would also 
require the employment of the dis- 
criminatory consciousness so trou- 
blesome to the eastern world view. 
Elsewhere, Maloney tells us that 
“The demonic is within all of us.” 
That cheerful message is drawn 
heavily from the _ speculative 
fringes of depth psychology. 

Maloney strips personified evil 
and deception of its objective refer- 
ence. It is all “within,” that same 
“within” that centering prayer con- 
veys us toward in order for us to 


participate existentially in the “in- 
carnational nature of Christ.” 
But what do we do if the 


“ground of our being” turns out to 
be quicksand? If the ideas drawn 
from eastern religion end up radi- 
cally restructuring the way we un- 
derstand God, and how we inter- 
pret the work of Christ, then the 
dialogue has been one sided. If the 
techniques drawn from_ those 
sources have exposed us to a meta- 
physical order of being which is at 
radical variance to our Christian 
confession, then how can we claim 
that Christianity has been “en- 
riched”? 

It is not enough to relegate the 
problem areas of that metaphysical 
order to the forgotten corners of the 
collective unconscious. What if 
they are objectively real? And what 
is there in those meditation tech- 
niques that will protect us from the 
more fearsome aspects of that real- 
ity? The Biblical writers showed 
some knowledge of that metaphysi- 
cal order and were able to describe 
its true nature. They also coun- 
seled against attempts to blend the 
worship of the true God with 
“seeking after experiences” in that 
realm. 

The desert fathers initially em- 
ployed the technique of the re- 
peated prayer, not in order to de- 
scend into blissful awareness of 
Christ-consciousness, but to guard 
the mind from the real attacks of 
the Evil One. They also had the 
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The search for a viable approach to 


Christian meditation will have to be 


grounded in the distinctive elements 


of the Christian confession. 


concept of the “prelest,” the idea of 
psychospiritual deception that 
every aspiring monk had to guard 
himself against. Prelest was not a 
formulated mode of discrimina- 
tory consciousness or a_ fully 
worked-out empirical epistemol- 
ogy. 

It was acute discernment of the 
subtle degrees of deception, the vi- 
sions, the religious feelings, and 
the auditory hallucinations that be- 
fell the young monk, specifically to 
incite him to pride at his spiritual 
experiences. One orthodox writer 
points out that many of the 
vaunted spiritual experiences of to- 
day, sought through a variety of 
techniques, would have been rec- 
ognized in the early days of the 
desert monks for what they were: 
elementary forms of spiritual de- 
ception. Little such discernment 
seems to exist today. 

The differences that should sur- 
face in a dialogue between Chris- 
tianity and the eastern religions 
are minimized through strategic 
reinterpretation of the distinctives 
of the Christian faith. Further, a 
foundation is laid for introduction 
of a variety of psychospiritual 
technologies that will minimize the 
differences even more, by empiri- 
cally confirming an eastern world 
view in the minds of meditators. 

Whether one meditates on the 
void or unwittingly pays homage 
to the deceased Guru Dev, the na- 
ture of the deception is the same; 
the plurality of its manifestations 
ensures both its cultural distinc- 
tiveness and underlying concep- 
tual similarities. There is no inte- 
gration point between that and a 
Christianity that insists on a per- 
sonal God, a reliable Bible, and a 


historical Jesus who is also the 
Christ. 

Christian meditation will have to 
look elsewhere. That is a task be- 
fore us. The search for a viable ap- 
proach to Christian meditation will 
have to be grounded in the distinc- 
tive elements of the Christian con- 
fession. 

It may require a close reading of 
the contemplative tradition of the 
church in the light of that confes- 
sion, separating the wheat from the 
chaff as the writers labor to articu- 
late their experience in the terms of 
their faith. More important, it may 
send us back into the pages of the 
Bible, where the Biblical context 
will aid our interpretation of the 
mystical dimension we encounter 
there. 

As we explore the writings of the 
early church, the spiritual experi- 
ences and insights of Peter and 
Paul, we should be drawn back to 
Jesus himself, the incomprehensi- 
ble mystery of God among us as a 
human person, the Creator among 
us as servant. He speaks of our 
mystical relationship to him by 
comparing us to branches on a 
vine. He shifts our attention from 
the void of our own emptiness to 
the inexhaustible depths of his 
grace. He draws us deeply, not into 
an empty, world-negating solitude, 
but into the very stuff of life. Ml 


Steve Scott ’s newest book, Like a House 
on Fire, and his newest album, We 
Dreamed That We We're Strangers are 
both due out this spring. 


This article is excerpted from an earlier. 
article called East Meets West: How 
Much Dialogue is Possible? published in 
Radix Vol.12:4. 


(Buddhism continued) 


reflected upon my mind, I found 
that I still had sin. 

I had lots of evil desire. So it 
seemed that the spirits were not 
from God but from the devil. In the 
university, I studied religion and 
found that most Buddhist immor- 
tals were not real persons in history 
but were just stories. Why could I 
encounter them if they were not 
real? There must be some spirits 
that pretend to be Buddhist immor- 
tals, but they are not. They tricked 
me, so they must be evil spirits. 

So I used my free will to reject all 
those spirits and abandon my su- 
pernatural power. I wanted real lib- 
eration. I kept on practicing medi- 
tation and found that there must be 
a God, a personal God. Through 
meditation you know that behind 
tao there is ultimately creativity. 
There must be a Creator, the Great- 
est One, the Greatest Divine Light. 
Goodness came from him. 

But I just could not come close to 
that God. I found that there was an 
abyss between me and God, the 
abyss of sin. And I knew no bridge 
between us. I knew that there was a 
God, but I could not come close to 
him, because he was totally good, 
and I myself was not totally good. I 
was sinful. Where was the bridge? 

Just at that time I saw a Christian 
in the university and he asked me, 
“Are you free on Saturday?” Well, I 
knew that what a Christian wants 
to say if they ask this question is 
that there is a Bible study or Chris- 
tian fellowship or evangelical meet- 
ing you can go to. Yes, I was free 
on Saturday and through practic- 
ing meditation I knew that I 
shouldn’t tell any lies. So when he 
asked me if I was free, I said, “Yes, 
I am free on Saturday.” So he asked 
me to go to a Bible study, to a 
Christian fellowship. 

I went. After they sang the wel- 
come song, they had Bible study 
and then they talked to me with 
love and said, “Where are you 
from?” I said, “I’m from the Chi- 
nese University.” 

“So what do you think about the 
Bible study?” 

“Well, the Bible has very good 
teaching; however, I have found 


Sabbath Walk 


Walking in rain, I lift 


a red eft from leaves beside the trail. Soft-footed, 


it steps across my palm 
as I hold it up to you. 


“How did you see him?” 
you ask. “The way we always 
see,” I answer—”a motion at 


the edge of vision,” 


and place him softly down. 


—John Leax 


the same teaching in the Hindu 
scriptures.” I had brought it with 
me to the Bible study. Basically I 
wanted to torture Christians. | 
wanted to ask lots of philosophical 
questions, religious questions, that 
I knew they had no knowledge to 
answer. I felt good about that. 

Of course, they couldn’t answer 
my questions; later, however, when 
I kept on going to this fellowship, I 
found that they had something 
unique: they were communicating 
with God. They were very happy 
when they prayed. Even though 
they had sadness, they had anx- 
iety—one person had cancer—they 
still thanked God. “You have can- 
cer,” I asked, “and you still say 
Thank you?” There must be some- 
thing real in their life. 

I discovered my sin, and also I 
found that the Christians had the 
way to pass through the abyss. 
They had a bridge to encounter 
God. Later I knew that this is Jesus 
Christ. 

Who is Jesus Christ? I discovered 
that Jesus Christ is the tao. In the 
Chinese Bible we use the term tao 
to translate the term logos, or the 
term the Word: “In the beginning 
was the tao .. .” Well, that’s very 
Chinese. And then the tao became 
flesh. In Chinese philosophy we 
don’t have that: the tao becoming 


flesh. But Jesus Christ is the incar- 
nation of the tao. He is the ultimate 
truth. 

Why was he resurrected and 
Buddha wasn’t? I tried really sin- 
cerely to study Christianity. I 
found that Jesus Christ was differ- 
ent. He came to the earth and died 
on the cross and then rose from the 
dead. He became a bridge that can 
bring us to God to have a personal 
relationship with God. I felt so 
strange, because I had such a long 
history of practicing meditation, 
but I couldn’t encounter this God 
through it. 

The Christians had no need to 
practice meditation. Instead they 
said, “I accept Jesus Christ,” and 
they could communicate with God. 
It was so different. Only Jesus 
Christ said, “I am the Way and the 
Truth and the Life.” Buddha didn’t 
say that. Confucius didn’t say that. 
They were great sages, great 
teachers, but they were just hu- 
man beings. They couldn’t bring 
me to God. Only Jesus Christ can 
do that. @ 


Thomas In-Sing Leung has a Ph.D. in phi- 
losophy specializing in Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism. He is the author of many books 
including, On Religion and Eastern Phi- 
losophy. This article was originally pre- 
sented as a lecture for New College Berke- 


ley. 
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(Cults continued) 


Vietnamese people who were 
forced to go and take a large group 
awareness training sued and they 
won. Within the last year I’ve got- 
ten a whole series of phone calls 
primarily from wives in the Bay 
Area saying that my husband just 
can’t call, he’s afraid. But he was 
made to go to this large group 
awareness training at his place of 
work. Because he’s an older man 
and very proper and always wears 
a shirt and tie, the trainer picked on 
him and just tore him apart and 
he’s been depressed ever since 
then. 

One woman told me, “My hus- 
band was really ripped apart by 
the trainer who came to his plant, 
when he couldn’t think of a possi- 
bility, of a possibility, of a possi- 
bility!” That makes no sense, but 
there are these word games that are 
used just to destroy these people’s 
sense of self. 

One thing I think is important for 
your readers to know is that Mao 
Tse-tung attacked only people’s po- 
litical self. They used to watch 
that the people being processed in 
the struggle groups didn’t go 
crazy, because they wanted to re- 
cycle the citizens and have them as 
workers. Modern-day cults do 
much more than those Chinese 
struggle sessions. They attack the 
person’s central sense of self, their 
central belief system, their sense of 
reality. At these business training 
programs what is so disconcerting 
is that people, like the husband 
who couldn’t think of a “possibil- 
ity,” have been brought up to ex- 
pect teachers to be followable in 
their reasoning and not attack our 
minds, because we will not say 
“yes” to the non-believable. 

The EEOC (Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission) is now 
looking out for the rights we all 
have as employees. 


Radix: I’m going to ask you one fi- 
nal question. In your book you talk 
about the fact that you’ve been seri- 
ously threatened and had rats put 
in your mailbox... 


Singer: Yes, dead rats on the steps, 
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in the mailbox, and on the roof. 
When I was testifying in some of 
the big cases against some of the 
larger cults, I would get anony- 
mous, threatening mail in which 
they would send a picture of a 
tombstone with my name on it 
and underneath “Rest in Peace.” 
My husband is Jewish, and one 
time I got one of these anonymous 
ones with his name spelled out 
and a star of David on it. I’ve 
been picketed in lots of places 
where I was just giving regular 
professional talks, not on cults, 
but on psychology. 


Radix: Well, in light of all of this, 
my question is, what inspires you 
to continue despite the threats? 
There must be times when you 
feel completely worn down by 
these people. 


Singer: Yes, and I feel worn down 
by just having to say the same 
things over and over again to a 
new crowd of people who have 
lost loved ones into cults. I’m 
tired, but what keeps me going is 
when people get out and they call, 
they write, they come back, and 
they say “How great it is to be free 
again.” There is nothing like 
knowing you helped someone free 
themselves from the _ invisible 
ropes that had been put on their 
minds by deceptive, venal people. 

So here I am, this nice grand- 
mother, going all over and being 
maligned by them on the Internet 
and elsewhere. Oh, you should see 
the lies they put out about me. 
Sometimes when I’m giving pub- 
lic talks one of the large cults will 
send some of their members to try 
to break up the meeting. 

But there are a lot of good peo- 
ple still in cults. The leaders are 
the bad guys. But if I give up, at 
age 75, and don’t do it, there 
won't be any 25-year-olds coming 
along to start learning and keep it 
all going. I consider this my min- 
istry, if I may use the word that 
way. @ 


*For information about a “Focus” group 
call (510) 522 -5111 and talk to Janja La- 
lich. 


(Film continued) 


the film, so we never forget why 
he’s in prison. The effect of all 
this—the drug-crazed, hot-blooded 
killing and the slow, methodical, 
institutionalized killing—conveys 
the terrible gravity of taking a per- 
son’s life. In several heart-breaking 
scenes we see the pain of the vic- 
tims’ families. We are also shown 
the pain of the criminal’s family— 
the agony Poncelet’s mother goes 
through waiting for his death. 

For audiences desensitized by 
the cheap violence and fast-paced 
killing in so many Hollywood mo- 
vies, Dead Man Walking has the op- 
posite effect. It slows the whole 
process down and shows us the 
value of a human life. 

Dead Man Walking can be taken 
as an argument against capital pun- 
ishment. (Some critics feel that the 
Robbins ending could be inter- 
preted either way: as a vindication 
of capital punishment or an argu- 
ment against it. But in the book the 
movie is based on, Sister Prejean 
clearly campaigns against capital 
punishment.) 

If Dead Man Walking can be seen 
as an argument for turning the 
other cheek and loving your en- 
emy, the movie Eye for an Eye could 
be seen to be arguing for capital 
punishment—the New Testament 
ethic versus the Old Testament 
ethic. 

But there are problems in pitting 
the movies against each other. First 
of all, it’s not clear that Eye for an 
Eye is even meant to be a message 
movie. It is not so much an argu- 
ment for capital punishment as it is 
a thriller with the vengeance motif 
as a pretext. 

Further, it’s an uneven playing 
field. Dead Man Walking is a much 
better movie—better acted, better 
written, and better directed. There 
is a scene in Dead Man Walking, 
when Prejean goes to a meeting of 
relatives of victims of violent crime, 
that is beautifully and_heart- 
breakingly done. A similar meeting 
in Eye for an Eye just seems like a 
bunch of Hollywood actors reading 
lines. 

The moral dilemma faced by the 
victim’s parents in Eye for an Eye is 


whether or not they should execute 
the perpetrators, vigilante style. 
The (more likely) moral dilemma 
faced by families in Dead Man Walk- 
ing is whether they can, or should, 
forgive the perpetrators. 

In Eye for an Eye, the victim’s 
mother is played by Sally Field 
who, with her Kewpie-doll looks, 
is not convincing in the role. Kiefer 
Sutherland plays the bad guy, un- 
fortunately written as a cardboard 
character. 

When the Field character begins 
stalking the Sutherland character in 
his skid-row neighborhood, she 
witnesses him being rude to a 
homeless woman and mean to a 
dog. Each time, Field rolls her eyes 
as if to say to the camera, “Can you 
believe how bad this guy is? No 
wonder I want to blow him away.” 
We already saw this guy rape and 
kill her daughter, so we don’t need 
these corny reminders that he is 
not a nice man. It would have been 
more interesting if he were kind to 
animals. 

In Dead Man Walking (based ona 
true story) the convict loves his 
family and has a sense of humor. 
The truth is we’re more comforta- 
ble with the kind of criminal Su- 
therland plays. It’s unsettling to 
think that these criminals could be 
like us in any way. We want to see 
them as monsters instead of seeing 
‘that, like us, they are capable of 
evil and, like us, they are capable of 
redemption. 

One of the strongest Christian 
arguments against capital punish- 
ment is that it cuts off the possibil- 
ity of redemption. (This is not an 
argument that killers, rapists, and 
child molesters should be put back 
in the community.) 

Is Poncelet redeemed in Dead 
Man Walking? Eventually he does 
confess to his crime and asks for 
forgiveness from the victims’ fami- 
lies (a 180-degree turnaround). He 
is grateful to Prejean for showing 
him love and, at her insistence, 
reads the Bible although it is un- 
clear how much he understands. 


How much did the thief on the - 


cross understand? 
Part of the power of this movie is 
the way it illuminates the gospel. 


To Mrs. Hawley 


At first our whole duty seemed to be to run hard to catch 
the train, but afterwards our chief duty seems to be to 


stop in the train. 


—Dom John Chapman 


They retrieved the book from the back 
shelves. Inside the dark green cover 
on the yellowed card someone 

(was it you?) has penciled “blind” 
after your name. How did you learn 
of Chapman’s Spiritual Letters? 

I regret Iam 45 years too late 

to stop by and read to you 

in a room full of shadows 

I suspect we share. The winter sun 


sits low over the houses. Again 

I am struggling to understand 

the unimportance of yesterday and 
tomorrow. Dom Chapman is dead. 

The married lady and literary man, 

the nuns and monks he wrote to are gone. 
I don’t know where you are, Mrs. Hawley, 
if you could help, how much you can see 
now and in which world. Can you 

hear my children laughing, content to play 
near me in the twilight here? 


The movie explores the awesome 
mystery that God is willing to meet 
people in even the most depraved 
situations. Though “good” people 
may shudder and keep their dis- 
tance, Jesus is willing to meet sin- 
ners—to forgive and heal and love. 

The crime Poncelet committed 
was horrific, but it is chilling to 
watch law-abiding citizens plan a 
killing. Clearly the state is obli- 


—Marlene Muller 


gated to protect its citizens, but 
should that include taking life? If 
vengeance is the Lord’s, how 
much power do we render to Cae- 
sar? 

In Dead Man Walking Tim Rob- 
bins has created a provocative film 
that raises important questions 
about life and death, the power of 
the state, and the meaning of the 
gospel. i 
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(Terry Black continued) 


ure really an artist? Is it a self- 
portrait? 

Further, the title perplexes and 
entices us with its snippet from the 
general confession from The Book of 
Common Prayer: “We have followed 
too much the devices and desires of 
our own hearts.” Suddenly the eye 
of the theodolite becomes less cas- 
ual and accidental and more prob- 
ing with assessment and meaning. 
With this painting we also come to 
a completion of the representation 
of the man-made and contained, of 
walls and buildings, tools and toys, 
high tech roads and instruments 
set in the natural world. The mo- 
ment of measuring man, “the meas- 
ure of all things,” has been ap- 
proached by the counterpoise 
between the observer and being ob- 
served. 

Next we see an explosive energy 
entering Black’s painting. Creation 
becomes content. Titles fall away. 
Boundaries are burst. A freer ges- 
tural style flows sometimes on or 
beyond a tauter style and tech- 
nique and even threatens to dis- 
place it. 

One feels Black moving from see- 
ing with the eye to seeing through 
the eye. Windswept wild pines 
wrestle and soar to the limits of the 
frame and into unfinished portions 
of the painting to suggest worlds 
within worlds and dimensions be- 
yond. Sumac surge along a stream 
of vermillion. Thin leafless trees 
sway with palpable vulnerability. 

This is how Black describes the 
change: 

After coming back from Russia 
and painting Devices and Desires, 
[I started] to move into the newer 
work. It was starting to happen a 
lot faster, and it was happening 
on a more intuitive level rather 
than a plotted level. I began 
working with larger brushes. | 
have my favorite brush, at least 
for what I painted most. It is 
Windsor Newton Series 7 Num- 
ber 2, the finest brush in the 
world, a watercolor brush—not 
for oil. It won’t stand up [to oil 
work]. I go through those at a 
rate of naughts. No brush I used 
would work. I was using larger 
and larger brushes. In the end I 
just had to throw down the 
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brushes and put on _ surgical 
gloves and plunge my hands into 
the paint and start smearing it 
around. I was painting with my 
fingers. I realized I was painting 
with the “tools” I used as a five- 


year old! Very immediate. Pri- 
mal. It had an electricity to it 
that you couldn’t get in any other 
way. 

The thing is, I’m often work- 
ing Over wet paint and can easily 
destroy the whole thing. So after 
putting in a tremendous amount 
of work, it’s almost terrifying. 
You have to be prepared up until 
the last few minutes of the paint- 
ing to destroy the whole thing. 
And it has happened. You have 
to be prepared to dare and stay 
loose. 


Although Black has forsaken ti- 
tles for his recent paintings, he 
hasn’t failed to find themes for 
them. He is passionately articulate 
about their underlying inspiration. 
They call to worship. 

Here are Black’s comments on 
one of his recent paintings that fo- 
cuses on a tree swirled in pulsing 
streams of diaphanous color: 

Here’s something swirling 
around the tree, up and off. 
You've got these prismatic rays 
swooshing off in different direc- 
tions and shooting out. The in- 
ner picture is a place in time. 
There is specific realism here, 
but it can’t be contained. 

On the right hand side you 
have the trees in the foreground 
squeezing out from there. The 
color, the vapor trail of an angel, 
if you will, spurts out from that. 
And then you have the inner pic- 
ture superimposed on clouds or 
sky—in other words another di- 
mension. 

Look closely at the sky itself, 
is it superimposed or is the other 


superimposed on it? It doesn’t 
matter. You have one mixing in 
with the other. You can’t tell 
which is foreground and which is 
background. Lower down you 
get the impression where fore- 
ground is and where the back- 
ground is. It’s squirting out, but 
blurred when you get a little 
higher up. the painting is floated 
in the frame to suggest that in it- 
self it goes on. It is a picture 
within a picture that is also 
within a larger context. 

The natural world is taking 
place right here. We see it. We 
may feel we’re limited, but we 
aren't. It is taking place over 
against a spiritual world that is 
happening all around us. 


Black also says that the impulse 
for the painting he refers to above 
came froma particular biblical text. 

I was thinking of many scrip- 
tures such as the celebration in 
the Psalms and the whole groan- 
ing of creation that St. Paul refers 
to. Then there's the story of Je- 
sus’ entry into Jerusalem, where 
the Pharisees are telling Jesus’ 
disciples to cool it. They were 
shouting hosanna, etc. You can 
almost see Jesus with a bit of a 
grin saying, “Look, you might as 
well let them because if they’re 
quiet the stones will start shout- 
ing. . . . This is a celebration.” 
Nature has been told to keep the 
secret, but it’s almost impossible 
to contain the secret of the Incar- 
nation. 


Perhaps all of the expressive ele- 
ments of Black’s new work are best 
summed up with stunning techni- 
cal economy and elegance in his 
painting of a single wind-whipped 
and weathered pine placed boldly 
(and reminiscently of the figures in 
Private Practice and Devices and De- 
sires) in the absolute foreground of 
an expansive forested landscape. 

With great gestural strength re- 
minding one of the work of Franz 
Kline or the calligraphic quality of 
Robert Motherwell’s gesturalism, 
Black breaks the boundaries of lo- 
cation and signs across the surface 
of the painting a tormented tree 
that feels like a great Chinese char- 
acter written with nature’s ink. 
The precise place of the pine is in- 
definite. Which world does it be- 


long to? A high slope in the land- 
scape or in the portion of the paint- 
ing yet to be? Its outstretched 
branches embrace every significant 
sector of the painting, spreading 
above and beyond, yet centered in 
intimate wisps of color. 

Again we find, as the artist tells 
us, fomenting below the surface of 
the painting and inspiring its forms 
are Biblical subjects such as Jacob 
striving with men and God and 
wrestling with an angel (Genesis 
32) until he received a blessing, as 
well as the depth of remorse and 
desire for true worship that David 
expressed in his great penitential 
poem (Psalm 51). In the ravaged 
root of pine one senses the surro- 
gate presence of the artist clinging 
tenaciously and expectantly for a 
blessing. That Black pours self and 
soul into paint becomes explicit 
when he wryly comments that, 
“Paint is really only multi-colored 
blood!” 

In reflecting on Terry Black’s 
painting, we end where we began 
with the two great texts. Black’s 
love for reading both the Book of 
God’s World and the Book of 
God’s Word has been evident 
throughout. 

After tracing the scope of his 
works and seeing in them the 
emergence of a new dynamism 
from a dearly earned discipline, it 
is even more clear that these books 
_ have been integrally formative for 
the vision that we find expressed in 
his paintings. 

Black comments, “I’ve always 
wanted to paint something that 
was free, something that was open. 
Something that would allow you to 
run through it. And rush into it.” 

I believe he has. 


Laurel Gasque is a cultural historian who 
writes frequently on the arts. She is Na- 
tional Coordinator, Faculty and Graduate 
Student Relations, IVCF-Canada. 


The quotations in the above text were based 
on interviews with the artist at his home in 
Cambridge, Ontario, and in Toronto in 
March and April 1995. This text was origi- 
nally written to accompany an exhibit of 
Terry Black's work at the Lookout Gallery, 
Regent College, Vancouver, Canada. 


What Strange Wine 


An abstainer long enough 
| come to you 
and drink. 


What strange wine, Lord, 
that leaves me 
in this holy stupor 


this hilarious sobriety 
that clears my head 
unfogs my vision 


(Music continued) 


listed Pakistani singer Nusrat Fa- 
teh Ali Khan, who linked up with 
the unlikely duo of Pearl Jam 
grunge singer Eddie Vedder and 
roots guitarist Ry Cooder for “The 
Face of Love,” the mesmerizing 
yet visceral tune that opens the 
film. For the closing credits, Bruce 
Springsteen penned and _ sang 
“Dead Man Walkin’,” the compel- 
ling acoustic number that leads off 
the album with a moving reflec- 
tion on a ruined life that “exists 
between our dreams and actions.” 
(The tune has deservedly been 
nominated for an Oscar in the 
Original Song category.) 

Springsteen delivers the number 
with the same starkness that char- 
acterizes his latest album, The 
Ghost of Tom Joad, an exceptional 
collection of bleak, film-noir-like 
stories of people who, while in 
search of the Holy Grail of the 
American Dream, are buffeted 
and battered by sorrow, pain, and 
socio-economic brutality. 

The other songs on the Dead 
Man Walking album are by song- 
writers whom Tim Robbins had 
sent a rough cut of the film as well 
as a packet of newspaper articles. 
“I sent them to songwriters whose 
music tells stories, artists that do 


and pushes me to walk 
a very straight line, 
that both slakes/ 


awakens thirst 
and compels my return 
to your Cup 


again and again. 


— Nancy Thomas 


not write songs with hooks or 
tricks,” he writes. ”AIl of these 
songwriters come from a base of 
honesty and have inspired me in 
my own work.” Given the songs 
that have been collected here, Rob- 
bins’s film was likewise inspir- 
ing. Highlights include stunning 
musical meditations by Patti 
Smith (“Walkin’ Blind”), Lyle Lo- 
vett (“Promises”), and Michelle 
Shocked (“Quality of Mercy”). Tom 
Waits, whose haunting music 
plumbs the depth of human emo- 
tion, contributes two coarse-voiced 
beauties, “The Fall of Troy” and 
“Walk Away.” 

The best of the batch is Johnny 
Cash’s country-and-bluegrass fla- 
vored “In Your Mind,” which looks 
at the human dilemma of trying to 
find the face of love with “one foot 
on Jacob’s ladder and one foot in 
the fire.” Robbins explains why 
having Cash contribute a tune was 
so important: 

{He] has been there. He knows 
the world of this film. In his mu- 
sic and his life, he stands up- 
front for the dispossessed, the 
poor, the prisoner. Like all great 
songwriters on this album, he re- 
minds us that we have hearts, 

that we can have compassion 
even for those that have fallen, 

that have hit bottom. @ 
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Meditation 


by 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


The Psalms 


SLORDSTEAGH (US. TO; PRAY? 
(Luke 11:1) So spoke the disciples 
to Jesus. In doing so, they were 
acknowledging that they were not 
able to pray on their own; they had 
to learn. “To learn to pray” sounds 
contradictory to us. Either the heart 
is so overflowing that it begins to 
pray by itself, we say, or it will 
never learn to pray. But this is a 
dangerous error, which is certainly 
widespread among Christians to- 
day, to imagine that it is natural for 
the heart to pray. We then confuse 
wishing, hoping, sighing, lament- 
ing, rejoicing—all of which the 
heart can certainly do on its own— 
with praying. But in doing so we 
confuse earth and heaven, human 
beings and God. Praying does not 
mean simply pouring out one’s 
heart. It means, rather, finding 
the way to and speaking with 


God, whether the heart is full or © 


empty. No one can do that on one’s 
own.... 

If we want to pray with assu- 
rance and joy, then the word of the 
Holy Scripture must be the firm 
foundation of our prayer. Here we 
know that Jesus Christ, the Word 
of God, teaches us to pray. The 
words that come from God will be 
the steps on which we find our 
way to God. 

There is in the Scriptures one 
book that differs from all other 
books of the Bible in that it contains 
only prayers. That book is the 
Psalms. At first it is astonishing 
that there is a prayerbook in the 
Bible. The Scriptures are, to be 


Prayerbook of the Bible 


sure, God’s Word to us. But 
prayers are human words. How 
then do they come to be in the 
Bible? Let us make no mistake: the 
Bible is God’s own word, even in 
the Psalms. Then are prayers to 
God really God’s own Word? That 
seems difficult for us to under- 
stand. 

We grasp it only when we con- 
sider that we can learn true prayer 
only from Jesus Christ, and that is, 
therefore, the word of the Son of 
God, who lives with us human be- 
ings, to God the Father who lives in 
eternity. Jesus Christ has brought 
before God every need, every joy, 
every thanksgiving, and every 
hope of humankind. In Jesus’ 
mouth the human word becomes 
God’s word. When we pray along 
with the prayer of Christ, God’s 
Word becomes again a human 
word.... 

Luther says of the Psalter: “It 
runs through the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Lord’s Prayer runs through it, 
so that it is possible to understand 
one on the basis of the other and to 
bring them into joyful harmony.” 
The Lord’s Prayer thus becomes 
the touchstone for whether we 
pray in the name of Jesus Christ or 
in Our Own name. It makes good 
sense, then, that the Psalter is very 
often bound together with the New 
Testament. It is the prayer of the 
church of Jesus Christ. It belongs to 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


Reprinted from Prayerbook of the Bible, 
Fortress Press. 
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The Book of Job 


A Study on Prayer 


by 


Earl Palmer 


I like to think of the book of Job as a case study on prayer. Hear- 
ing that, you might say, “I thought the book of Job was about suf- 
fering.” But theologically the most important themes in the book 
of Job are really about prayer: Who has the right to pray, and 
what do you have the right to pray about? | 
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There are two times to pray. 
One is when you feel like it, and 
the other is when you don’t feel 
like it. The book of Job will help us 
with the second kind of prayer. 

First we must put the book of 
Job into its context. It’s a very old 
book, probably written around the 
time of Solomon. 

In my opinion Dr. Francis An- 
dersen has written the outstanding 
commentary on the book of Job. An 
Old Testament scholar, Andersen 
points out that some of the oldest 
Hebrew we have in the Old Testa- 
ment is in the book of Job. Many 
critics feel, and he is one of them, 
that some of the most beautiful 
poetry in the entire Old Testament, 
in terms of the sheer poetic power 
of the Hebrew, is in the book of 
Job. 

We find no identification in Job 
with the history of Israel. That 
makes it different from any of the 
other Old Testament books, which 
always identify with Jewish his- 
tory. For example, Jeremiah iden- 
tifies every single chapter with 
where the king is and what year it 
is in the king’s life. But Job is like 
the second half of Isaiah, which 
doesn’t identify itself with time the 
way the first part of Isaiah does. 
No kings of Israel are mentioned in 
the book of Job. Abraham isn’t 
mentioned. Moses isn’t mentioned. 
David isn’t mentioned. 

The book is an epic account pre- 
sented on two levels. One level is 
the Earth. Job is definitely a man of 
earth, because he suffers. But there 
is also a cosmic level: debate that 
goes on between God and Satan. 
The word Satan in Hebrew means 
the slanderer. 

In the beginning of the book we 
are told that there was a man in the 
land of Uz whose name was Job. 
He was a blameless and upright 
man who feared the Lord and 
turned away from evil. Then it 
tells about his family background. 
He’s Job from Canaan, from Uz. 

The nameJob means “where is fa- 
ther?” That’s the “JB.” In the He- 
brew there are no vowels. The 
vowels were all added later, ex- 
cept for the A. So Job in English 
would just be JB. That’s why when 


Can you 
bring your 
arguments 
to God? 
ies: 

Will God 
answer your 
arguments? 
Maybe. 

But he will 
answer you. 


Archibald MacLeish wrote his 
play, he called it JB. He knew He- 
brew, and he knew that O doesn’t 
appear in Hebrew. 

The Lord said to Satan, “Have 
you considered my servant Job.? 
There’s none like him on the earth. 
A blameless upright man, who 
fears God and turns away from 
evil.” And Satan answered the 
Lord, “Does Job fear God for 
naught? Hast Thou not put a 
hedge about him in his house and 
all that he does on every side? 
Thou has blessed the work of his 
hands. His possessions have in- 
creased in the land. But put forth 
Thy hand now and touch what he 
has, and then he will curse you.” 

So we hear a dialogue between 
the slanderer and God about how 
deep and sincere Job is. 

The word here for “blessed” 
means “to be on the right road.” 
To be where you’re supposed to 
be. That’s what Satan said about 
Job. “He’s blessed. You’ve put him 
on the right road. Of course he’s 
happy. Who wouldn't be happy? 
Who wouldn’t be successful if they 


were on the right road, and also 
you’ve hedged him with protec- 
tion?” So God said, “All right, 
we'll see. I’m going to let you test 
Job, but there’s a limitation. You 
can test him, but only so far.” Evil 
never has ultimate power. We see 
this all through Job. 

God said, “You can test Job, and 
you can take everything away, but 
you can’t take his life, you can’t de- 
stroy him.” Then Job went through 
terrible, terrible tests in which his 
cattle were stolen, his servants 
were killed, and his house fell in, 
killing his children. But “Job arose, 
he rent his robe, he shaved his 
head, he fell upon the ground, he 
worshiped.” He still trusted God. 
“Naked I came from my mother’s 
womb and naked I shall return. 
The Lord gave, the Lord has taken 
away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ And in all this Job did not 
sin or charge God with wrong.” 

But Satan asked even more.” Let 
me test him in his body.” So Job got 
these terrible boils all over his 
body. “He afflicted Job with loath- 
some sores from the sole of his foot 
to the crown of his head. And he 
took a potsherd with which to 
scrape himself, and he sat among 
the ashes.” Men always sat among 
ashes when they thought they were 
totally despicable, so they could 
not be seen by people. 

Now there’s Job’s crisis. That’s 
the end of all the punishment of 
Job. You'll notice it’s just a few 
verses into the book, and look how 
long the book is. 

Most of the book of Job has to do 
with a dialogue. The main part 
deals with the encounter that Job 
had with five people in his life. So 
in a sense the book is very simple. 
In a few pages, in a few words, 
really, we read about terrible mal- 
adies, the tragedies of Job’s suffer- 
ing. 

The book really isn’t all about 
suffering, as you'll see, because the 
rest of the book, and look how 
many chapters it has, deals with 
Job’s encounter with five people 
and then finally with his encounter 
with God. The five people were his 
wife, three advisors who were also 
friends—named_ Eliphaz, Bildad, 
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and Zophar—and then finally a 
strange young man named Elihu, 
who joined the advisors. 

Let’s look at that dialogue, be- 
cause it’s the main part of the book 
of Job. The first encounter is with 
his wife. Notice what his wife said, 
“Do you still hold fast your integ- 
rity? Curse God and die.” And he 
said to her, “You speak as one of 
the foolish women. Shall we re- 
ceive good from the hand of God, 
and not receive evil? “In all this, 
Job did not sin with his lips.” The 
first advice came to him from his 
own wife. 

In a way I’ve often thought of 
this as secular advice, the advice 
that comes from the earth in some 
way. It’s a half solution to the 
problem. She was saying to him, 
“lob, curse God and die.” She was 
tempting Job to do exactly what the 
slanderer would do. 

Now, I want to be fair to his 
wife. His wife was the one closest 
to him, and she saw this happen. 
She was the one who sensed the 
unfairness in his plight, and that’s 
why she said that he should curse 
God. It’s as if she saw through this 
terrible association between the 
slanderer and God. She wanted 
some final dignity for Job, although 
what she wanted for him would be 
fatal: suicide. 

It’s tragic to me to think that 
some people view suicide as a final 
fatal dignity. It’s a half solution be- 
cause it’s a way to be angry toward 
God for this unjustness. We can 
sympathize with her that what 
happened seems so unjust. But the 
solution that she suggested brings 
with it the destruction of any other 
possibilities, any hope. Job rejected 
it. 

When Job’s friends heard about 
the evil that had come upon him, 
they came to condole and comfort 
him. When they saw him from a 
distance they didn’t recognize him; 
he was in such bad shape that they 
raised their voices and wept. They 
tore their robes, sprinkled dust on 
their heads, and sat with him on 
the ground seven days and seven 
nights. No one spoke a word to 
him “for they saw that his suffering 
was very great.” 
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Job does 

not get an 
answer 

to the why 
of suffering. 
God himself 
1S ZOINg 

to have to 
take that 
suffering 


and disarm tt. 


I’m sure you’ve heard people 
say, “You shouldn’t talk so much; 
you should listen and be a good lis- 
tener.” We have to give his three 
friends pretty high marks for that, 
don’t we? Have you ever sat seven 
days and nights with someone? 
Sprinkled ashes over yourself, and 
condoled and grieved with their 
suffering? That’s what these three 
advisors did. 

I’ve heard people really blast the 
advisors of Job and say, “Wow, 
they rushed to judgment.” Wrong. 
You can’t say that they rushed. 
Seven days is a long time. After the 
seven days they decided to speak. 
The speech and advice of these 
three men, and then of a fourth 
who is going to join them, occupies 
the rest of the book, except for the 
final part in which God speaks. 

The three friends try to give Joba 
religious solution to his crisis, 
whereas his wife gave him a secu- 
lar solution. They told him that he 
needed to satisfy God’s justice 
somehow. He needed to find a so- 
lution. Job’s wife felt that there was 
no solution. His friends felt that 


there was a solution, and it could 
be found if Job would only humble 
himself before God. In effect they 
were saying that Job should curse 
himself and then maybe God 
would be able to forgive him: 

“Job, you have to be humble and 
curse yourself, because you're ob- 
viously the cause of this terrible 
malady. You must have brought 
this onto yourself; after all, we are 
all sinners.” They were working on 
the basis of what we know about 
God: God is just, and therefore Job 
must have done something terrible. 
He should ask God to forgive him 
and then maybe a solution could be 
worked out. 

But Job was going to take a third 
route. He was going to demand a 
chance to bring himself and his 
complaints directly to God. That’s 
why this is a book about prayer. 
The big question of the book of Job 
is: Who has a right to pray? Can a 
non-Christian pray? Can a person 
who is evil pray? The suffering of 
the book is secondary. The book is 
dominated by a magnificent poetic 
dialogue on this question between 
Job and his four advisors. 

‘This is also a book about suffer- 
ing, three terrible kinds of suffer- 
ing. One kind is the physical and 
interpersonal tragedy that Job suf- 
fered in the loss of his family and 
his health. It is an epic account. A 
second kind of Job’s suffering is 
what he suffers from the counsel of 
his wife and friends. Have you ever 
been in the hospital and friends 
come to visit and eventually you 
put a notice up, “No visitors 
please, especially religious ones,”? 
You don’t want another religious 
interpretation of your suffering. 

Third, Job suffers the crisis of his 
own profound feelings of baffle- 
ment and confusion—about him- 
self, and most of all, about God. 

Let’s take a whirlwind tour of 
this book, and notice the dialogue. 
Chapter 3 starts with a speech by 
Job. After seven days Job opens his 
mouth and curses the day of his 
birth. That sounds like Psalm 77. 
He says, “Let the day perish 
wherein I was born, and the night 
where it was said, ‘A manchild is - 
conceived.’ Let that day be dark- 


ness. May God above not seck it, 
nor light shine upon it. Let gloom 
-and deep darkness claim it, let 
clouds dwell upon it, let the black- 
ness of the day terrify it.” Job la- 
ments the fact that he was ever 
born. The chapter ends with, “I 
am not at ease, nor am I quiet. I 
have no rest; trouble comes.” It is 
a frank facing-up to the tremen- 
dous degree of his emotional and 
spiritual suffering. 

Then Job gets advice. His first 
advisor is Eliphaz the Temanite, 
whose speech takes up chapters 4 
and 5. Notice that his advisors 
speak longer than Job does. Eli- 
phaz says that only evil people suf- 
fer the way you’re suffering. He 
says, “Don’t despise the chasten- 
ing of the Almighty”—have you 
ever heard that speech before? 
Then he asks, “Think now who, 
was innocent, who ever perished?” 
(I can think of a lot.) “Or where 
were the upright cut off? As I have 
seen, those who plow iniquity sow 
trouble and reap the same.” That's 
a half truth. It is true that if you 
SOW iniquity you reap it, but it is 
not true that righteous people are 
never cut off. 

In chapter 6, Job answers Eli- 
phaz. He says that the counsel Eli- 
phaz is giving does not apply to 
him. 

In chapter 7, Bildad decides to 
speak, giving his first speech. His 
main thesis is that if Job had a pure 

heart, God would hear him. In Job 
8:20 Bildad’s argument comes to its 
apex: “Behold, God will not reject a 
blameless man, nor will he take the 
hand of evildoers. ” 

Job agrees that the pure in heart 
will see God, but he wonders how 
anyone can be just before God: “I 
will have to ask for the mercy of 
God.” In 9:15 he says, “Though I 
am innocent, I cannot answer him. 
I must appeal for mercy to my ac- 
cuser.” He is seeing God as his ac- 
cuser. Job’s speech lasts through 
chapters 9 and 10. 

In chapter 11 Zophar tells Job 
that he talks too much. He is even 
very cruel: “Your punishment is 
mild compared to the wrongdoing 
you must have done; therefore re- 
pent.” 


Job answers, “I’m no worse than 
any of my advisors.” But, and this 
is at the heart of Job’s theology, he 
says, “As a matter of fact, I want to 
talk this over with God, and I want 
to argue with him.” In chapter 
13:2-3 this becomes powerful. “I 
also know, I’m not inferior to you. 
But I would speak to the Almighty. 
I desire to argue my case with 
God.” That is probably the most 
important sentence we’ve had, the- 
ologically. 

In chapter 15 Eliphaz gives his 
second speech. He also tells Job 
that he talks too much, and that 
Job’s sinfulness is actually behind 
his words. In other words, he to- 
tally rejects Job’s idea that he has a 
right to argue with God. He says 
that since Job is so sinful he has no 
such right. “Your own mouth con- 
demns you if you say things like 
this. You’re so arrogant toward 
God.” That’s Eliphaz’s speech. 

In chapter 16 Job tells Eliphaz 
that his words are windy too, and 
he goes on to say, “In fact, you 
break my spirit.” This is one of the 
most poignant parts of the book. 
He says, “My spirit is broken and 
my days are extinct. You're acting 
like mockers of me.” In chapter 18 
Bildad gives his second speech. 


“Why do you speak so badly of 
us? You speak as one who does 
not know God.” The discussion is 
gathering in intensity. They’re say- 
ing, “Now you're talking like 
someone who does not know 
God.” They’re questioning Job’s 
relationship with God. 

In chapter 19, Job answers, 
“How long will you torment me? 
God has walled me in. He is to 
blame.” He does the thing that Jer- 
emiah did in Lamentations: he de- 
cides to blame God. The Gnostic 
movement of the first century 


- tried to get rid of the problem of 


evil by saying that God wasn’t re- 
sponsible for the problem of evil, 
that it was done by an inferior 
deity. A superior deity would res- 
cue us out of evil. But the New 
Testament never went along with 
Gnosticism. God is responsible, 
and it’s true that God allowed Sa- 
tan to do this harm. 

Job has decided to call his fate 
his fate, and says, “I’m going to 
blame God.” But in chapter 19:22- 
23 we get the famous lines from 
the book of Job: “Why do you like 
God, pursue me? Why are you not 
satisfied with me? O that my 
words were written, O that they 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Job Mocked by William Blake 


An Introduction to 


Contemplative Prayer 


by Sarah Lewis 


e can contemplate God 

Ww in many ways: in Scrip- 
ture, in the creation, in Jesus, in 

other people, through art and mu- 

sic. It can be done with the intellect 

or the emotions or both. It may in- 

volve images and perceptions or be 

done without them. It concerns 


where and how we place our atten- 


tion. 


In prayer, the focus is on God 
and our response to God. A primary purpose of prayer is to develop our relationship with God. Therefore it is 
appropriate to contemplate God with our hearts—to notice our emotional responses to God more than our intel- 
lectual ideas about God. Nevertheless, contemplation with the intellect can move from ideas about God to talk- 
ing to God about our thoughts. 

Contemplation allows God to use Scripture to speak to a particular individual right here, right now. Two peo- 
ple can meditate on the same passage and God may give them different insights. One person might need to rec- 
ognize a need to repent; the other might need to see that she or he has already been forgiven. 

Contemplative prayer is not the same as Bible study. It does not try to find the one “right” interpretation of a 


passage, but allows God to use Scripture to communicate personally. 
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Susan MacMurdy 


The greatest enemy of contem- 
plation is self-criticism. “I can’t 
concentrate.” “I am no good at 
this.” “I wasted the whole time.” 
“Y’ll never get it.” If contemplation 
becomes associated with  self- 
blame, you will start dreading it 
and avoid it. Remember that the 
human mind’s main job is to think. 
When we begin training the mind 
to slow down, it will be confused. 
This is a new skill. Be patient with 
yourself. Think of an infant learn- 
ing to reach for something—it takes 
many tries. Instead of blaming 
yourself for being distracted, feel 
good every time you notice you are 
distracted. 

Contemplation is not the same as 
concentration. In contemplation 
you relax the mind, and allow 
yourself to softly consider the 
Scripture passage and see what 
comes up rather than thinking 
about it or forcing yourself to feel 
something. Ask God to speak to 
you through your thoughts and 
feelings. 

I think of it as putting my mind 
out to pasture, like a sheep. It wan- 
ders around grazing, nibbling a bit 
here and there, and every now and 
then it comes across something that 
has the taste of God. That is what 
you want to stay with. When you 
notice you've been distracted, come 
back to the thought that has the fla- 
vor of God. 

This is not like trying to think 
holy or profound thoughts. The 
idea is to let God speak without 
your working at it. There may be 
many extraneous thoughts. Just let 
them softly pass through your 
mind until one “calls” to you. 

When something strikes you as 
meaningful, mull it over a bit. 
What does it evoke in you? Then, 
tell God how you feel about it. 
Wait for God to give you a sense of 
response. Waiting and _ listening 
with a quiet mind are essential. 

How does God speak? When 
Elijah met God (1 Kings 19:11-13). 
God was not in the whirlwind, not 
in the earthquake, not in the fire; 
but in a still, small voice. This is 
how God speaks. If we are expect- 
ing visions and utterances we are 
likely to miss the still, small voice 


of the Holy Spirit in our heart. 

This process is like talking with a 
friend. A friend may say several 
things, but one topic will seem 
more interesting or aggravating or 
significant than the others. You 
may want to ask your friend to say 
more about that topic, or you may 
want to add your response. How 
your friend feels may be more not- 
able than the ideas being talked 
about, and you might ask if she or 
he feels sad, ok, happy, hurt, angry, 
etc. You then wait until your friend 
replies. 

This is important in a conversa- 
tion. If you are so busy thinking 
about what you'll say next that you 
don’t listen to the reply, the conver- 
sation may turn into a mono- 
logue—yours. You then respond to 
your friend’s response, or go back 
to something else that seems to 
warrant further discussion. 

The Magnificat (Luke 1:45-56), 
gives a good example of how the 
focus can move back and forth 
from one person to God. 

Mary moves from herself to God: 
“My soul magnifies the Lord... .” 
Next, from God to herself: 

“He has looked on his servant in 
her nothingness . . . henceforth, all 
generations will call me blessed.” 
Then, again to God: 

“for he that is mighty” 

Pack to herself: 

“Has done great things for me,” 
then to God: 

“Holy is his name.” 

Moving the perspective helps to 
avoid seeing the situation from 
only one side or the other. To no- 
tice how God responds helps you 
develop an awareness of the One to 
whom you are talking. Remember, 
this is a way to encounter God. Re- 
lationship is the goal, not perfect 
technique. @ 


Sarah Lewis teaches prayer and meditation 
and gives spiritual direction. 


Contemplative 


prayer 


is not the same 


as Bible study. 


It does not try to 
find the one “right” 


interpretation of a 


passage, but 


allows God to use 


Scripture to 
communicate 


personally. 
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Rooted and Grounded in Christ: 


Thomas Merton on Prayer 


by Jade Fleck 


“And prayer is more than an order of words. . . .” 
—T.S. Eliot, “Little Gidding,” Four Quartets 


Thomas Merton talks about prayer 
like no one else. He discards pious, 
conventional language and creates 
a new language of prayer. His 
words arise from his experience in 
prayer and from the realities of life 
in the modern world, but at the 
same time, they are rooted in the 
Bible and in the Christian tradition 
of prayer. 

A cloistered Trappist monk who 
spent his last years as a hermit, 
Merton, through his writings on 
spirituality and on social issues, 
powerfully influenced his gencra- 
tion and continues to speak to ours. 
He has been called by some Amer- 
ica’s spiritual director. 

A journal entry from Lent 1965 
(Vow, Master 208), three and a half 
years before his accidental death, 
is characteristic Merton. His words 
are not so much about prayer as 
they are prayer: 

April 4, Passion Sunday 
Light rain all night. 

The need to keep working at 
meditation and going to the root. 
Mere passivity won’t do at this 
point, but activism won’t do ei- 
ther. A time of wordless deepen- 
ing to grasp the inner reality of 
my nothingness in Him, who is. 

Talking about it in these terms 
is absurd, nothing to do with the 
concrete reality that is to be 
grasped and is grasped. My 
prayer is peace and struggle in si- 
lence, to be aware and true, be- 
yond myself. To go outside the 
door of myself, not because I will 
it but because I am called and 
must respond. 
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Pee Ree: 

Prayer that goes to the root for 
Merton is the deepening awareness 
of the reality of life in Christ, apart 
from whom we are nothing. The 
apostle Paul expresses the same 
idea in more familiar language, 
praying that the Ephesian Chris- 
tians would be “rooted and 
grounded” in the love of Christ 
through his indwelling presence 
(Ephesians 3:17). 

Prayer is rooted in the reality of our 
existence. Few of us are interested 
in facing our inner emptiness and 
conflict, Merton believes (in Tobin 
15): 

‘In our struggle with ourselves 
we have a choice—hope or de- 
spair. And, of course, the de- 
spairing choice is: “God could 
not possibly live in someone like 
me.” The other choice is to turn 
back to God again as to the 
ground of our being, the root of 
our life. ... And that is our 
prayer. ... it is not something 
we do. It’s something we are. 
The struggle itself is our exis- 
tence.’ 


Merton is not counseling an intro- 
spection that would root a person 
more deeply in the illusory egocen- 
tric self. 


Prayer is rooted in the reality of 
God’s presence within. Merton 
speaks of grasping not only our 
own emptiness, but also the reality 
of God, or, better, an awareness of 
being grasped by him in whom we 
live and move and have our being 
(Acts 17:28): “To be open to the 
nothingness which I am is to grasp 
the All in whom I am” (Vow, Master 
207). For Merton, the reality of 
God’s immanence in his creation 
and of his indwelling in the soul 
were experienced realities, not 
merely articles of faith or theologi- 
cal convictions. 

Prayer is rooted in the reality of the 
world in which we exist. The world is 
not “out there,” Merton reminds 
us: “Iam... a manin the modern 
world. In fact, I am the world just 
as you are!” (CWA, Master 377). 
“We should have compunction to- 
day for collective crime... ,’” Mer- 
ton says (in Tobin 12), referring to 
our complicity with social sin. He 
warns against an “individualist 
piety” that ”... is content precisely 
with the petty consolations of de- 
votionalism and _ sentimentality. 
But more than that, individualism 
resists the summons to communal 
witness and collective human re- 
sponse to God” (Contemp. Prayer 
108). Such a “bogus interiority” 
may provide an excuse for evading 
the realities of life. 

For today’s Christian, however, 
the danger of quietism may be 
much less than the danger of pray- 
erless activism. Paradoxically, “It is 


in deep solitude that I find the gen- 
tleness with which I can truly love 
my brothers” (SJ 268). 

Prayer itself is neither passivity 
nor activism, Merton says, which is 
perhaps a new idea for some. 
Wordlessness as prayer may also 
sound strange to those for whom 
prayer is words, even chatter, and a 
human agenda for God. Yet the 
Bible speaks of stillness as neces- 
sary to knowledge of God and of 
the wordless sighs or groans of the 
Holy Spirit as prayer. 

Prayer is rooted in the reality of the 
church. Merton’s teachings on 
prayer are grounded in the insights 
of many pray-ers over the centuries 
and in the reality of the body of 
Christ. Merton distinguishes be- 
tween living tradition and dead tra- 
ditionalism: “The presence of a 
strong element of human conser- 
vatism in the Church should not 
obscure the fact that Christian 
tradition, supernatural in _ its 
source, is something absolutely op- 
posed to human traditionalism” 
(NSC 142). 

The communion of saints, too, is 
a living reality, not just an article 
of faith: “... the more we are one 
with God, the more we are united 
with one another; and the silence of 
contemplation is deep, rich and 
endless society, not only with God 
but with men” (NSC 66). 

Rooted in personal reality, 
Christ, the world, the church, and 
the Bible, Thomas Merton’s writ- 
ings on prayer can help us find our 
roots. (For further reading, I sug- 
gest New Seeds of Contemplation, 
Contemplative Prayer, and Praying 
the Psalms.) 

What Is Prayer? 

Most Christians would agree that 
prayer is important. Many (or 
most) would also admit that they 
devote little time to it. These hypo- 
thetical Christians might lament, 
perhaps with annoyance, that they 
do not have time to pray and do 
not know how. Few of us, I would 
guess, received sustained, thought- 
ful teaching on prayer in our vari- 
ous church traditions. 

Merton gives his diagnosis of 
modern spiritual life (CWA, Master 
370): 


Rooted in personal 
reality, Christ, the 
world, the church, 
and the Bible, 
Thomas Merton's 
writings on prayer 


can help us find 


our roots. 


Let us start from one admitted 
fact: if prayer, meditation and 
contemplation were once taken 
for granted as central realities in 
human life everywhere, they are 
so no longer. They are regarded, 
even by believers, as somehow 
marginal and secondary: what 
counts is getting things done. 
Prayer seems to be nothing but 
‘saying words,’ and meditation 
is a mysterious process which is 
not understood... 


In such a pragmatic view, prayer is 
getting things done, in a spiritual 
way. Petition and intercession are 
emphasized. 

Certainly action and active forms 
of prayer are at the heart of Chris- 
tian life. But, Merton says (CWA, 
Master 375), 

He who attempts to act and do 
things for others or for the world 
without deepening his own self- 
understanding, freedom, integ- 
rity and capacity to love, will not 
have anything to give others. He 
will communicate to them noth- 
ing but the contagion of his own 
obsessions, his aggressiveness, 
his ego-centered ambitions, his 
delusions about ends and means, 
his doctrinaire prejudices and 
ideas. 

Prayer is, above all, the love of God. 
In prayer we learn that the first 
commandment—to love God with 
our whole heart and mind and soul 
and strength—is actually our deep- 
est need and desire (NSC 288). 
Prayer, Merton says, “”. . . means 


yearning for the simple presence of 
God, for a personal understanding 
of his word, for knowledge of his 
will and for capacity to hear and 
obey him” (Contemp. Prayer 67). Ex- 
periences of God’s presence, of 
course, are not to be sought for 
their own sake. 

Is work prayer; is prayer work? 
Merton exposes the fallacy of those 
who insist that their work is their 
prayer and thus excuse themselves 
from personal or corporate prayer. 
Prayerlessness may poison work: 
“Unnatural, frantic, or anxious 
work done under pressure of greed 
or fear or any other inordinate pas- 
sion, cannot properly speaking be 
dedicated to God, because God 
never wills such work directly” 
(NSC 19). In contrast, to work 
“... carefully and well, with love 
and respect for the nature of my 
task and with due attention to its 
purpose, is to unite myself with 
God’s will in my work. In this way 
I become his instrument. He works 
through me” (NSC 19). Work be- 
comes prayer. 

And yes, prayer is work. As Je- 
sus said, our work is to believe in 
him whom the Father has sent 
(John 6:29). Paradoxically, we la- 
bor in order to rest in God’s pres- 
ence (NSC 243): 

There is no such thing as a kind 
of prayer in which you do abso- 
lutely nothing. If you are doing 
nothing you are not praying. On 
the other hand, if God is the 
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source of your inferior activity, 
the work of your faculties may be 
entirely beyond conscious esti- 
mation, and its results may not 
be seen or understood. 

Is prayer play? Or is it boring re- 
ligious obligation? Of those over- 
serious in prayer Merton comments 
(NSC 223), “If they ever had a sense 
of humor, they have now become 
so nervous that it has abandoned 
them altogether.” Merton’s child- 
like simplicity arose from his life of 
prayer. 

Humor, joy, often hilarity, and 
an appreciation of the beauty and 
incongruity of life bubble up in his 
writings. This mixture of exhilara- 
tion and discipline is best imaged 
forth as dance (NSC 297): ”... the 
Lord plays and diverts Himself in 
the garden of His creation, and if 
we could let go of our own obses- 
sion with what we think is the 
meaning of it all, we might be able 
to hear His call and follow Him in 
His mysterious, cosmic dance.” 


How to Pray? 

Solitude, silence, and simplicity 
were essential to Merton’s prayer. 
Jesus went to lonely places for 
prayer. Christians need _ these 
things to the extent possible in their 
circumstances (NSC 80-81): ”. . . the 
truest solitude is not something 
outside you, not an absence of men 
or of sound around you; it is an 
abyss opening up in the center of 
your own soul. . . a hunger that 
will never be satisfied with any 
created thing.” 

Nature, too, was central to Mer- 
ton’s prayer. We must acquire, he 
says, “... the ability to respond to 
reality, to see the value and the 
beauty in ordinary things, to come 
alive to the splendor that is all 
around us in the creatures of God” 
(No Man Is An Island, Reader 386). 
More poetically and meditatively, 

THE BLUE ELM TREE near at 
hand and the light blue hills in 
the distance: the red bare clay 
where I am supposed to plant 
some shade trees: these are be- 
fore me as | sit in the sun for a 
free half hour between direction 
and work....I sit ona cedar log 
half chewed by some novice’s 
blunt ax, and do not reflect on 
the plans I have made for this 
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place of prayer, because they do 
not matter. They will happen 
when they will happen. The hills 
are as pure as jade in the dis- 
tance. God is in His transparent 
world, but He is too sacred to be 
mentioned, too holy to be ob- 
served. I sit in silence. (SJ, 


Reader 208). 


This sort of “natural contempla- 
tion” is a gift, although it involves 
labor. Non-monks can at least ac- 
quire the capacity for momentary 
meditation, as Merton did even in 
the bustling monastery: “”...I have 
there gained the knack of dropping 
everything, completely relaxing my 
attention and forgetting the work 
by going out and looking at the 
hills” (Vow, Master 179). 

Now for some practical insights 
from Merton on how to pray. 

1) Start where you are, with obsta- 
cles to prayer, lack of desire to 
pray, inadequate or wrong ideas 
about prayer, bad experiences, feel- 
ings of unworthiness: “ ‘Don’t let 
your prayer be a fight against real- 
ity. And the first reality you’ve got 
is yourself, and that’s where prayer 
begins ....in the reality which I have 
and am now, there is a possibility for 
growth which God has put there’ ” 
(in Tobin 11). Yet we must be 
ready to renounce “all deluded im- 
ages of ourselves, all exaggerated 
estimates of our own capacities” 
(Contemp. Prayer 68), and precon- 
ceived ideas of what should occur 
in prayer. Exploration is essential: 
“Use whatever helps you, and 
avoid what gets in your way” (NSC 
155). 

2) Do not worry about distractions. 

Merton remarks (NSC 221), “If 
you have never had any distrac- 
tions you don’t know how to 
pray.” Distractions, “useless or 
even evil thoughts and images,” 
force one to pray more deeply and 
truly. Most harmful and insidious 
is elaboration of projects, such as 
mental letter writing or composing 
sermons. Merton counsels simple 
attention to God, paying no atten- 
tion to distractions or gently refus- 
ing them. 

3) Do not rely on feelings of devo- 
tion or of closeness to God in measur- 
ing the effectiveness or “spiritual- 


ity” of prayer. This is a common 
mistake. Likewise one should not 
gauge “success” by the intellect 

(having profound ideas), by the 
will (making virtuous resolutions), 
or by an increase in virtue. Prayer 
is not a performance, and its fruit 
may not be evident. 

4) Difficulty in or even inability to 
pray may actually signal progress in 
prayer. Recalling St. John of the 
Cross, Merton (NSC 221) says: 
“Prayer and love are really learned 
in the hour when prayer becomes 
impossible and your heart turns to 
stone.” Provided, that is, one is ac- 
tually trying. The experience in 
prayer of the apparent absence of 
God is more common in the mod- 
ern world than a sense of his pres- 
ence. Merton speaks of a dialectic 
between absence and presence as 
part of growth in faith. Prayer is a 
living process. 

5) Keep it simple. Merton was 
suspicious of methods. Prayer, he 
said (in Tobin 16), “’... should be 
as simple as breathing and living. 
As soon as you make an issue out 
of it, it tends to get confused and 
distorted ....I don’t regard prayer 
as a specifically sacred activity. It 
is life.’ ” 

Is there a method to prayer? 

Merton’s teachings are based 
upon lectio divina, an approach em- 
ployed in monastic communities 
from the earliest Christian centu- 
ries. Not so much a method, it in- 
volves the whole person in ” 
‘prayer of the heart’ . . . in the gen- 
eral sense of a prayer that seeks its 
roots in the very ground of our be- 
ing, not merely in our mind or our 
affections” (Contemp. Prayer 30-31). 

The starting point is reading of 
Scripture and of other spiritual 
writings, which leads one to medi- 
tation and from there to prayer 
proper, and finally to contemplation 
(still prayer). One moves back and 
forth among those “steps,” which 
are not watertight or hierarchical. 

The movement from reading to 
contemplation does, however, rep- 
resent a decrease in our efforts and 
an increase in divine activity. Thus 
lectio is not a spiritual achievement. 
In general, more time should be > 
spent in meditation and prayer 


than in reading. 

Reading is first. Slow, attentive 
reading of Scripture is central, 
particularly the Psalms and the 
Gospels. Merton recommends 
slow ‘sapiential’ and loving recita- 
tion of a favorite psalm, dwelling 
on the deep sense of the words for 
us here and now” (Contemp. Prayer 
68). Other writings on Christian 
spirituality, as well as poetry, can 
help to move us into the presence 
of God. Follow the sequence of 
thoughts in Scripture without 
bringing in a lot of historical or 
theological context. Such reading is 
not academic, aesthetic, or merely 
devotional. 

Meditation is a listening that 
abandons the sequence of thoughts 
on the page to follow one’s own 
thoughts (NSC 215): “As soon as 
any thought stimulates your mind 
or your heart you can put the book 
down because your meditation has 
begun.” The intellect and emotions 
are engaged. Yet meditation is not 
compulsive thinking or an attempt 
to produce deep insights. 

The purpose of meditation is 
two-fold, Merton says (NSC 217): 

First it is supposed to give you 
sufficient control over your 
mind and memory and will to 
enable you to recollect yourself 
and withdraw from _ exterior 
things and the business and ac- 
tivities and thoughts and con- 
cerns of temporal existence, and 
second-this is the real end of 
meditation-it teaches you how 
to become aware of the presence 
of God; and most of all it aims at 
bringing you to a state of almost 
constant loving attention to God, 
and dependence on him. 

What is more, “Christ prays in us 
when we meditate on the Psalms 
. . . perhaps even more perfectly 
than when we recite them vocally” 
(Praying the Psalms 18). 

Merton does not stress the use of 
the imagination in meditation, 
such as imagining sights, sounds, 
and smells in a Biblical scene or 
“visualization” in various forms 
(NSC 154): 

It is faith and not imagination 
that gives us supernatural life, 
faith that justifies us, faith that 
leads to contemplation .... If 
you need to use your imagina- 
tion in order to remind yourself 


In prayer we learn 
that the first 
commandment— 
to love God with 
our whole heart and 
mind and soul and 


strength—is actually 


our deepest need 
and desire. 


of the Christ in Whom you be- 
lieve, go ahead and use it. But if 
you can exercise your faith in 
Him without the bother of al- 
ways conjuring up some picture 
of Him, so much the better: Your 
faith will be simpler and purer. 

His reasons for this are profound 
(NSC 155-6): “We tend to create for 
ourselves a Christ in our own im- 
age, a projection of our own aspira- 
tions, desires and ideals... . [and] 
of the things we and our society 
and our part of society happen to 
live for.” 

Yet Merton deeply appreciates 
the role of art, poetry, and music in 
meditation (NSC 216): “Learn how 
to contemplate works of art.... 
Above all, enter into the Church’s 
liturgy and make the liturgical cy- 
cle part of your life—let its rhythm 
work its way into your body and 
soul.” Meditation can take the form 
of journaling, drawing, _ silent 
walks, and manual work, espe- 
cially outdoors: “ “You don’t even 
have to be telling yourself, “I am 
praying,” or even know it’ ” (in To- 
bin 14). Attention is the key. 

Difficulties in meditation will 
arise (NSC 218): “Far from realizing 
Him, you begin to realize nothing 
more than our own helplessness to 
know Him, and you begin to think 
that meditation is something alto- 
gether hopeless and impossible.”’ 
Merton offers practical and hopeful 
counsel (NSC_ 218-219): 

Do you think your meditation 
has failed? On the contrary: this 


bafflement, this darkness, this an- 
guish of helpless desire is a ful- 
fillment of meditation. For if 
meditation aims above all at es- 
tablishing in your soul a vital 
contact of love with the living 
God, then as long as it only pro- 
duces images and ideas and af- 
fections that you can understand, 
feel and appreciate, it is not yet 
doing its full quota of work. But 
when it gets beyond the level of 
your understanding and your 
imagination, it is really bringing 
you close to God . . . [you] are 
consequently forced to reach out 
for him by blind faith and hope 
and love. 
One should persevere. “Eventually 
your own suffering and the secret 
work of grace will teach you what 
to do” (NSC 219). 

Prayer directs thoughts and emo- 
tions that come up in meditation to 
God in praise, petition, interces- 
sion, thanksgiving, confession, in- 
tentions. If meditation is listening, 
then prayer is a “speaking” that in- 
volves the will and all the faculties. 
Prayer may be vocal or mental (si- 
lent), using words or images. 

Merton does not like the term 
“mental” prayer because it sug- 
gests that such prayer is all in the 
“mind”; he prefers “interior 
prayer” (Charity 297). The basis of 
all interior prayer is faith, the func- 
tion of which is to purify our hearts 
of all that is not faith, including all 
imaginings and desires that have 
nothing to do with God and his 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Coal Miners and Kings 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
NOVELIST DENISE GIARDINA 


Denise Giardina’s first novel, Good King Harry, retells the life of Henry V. Her second 
novel, Storming Heaven, is an account of the coal miners’ uprising in 1921, which was followed 
by a sequel, The Unquiet Earth. Giardina writes about the powerful and the powerless with 
a passion that engages us in their moral struggles. 


Radix: I’m interested in knowing 
something about your roots. You 
were born in West Virginia in a 
mining community. Was your fa- 
ther a miner? 


Giardina: No, he was an accoun- 
tant for the coal company. Both of 
my grandfathers were miners at 
different times in their lives. I 
had uncles on both sides of my 
family who worked for the 
mines. 


Radix: At what point did you de- 
cide to become a writer? 


Giardina: It was a long process. 

It’s one of those things where you 
want to do it, but you don’t know 
if you can do it well enough to ac- 
tually call yourself a writer. For ex- 
ample, someone may say they 
wanted to play professional tennis, 
but that doesn’t mean they can. 
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I wanted to write ever since I 
was a child, but it really wasn’t un- 
til I was in my late twenties that I 
began to get a sense that I actually 
could do it. 


Radix: I’m familiar with your first 
novel. Had you done some writing 
prior to that? 


Giardina: Not a lot. I’d written 
some non-fiction. I wrote an article 
for Sojourners, and I’d written a few 
short things for school papers and 
such, I’ve never written any short 
stories. I’m really not a short story 
writer. I tried to write a novel a 
couple of times and only got about 
15 pages done. 


Radix: A character in The Unquiet 
Earth says something to the effect 
that “nobody: writes about hillbil- 
lies.” Did you think that at one 
time? 


Giardina: Yes, I didn’t really know 
anything about Appalachian litera- 
ture. It was never talked about 
much in the schools. And there 
wasn’t a sense that you could be 
from Appalachia and write about 
this area, or that anybody would 
want to read about it if you did 
write about it. I was in my twen- 
ties before I began to read Appala- 
chian writing and realized that it 
was out there. Even then I wrote 
my first book on a different subject, 
because I was afraid publishers 
wouldn’t be interested in Appala- 
chian subject matter. I think it is 
still a hurdle to get over. Not even 
so much with publishers anymore, 
but with reviewers who don’t take 
your work seriously. It’s just one 
of those things you have to deal 
with. It’s basically a kind of preju- 
dice. 


Radix: On the surface your first 


book Good King Harry seems pretty 
far removed in subject matter from 
your second two books, although 
there are underlying similarities. 
What was it that caught your imag- 
ination about Henry V? 


Giardina: Probably the time pe- 
riod. I was a history major and the 
medieval period has always been 
one of my favorite periods. Also, 
I’ve always loved Shakespeare and 
I like the plays about Henry IV and 
Henry V. I was interested in char- 
acter development. In Shakespeare 
the character starts out as this dis- 
solute, drunken, silly, and irrespon- 
sible individual who changes into a 
great king. He does this by going 
to war. I’ve read some historical 
records that indicate that just the 
Opposite happened. He probably 
was a good person before he got all 
of that power that gradually did 
him in. 

I was working for the Episco- 
pal Peace Fellowship at the time I 
was writing the book. Before that, 
when I was in seminary, I had also 
worked at an Episcopal church in 
Maryland which had a lot of mili- 
tary families. So I was interested in 
the question of pacifism and what 
war does to people and how peo- 
ple justify going to war, and also 
when can violence be avoided. 


Radix: As you portrayed Henry V, 
he seemed very conflicted about 
the uses of power and about going 
into battle, but he’s remembered as 
a great warrior king. Did you find 
historical evidence that he was in- 
deed conflicted about how he used 
power? 


Giardina: It’s been so long since 
I’ve worked with the material I’m 
not sure that I could come up with 
any details at the moment, but at 
the time I felt that I was getting 
conflicting views. I took the view 
that he was conflicted too. I evalu- 
ated historical evidence. 

Many of the more traditional 
views could be traced back to sto- 
ries that were circulated only 150- 
200 years after his death. I found 
that even though by our standards 
he would be considered warlike, 


by the standards of his own time he 
was actually controversial for being 
too lenient. It sounds awful, but 
most people in those days believed 
that when you conquered a town 
you put everybody to death. You 
let your soldiers rape and murder 
and pillage. Henry V was the first 
person, who I’ve come across any- 


their lives. His administration also 
abolished the mine guard system, 
which was basically a private po- 
lice force. 

I think it would have made a big 
difference. Not that there wasn’t 
still labor strife in the ‘30s, if you 
look at some other parts of the coal 
fields and also the auto workers in 


There’s something about power, 
whoever has it. Power and human 


sin get together. 


way, to forbid that type of thing. 

And because of that a lot of people 
didn’t like him. There is evidence 
that a lot of the nobility didn’t like 
him because pillaging was how 
they made money. I may have pre- 
sented him as being better than he 
actually was. But for the purposes 
of the book I thought that was fine. 


Radix: Moving on to your next 
novel, Storming Heaven, which 
takes place in Appalachia, there is 
this huge climactic battle between 
the poor miners who want to un- 
ionize and the mine owners who 
end up bringing in the federal gov- 
ernment. I found it incredible that 
a country would wage war in that 
Way against its own people. In the 
afterword you explain that the un- 
ions weren’t able to come in until 
years later when Franklin Roose- 
velt was president. To me that was 
a strong argument for voting. 

Do you think all that suffering 
could have beeen avoided if there 
had been a different president? 


Giardina: Yes, I think if Roosevelt 
had been president in 1921 a lot of 
that wouldn’t have happened. The 
battle wouldn’t have been neces- 
sary in the first place because he 
made it legal for people to orga- 
nize. He made it safe for organiz- 
ers to go into the coal fields and 
sign people up openly as opposed 
to going in and being fearful for 


Detroit. But overall I think there 
was a big difference in the federal 
government response under Roose- 
velt. Especially early in his admin- 
istration. Some of the early things 
that his administration did were 
undermined later by Congress. But 
there was a difference. 


Radix: I was surprised then with 
the sequel, The Unquiet Earth, that 
during the Kennedy administration 
once more the government and the 
FBI and the mine owners and cor- 
rupt union officials seemed to be 
colluding against the miners. But 
at the same time you had VISTA 
workers and the war on poverty 
going on. How could these things 
be going on at the same time? 


Giardina: The VISTA movement 
actually got going during John- 
son’s administration. I think the 
Johnson administration did more 
for the war on poverty than the 
Kennedy administration did. Dur- 
ing the Johnson administration 
some major organizing was being 
done. But they had barely gotten 
underway when the powers-that- 
be realized what was going on and 
moved to clamp down on it. 

So there was only a period of 
about a year or year and a half 
when a lot was going on. For exam- 
ple, in southern West Virginia in a 
lot of counties you had poor peo- 
ple’s organizations starting up and 
they were getting federal money to 
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start up programs. But it was really 
threatening to corrupt politicians 
who ran the counties because they 
were used to controlling that kind 
of money. So they got the local 
Congress people and senators to 
get together with Johnson and oth- 
ers in the administration and basi- 
cally said, “You’ve got to stop do- 
ing this,” and they did. They took 
that money and instead of sending 
it to these poor people’s organiza- 
tions they sent it to the county poli- 
ticians. 

So within less than two years 
things were pretty much back to 
normal. It just became money that 
the politicians could put in their 
pockets rather then use to help any- 
body. 


meeting. One person said, “Several 
people in the community want to 
write books but don’t have time 
right now. It’s not fair that you 
should be taking time to write a 
book when other people want to do 
it.” I felt like, “I don’t care; I’m go- 
ing to write this book.” 

As I began to get a sense that the 
book was actually pretty good I be- 
gan to have a selfish, but also in 
some ways justifiable, fecling that I 
didn’t want to take an advance and 
turn it over to the community 
when it had been such a struggle to 
get time to write or feel that any- 
body approved of what I was do- 
ing. 

It was seen as an individual exer- 
cise that I shouldn’t be focusing on 


The place where I grew up looks 


devastated ... There used to be 
150,000 people living there and now 


there are only 22,000. 


Radix: One theme that runs 
through all three of your novels is 
that principalities and powers are 
at work in the political system. 


Giardina: Yes, there’s something 
about power, whoever has it. 
Power and human sin get together. 


Radix: I know that you were part 
of a community in Washington, 
D.C., for a while. You wrote Good 
King Harry during that period of 
time. How did living in commu- 
nity work out with your being a 
writer and a novelist? 


Giardina: There was some tension 
around it. It was one reason | 
eventually left the community. I 
hadn’t been published and people 
didn’t know how seriously to take 
my writing. It was hard to find 
writing time and I felt that when I 
did take writing time there was re- 
sentment from some people. We 
had these weekly house meetings. 
The issue came up in a house 
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so much. It was hard because I 
was having so much fun doing it 
and it was so exciting to discover 
this gift. But I couldn’t talk about 
it. Actually a few people there 
were supportive. But generally I 
couldn’t say much about it or 
share the fun of it. 


Radix: An Italian family plays a 
minor role in both Storming Heaven 
and The Ungquiet Earth. I was won- 
dering if those characters were 
based on your family. 


Giardina: Very loosely based on 
my family in some aspects, but not 
in great detail. Mostly in the less 
important details of things like the 
food they eat, etc. My father’s par- 
ents came from Sicily about the 
time that the characters did, but 
my grandmother didn’t lose all of 
her sons in a mining accident, for 
example, and lose her mind. 

There is some connection in the 
sense that neither of my grandpar- 
ents learned to speak English very 
well. So I had these grandparents 


that I couldn’t talk to, except on a 
very basic level. A lot of Italians 
did learn to speak English pretty 
well, but for some reason my 
grandparents didn’t try or didn’t 
have the aptitude or whatever. 

My dad was never very good 
with languages either. Although 
he spoke English fluently he never 
really learned to express himself as 
well in English as in Italian. You 
could even tell that when he talked. 
When he’d speak Italian he’d be all 
excited and expressive, but he al- 
ways seemed to have more trouble 
expressing himself in English. I 
think there is a sense of that family 
being disconnected, of not commu- 
nicating. That’s probably the main 
similarity. Most of those plot ele- 
ments are fictional. 


Radix: As an Italian immigrant 
family did you feel marginalized? 
Or was there an Italian sub- 
culture? 


Giardina: There was an Italian sub- 
culture and also a whole immigrant 
sub-culture. The county where I 
grew up had an extremely large 
black population for one thing and 
also an extremely large population 
of immigrants. The biggest group 
was probably Italian. Something 
like one-fifth of the county was Ital- 
ian. There were also quite a few 
Eastern Europeans and Russians. 
There’s still an Orthodox church 
there with a gold leaf dome. 

It was like a miniature Pennsyl- 
vania. By the time I was a kid, there 
wasn’t really any distinction. I 
went to school with kids of all 
kinds of different last names. But 
we all had hillbilly accents. 


Radix: I notice that there is a dis- 
claimer in The Unquiet Earth that I 
didn’t see in Storming Heaven, 
about the characters not being 
based on real people. Did you run 
into some trouble with that in the 
first book? 


Giardina: No, | didn’t run into 
trouble with it. I think I put that in 
because there are things that are 
based on actual events in The Un- 
quiet Earth involving people who 


still are alive. So I wanted to make 
it clear that it was fictional. For ex- 
ample, there was a VISTA worker 
who I’ve met who was harassed by 
the Secret Service because he was 
doing activist work against strip 
mining. The coal companies basi- 
cally got the Selective Service after 
him and they tried to draft him and 
send him to Vietnam. 

He certainly didn’t mind that I 
was writing about that, but I still 
didn’t want any connections made. 
I didn’t want people to think that 
he was this character because the 
character is very different in other 
ways. Also the character becomes 
a Jesuit priest and I have a couple 
of good friends who are Jesuits, 
one of whom I used as a research- 
type person. I didn’t want any- 
body to think that this character 
who has an affair was based on one 


of my Jesuit friends because of | 


things like that. So I put the dis- 
claimer in. 


Radix: You must do an enormous 
amount of historical research for 
your books. I hadn’t realized you 
had been a history major. What is 
your procedure? Do you do all of 
the research and then write the 
books or do you do research as you 
go along? 


Giardina: I do as much as a! can 
beforehand. I do as much as I need 
to be able to step into that world. I 
don’t feel as if I have to do it all. 
There are also things that I don’t 
anticipate. So I’m usually doing re- 
search right along while I’m writ- 
ing too. But I try to get most of it 
out of the way before I start so I 
don’t have to keep interrupting 
myself. 


Radix: What fiction writers do you 
read for your own pleasure? 


Giardina: I like to read some of the 
old English writers like Dickens 
and Charlotte and Emily Bronte, 
and Jane Austen. They are proba- 
bly my favorites and also Shake- 
speare. Although he’s not a fiction 
writer, T.S. Eliot is far and away 
my favorite poet and the only one 
that I really read over and over 


again. I also think I’ve been influ- 
enced by Flannery O’Connor. | 
read a real variety. 

It’s always hard to pick out con- 
temporary writers. I really enjoy 
reading Barbara Kingsolver who 
tclls a good story and shares some 
of my values. I enjoy an Appala- 
chian writer named Lee Smith. I 
really admire Cormack McCarthy, 
especially the beauty of his lan- 
guage. 

I read a lot of British writers. I’m 
sort of an Anglophile. I like Salman 
Rushdie and I like Graham Swift, 
Penelope Lively, and A.S. Byatt. I 
like Pat Barker a lot. She writes 
about working class women in 
England, and also wrote a trilogy 
on WWI. Sometimes I'll like one 
book by an author and then I don’t 
become interested in them other- 
wise. 

One of the most powerful novels 
I’ve ever read is The Plague by Ca- 
mus. I originally had to read Ca- 
mus in a high school French class 
in the original French, which put 
me off Camus for a long time. | fi- 
nally readThe Plague about two 
months ago and it’s just an incredi- 
ble book. It’s one of the most spiri- 
tually powerful books I’ve ever 
read. I’ve been thinking about it a 
lot. 


mentioned 


Radix: You’ve the 
Brontes. There are allusions to Wu- 
thering Heights in both Storming 
Heaven and The Unquiet Earth. In 
fact one of the romances in The Un- 
guiet Earth has a shadow of Heath- 
cliff and Cathy in it. 


Giardina: Actually the whole 
structure of The Unquiet Earth is 
based on Wuthering Heights. The 
classic movie version with Law- 
rence Olivier ends when Cathy 
dies. But the book continues the 
story with the next generation. 

The character of Dillon is difficult 
like Heathcliff and the character of 
Rachel is more conventional like 
Cathy. Yet Dillon appeals to Ra- 
chel. Rachel dies about two-thirds 
of the way through the book and 
then later on her body is dug up as 
Cathy’s is in Wuthering Heights. So 
really the structure is very similar. 
Also in the ending of Storming 
Heaven where Rondal dies, Carrie’s 
last words are an inside-out ver- 
sion of the ending of Wuthering 
Heights. So, yes, it was pretty con- 
scious. 


Radix: I understand that you’re 
back in West Virginia now. Are 
you writing? 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Cover Art: Storming Heaven 


Remembering a Community 
Once Upon a Time When We Were Colored 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Once Upon a Time When We Were 
Colored takes place in small town in 
pre-civil-rights-era Mississippi. The 
story follows the life of Cliff Taul- 
bert, an African American born to 
an unwed teenager in a cotton field 
in 1946. He is taken in by his grcat- 
grandparents, where he develops a 
close relationship with his  great- 
grandfather, a retired preacher who 
teaches Cliff about life. 

Sadly, some of the first things 
Cliff learns about are how to sur- 
vive in a racist society. Cliff is in- 
troduced to the alphabet with a les- 
son about the letters C and W for 
Colored and White, which tell the 
little boy what bathrooms and 
drinking fountains he can use. 

The actor (Charles Taylor, Jr.) 
who plays Cliff as a young boy has 
a natural sweetness that makes his 
entry into this unjust world even 
more heartbreaking. When _ his 
great-grandmother becomes _ ill, 
Cliff moves in with his great-aunt, 
Ma Ponk (played by Phylicia 
Rashad), a woman who misses her 
Own grown sons. 

Though she’s dressed like a 
dowdy matron, Rashad’s natural 
radiance shines through and, by the 
sheer force of her charm, she be- 
comes the film’s emotional center. 
This is a good thing because the 
number of characters and sub-plots 
diffuses the story. The film necds a 
center. The main character, Cliff, is 
played by three different actors, 
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Despite the injustice 
and economic 
hardship of that 
time, there was 

a strong and loving 


community 


which makes Rashad important for 
continuity. 

The movie, which simply tells 
stories about people who live in 
the town, has been criticized for 
not having a more dramatic story 
line. First-time director Tim Reid 
has responded that this film shows 
what black life is really like; the 
movies about black people as 
drug-pushers, prostitutes, and 
criminals perpetuate negative ster- 
eotypes. 

The movie is not propelled by a 
a fast-paced plot but by a unifying 
theme: despite the injustice and ec- 
onomic hardship of that time, 
there was a strong and loving com- 
munity of people who knew how 
to “do the right thing.” Instead of 
moving in a straight line toward a 
dramatic climax, the film has an in- 
ner rhythm. For every humiliation 
and loss inflicted on the characters 


by white society, the black com- 
munity counters with acts of com- 
passion and courage that create a 
livable community. 

At one point, young Cliff, who 
is reading a book, asks his aunt 
what the word orphanage means. 
Living as he does in a loving, ex- 
tended, family, orphanage is not 
only an unknown word, it is an 
unknown concept—that any child 
would be unwanted or placed 
with strangers. 

At the end of the film, as the 
grown-up Cliff leaves town on a 
bus going north, we know he is 
heading toward a future with 
more opportunities. But his move 
to a big city will not be without 
cost. He is leaving something spe- 
cial behind: a place where he is 
known and loved. 

When We Were Colored, based on 
an autobiographical memoir, is 
about a specific man and a specific 
community. But its theme reso- 
nates with a larger human story. 
Most of us have roots, just a few 
generations back, in a rural small- 
town life that no longer exists for 
us. Globally, what remains of vil- 
lage life is rapidly being eroded as 
people flock to urban areas where 
values and relationships are easily 
undermined. 

For us, in the church, the chal- 
lenge is to recreate the sense of 
community that has been lost in’ 
the larger culture. 


Music 


Mary Lou Williams 
Zodiac Suite & Zoning 


Smithsonian /Folkways Records 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Everyone’s heard of Duke Elling- 
ton. The big band jazz maestro’s 
name and artistic achievements 
have become part of our cultural 
fabric. But few people—even bona- 
fide jazzophiles—are aware of or 
conversant with the career of Mary 
Lou Williams, the pianist who 
worked as a top-notch arranger 
with Ellington during the ‘40s. 

At a time when women artists 
were relegated to vocals-only duty 
on the bandstand, Williams was 
not only arranging music for jazz 
orchestras, but was also composing 
and leading her own ensembles. 
She was so highly regarded that 
she earned the tag, the first great 
female instrumentalist in jazz. 

Fifteen years after her death, the 
re-release of two of Williams’s 
most striking works of art—Zodiac 
Suite and Zoning, both reissued on 
CD by Smithsonian/Folkways— 
draw proper attention to and long- 
overdue recognition of her exqui- 
site compositions and her valuable 
contributions to American music. 
Zodiac Suite, her first extended 
work recorded in 1945, is acknowl- 
edged as a masterpiece, and Zon- 
ing, her adventurous and forward- 
looking 1974 album, sounds re- 
markably fresh today. 

Zodiac Suite, originally issued on 
the Asch label and later recorded 
by the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, finds Williams giving solo, 
duo and trio musical interpreta- 
tions of the 12 astrological signs. 


The suite is no fluff piece. It fea- 
tures the innovative pianist playing 
in a range of jazz styles infused 
with swing, blues, and _ classical 
music sensibilities. “Libra,” in- 
spired by Libra friends Art Tatum 
and Bud Powell (both jazz pia- 
nists), is an impressionistic melody. 
“Scorpio” features an intriguing 
blues ostinato, and the sprite and 
moody “Aries” swings with gusto. 
The beauty of the pack is Wil- 
liams’s whimsical jaunt into the 
world of twin personalities, the 
tempo-shifting “Gemini.” 

Williams used the zodiac as a 
compositional concept. As _ ex- 
plained in the album’s liner notes 
by jazz journalist Dan Morgen- 


ity and 


stern, she read a book about astrol- 
ogy that inspired her to write a 
suite based on musicians she knew 
born under the various signs. Mor- 
genstern noted, “Thus it wasn’t a 
deep or abiding interest in the 
pseudo-science of the stars that at- 
tracted Mary. Rather, she found the 
signs and their presumed charac- 
teristics a handy way to sketch mu- 
sical portraits of specific persons 
and general psychological states 
and attitudes.” 

Known for her pianistic versatil- 
adaptability, Williams 
showed she could add avant-garde 
colors to her musical palette on 
Zoning, an album recorded nearly 
30 years later and released on her 
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own Mary Records imprint. Elling- 
ton once characterized Williams as 
“perpetually contemporary” and 
“soul on soul.” He could have eas- 
ily been describing this recording, 
which is compelling in its improvi- 
sational energy and beautiful in its 
simplicity. While she leads two dif- 
ferent trios through several me- 
lodic gems (including the percus- 
sive master-take of “Gloria” and 
the deliciously buoyant “Syl-O- 
Gism”), the showcase numbers fea- 
ture Williams dueting with second 
pianist Zita Carno. The pair 
launches into an especially vibrant 
romp through “Zoning Fungus II,” 
which teems with double piano 
dashes and splashes. 

The music is only part of Wil- 
liams’s_ story. In between the re- 
cording of these two albums, she 
underwent a profound religious ex- 
perience, converting to Catholicism 
in 1957. She scaled back her musi- 
cal appearances and dedicated her- 
self to working with the poor. Her 
apartment in New York became a 
soup kitchen and half-way house 
for homeless and addicted mem- 
bers of the music community. 

While her performances were 
rare, she took to composing spiritu- 
ally informed music, including 
three well-received Masses in the 
‘60s. During this time she also 
formed Mary Records to release 
her own music. 

While Zoning is seen as Wil- 
liams’s return to “secular” jazz per- 
formance, many of the instrumen- 
tals were influenced by her interest 
in spiritual matters. One number, 
“Gloria,” was originally a section 
in “Mary Lou’s Mass,” the ballad 
“Holy Ghost” is a gorgeous prayer- 
like meditation, and the uptempo 
“Praise the Lord,” also from “Mary 
Lou’s Mass,” is a playful tune full 
of musical praises by Williams and 
her rhythm section, bassist Milton 
Suggs and conga drummer Tony 
Waters. 

Mary Lou Williams may not be a 
household name, but she deserves 
credit for being more than a be- 
hind-the-scenes arranger. She was 
one of the jazz greats—a remarka- 
ble musician who was also faithful 
to her spiritual convictions. 
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The Girl I Left Behind 


by Shusaku Endo 
New Directions: 1995. 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Shusaku Endo’s novel The Girl I Left 
Behind begins with a wry look at 
the lives of two male university stu- 
dents in post-war Japan. Its opening 
chapter, “Maggots plague the unaf- 
filiated man,” tells us that Yoshioka 
Tsutomu and his roommate share a 
six-mat room so dirty that the 
young men wear masks to protect 
them from the clouds of dust that 
form every time they move. 

Yoshioka and his roommate do a 
series of odd jobs to keep them 
in rice soup and help pay their 
tuition. They avoid classes as 
much as possible, keeping their 
minds free for the two thoughts 
that most occupy them: “I’m 
strapped for cash. I need a 
woman.” 

At one of those jobs at a “not very 
reputable” company, a man named 
Kim-san assigns Yoshioka a num- 
ber of strange, possibly illegal, 
tasks. Kim-san also offers Yoshioka 
advice on getting ahead with 
women—namely, that to get any 
where you have to tell them you 
love them. 

The story begins three years after 
the end of the war. The Japan that 
Endo describes is grimy, cold, and 
demoralized, a place of rubble and 
ruins. Westerners from the Occupa- 
tion forces have lifestyles that few 
Japanese can afford. Asians from 
other countries, who have come to 


Japan to make quick money, are 
disdainful of Japanese traditions. 
Much of what was beautiful in Ja- 
pan has been destroyed. Only occa- 
sionally does Yoshioka see the 
thatched farmhouses and groves 
that remind him of the way things 
were before the war. 

At his first opportunity, Yoshioka 
tries out Kim-san’s romantic advice 
on a young woman he meets, a 
country girl he secretly despises. In 
Morita Mitsu, Yoshioka has found 
the right girl. As Endo describes 
her, “It was not so much that Mitsu 
was friendly. Rather she had this 
habit of empathizing with anyone 
who appeared wretched or bitter.” 
So when Yoshioka appears 
wretched. and bitter, she submits to 
his advances, as she would to a doc- 
tor giving her an injection. 

She has had very little education 
so Yoshioka is able to impress her 
with his ersatz quotations from 
Marx and Hegel, “But as Hegel 
said,” Yoshioka tells the wavering 
Mitsu, “All progress entails fear.” 
Most of all, she is naive enough to 
believe that Yoshioka loves her. 

To Yoshioka, Mitsu is a one-time 
conquest and he moves on, as he in- 
tended to. Even though she meant 
little to him, he is sometimes 
haunted by thoughts of her. After 
graduating, Yoshioka’s goal is to 
become a successful company man. 


Maybe it is because Endo lives 
in a culture where concepts of 
sin and grace are foreign that he 


gives them such fresh expression. 


He works hard; he courts his boss’s 
niece. Everyday he stands in front 
of a mirror, repeating, “I will suc- 
ceed. I’m going to succeed,” as an 
American book called The Magic of 
Conviction advises. 

But to Mitsu, meeting Yoshioka 
is the most important event in her 
drab life. After Yoshioka has gone 
on his way, but before she realizes 
she’s been abandoned, Mitsu saves 
up money to buy him new socks 
and dreams of washing his under- 
wear. 

As Yoshioka becomes more suc- 
cessful in his business and romantic 
life, Mitsu. goes through a succes- 
sion of jobs, each one more degrad- 
ing than the last. But even in the 
most dismal circumstances she 
never loses her sense of compas- 
sion, never stops helping people in 
trouble. 

Although she wears a cheap 
cross given to her by a Salvation 
Army officer, Mitsu understands 
little about the Christian God. 
When she asks a nun how God can 
allow suffering, the nun tells her, 
“Our faith teaches us that when hu- 
man beings suffer, our Lord suffers 
alongside us . . . even when alone 
in the middle of a desert, we do not 
suffer alone.” 

As the nun explains this, she real- 
izes that Mitsu “actually unwit- 


tingly experienced this solidarity 
in suffering in her own life.” In 
fact, Mitsu is one of literature’s 
“holy fools,” like Dostoevski’s 
Prince Myshkin or Endo’s own 
Gaston Bonaparte, the bumbling 
French missionary in Wonderful 
Fool. 

Through these characters, writ- 
ers ask what someone who the fol- 
lowed the gospel would look like. 
The answer is that society would 
reject them as simpletons or mad- 
men. (Mitsu is the first female 
“holy fool” I’ve discovered.) 

Shusaku Endo has often been 
called Japan’s leading novelist; he 
has won all Japan’s major literary 
awards. What is surprising is that 
he has achieved this status writing 
novels with explicitly Christian 
themes in a country where less 
than one percent of the population 
is Christian. 

Graham Greene called Endo 
“one of the great living novelists,” 
which is not surprising because the 
two eminent Catholic novelists in- 
habit the same moral universe. 
Though their characters often live 
debased lives in seamy occupa- 
tions (Endo has said that he does 
not judge his characters), they con- 
tinually struggle with issues of 
good and evil, sin and grace. 
Maybe it is because Endo lives in a 
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culture where concepts of sin and 
grace are foreign that he gives 
them such fresh expression. 

The Girl I Left Behind was written 
by Endo in the 1960s, but it has 
only recently been translated into 
English and published in the 
United States. In an afterword, 
Endo makes some apologies for 
the book’s style, its “immature 
technique,” and its unliberated 
women. (He also offers a surpris- 
ing interpretation of the novel.) 

The Girl I Left Behind does read 
like a novel written by a young 
man. But since the story is told in 
a young man’s voice, it works. Yo- 
shioka is always telling us more 
than he knows. 

The book may lack the subtlety 
of Endo’s later work but it is lively 
and humorous. The Girl I Left Be- 
hind raises many of the important 
questions that run through all of 
Endo’s work: Which encounters 
in our lives do not stem from 
chance? Would God choose insig- 
nificant and routine incidents in 
our everyday lives to reveal his ex- 
istence? And, in the end, through 
his young protagonist Yoshioka, 
Endo affirms that every single 
person with whom we _ cross 
paths during our life leaves an in- 
delible mark on us. In fact, we 
leave no one behind. 
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(Job continued) 

were inscribed in a book, O that 
lead they were engraven in a rock 
forever.” Then suddenly, after all 
this complaining, comes the most 
famous line of all from Job: “For I 
know that my redeemer lives, and 
at last he will stand upon the earth, 
and after my skin has been thus de- 
stroyed, in my flesh I shall see 
God.” In the midst of all this grief, 
he knows that his redeemer still 
lives, and he decides to claim that. 
It sounds like Luther’s line, “The 
body they may kill, God’s truth 
abideth still.” 

Zophar then comes back into the 
picture and gives his second 
speech. This time he says, “I feel in- 
sulted by you.” He’s now becom- 
ing totally ad hominem in his argu- 
ment. “You are insulting me. Don’t 
you realize that the guilty like you 
are going to face intense Judg- 
ment?” That is true, because we all 
are going to face judgment. In 
chapter 21, Job answers. “Don’t 
you see that the just suffer and the 
wicked prosper?” I’m glad he fi- 
nally got that out, because that is 
one of the great lines of the proph- 
ets and also of the Psalms. “Why 
do the wicked prosper and the just 
suffer?” 

Eliphaz gives his third speech in 
chapter 22. “You are in fact very 
evil, Job. You should be lowly and 
then maybe God will forgive you.” 
Then in chapters 23 and 24 Job 
speaks again with another great 
line. “Today also my complaint is 
bitter. His hand is heavy in spite of 
my groaning, O that I knew whcre 
I might find him. That I might 
come even to his seat. I would lay 
my case before him and I would fill 
my mouth with arguments. I 
would learn what he would answer 
me and understand what he would 
say to me.” 

Job still wants to argue with God. 
He’s holding on to that. “O that I 
knew where I might find him.” 
Isn’t that a plaintive, powerful line? 

Then Bildad comes in again and 
gives his third speech, “How can a 
mere man like you find God?” Job 
is a maggot and a worm, he says, 
and has no right defying God. Job 
answers, “I accept justice only from 
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The respect 
God shows Job 
is a gesture of 
grace. God 
takes Job 

on this 
wonderful 
whimsical tour 
of the whole 
created universe 
and Job is 
satisfied. 


God and not from you.” We’re 
proud of him on that score. He 
gets the last word with those three 
advisors. 

Then in chapter 32 a mysterious 
advisor named Elihu shows up 
and he dominates the conversation 
with a lot of not particularly en- 
lightening statements. He doesn’t 
say anything much different from 
the others. He’s a young man, and 
he’s angry with the advisors and 
with Job, but he has nothing new 
to say. 

Finally, at the very end of the 
book, God answers Job and we get 
a series of incredible surprises. 
First, Job gets his main request. He 
gets to talk with God. But the big 
surprise is that God doesn’t an- 
swer the one question that every- 
one has in their minds, “Why has 
Job suffered so much? Why has 
this terrible injustice happened to 
Job?” Job doesn’t get an answer to 
that. Frank Andersen feels that the 
fact that Job does not get the an- 
swer to that question is itself Mes- 
sianic. God will answer that ques- 


tion himself, when he takes all suf- 
fering upon himself. 

What Job gets is God’s respect. 
The Lord answers Job out of the 
whirlwind. “Who is this that dark- 
ens counsel by words without 
knowledge?” Some people have 
thought that this is meant to be 
seen as a great rebuke of Job, espe- 
cially in light of all that happens af- 
terward. God is not rebuking Job. 
He is just saying, “Job, you don’t 
know what you're talking about.” 
Job had admitted earlier that he 
was confused and bitter and he 
didn’t have answers. God is saying, 
“Job, you're right. You don’t un- 
derstand.” 

I love this next line. “Gird up 
your loins like a man. I want to 
question you and I want to talk to 
you.” It’s kind of marvelous in a 
way. Job has these boils. In the 
Jewish tradition, boils means 
you’re very ugly to look at. He’s 
covered with dust. He’s taken a 
potsherd and scraped himself and 
he’s hiding so that nobody will see 
him. The first thing God says to 
him is “Stand up, you don’t bother 
me, 

It’s like going to a doctor when 
you have something you’re really 
embarrassed about, and the doctor 
isn’t embarrassed. Then God takes 
Job on a tour of the whole creation 
and says, “Job, what do you think 
of what I’ve made?” For two and a 
half chapters God takes Job out and 
shows him the sea and the levia- 
than—that’s the whales—and says, 
“Aren’t they something? I have a 
hard time keeping track of them.” 
They’re big, aren’t they? Imagine, I 
made it all.” 

It’s as if God doesn’t even deal 
with the problem that Job thinks is 
the big problem. He just talks to 
him and there’s this incredible dia- 
logue. God says, “Where were you 
when I laid the foundation of the 
earth? Tell me if you have under- 
standing. Who determines its 
measurement? Who stretched the 
line upon it? On what are its bases 
sunk? Who laid its cornerstone 
when the morning stars sang to- 
gether and all the heavenly beings — 
shouted for joy? Who shut in the 
sea with the doors and said, Thus 


far but no farther shall you come. 
Have you commanded the morn- 
ings since your days began? Do 
you know how to start the morning 
off and take hold of the skirts of the 
earth?” 

This is poetry about the creation 
of the world. I love Chesterton’s 
saying--What if God says, “Do it 
again, Sun.” Maybe God made 
every daisy different because he 
didn’t get tired doing it. Chesterton 
says, “We’re the ones who've 
sinned and grown old. Our hea- 
venly Father is younger than we 
ere.” 

It’s almost like a kid taking Job 
on this tour of the whole universe. 
He says, “Have you entered into 
the springs of the sea or walked the 
recesses of the deep?” Then follows 
this wonderful whimsical passage 
in which God takes Job, this man 
with all these boils, and introduces 
him to all kinds of creatures: os- 
triches, horses, oxen, hawks, eagles, 
leviathan. 

Finally Job answers, “I know 
you can do all things and no pur- 
pose of yours is thwarted. You 
asked, ‘Who is this that hides coun- 
sel by words without knowledge? 
Surely I spoke of things I did not 
understand, things too wonderful 
for me to know.” Job then repents 
and receives God’s grace. 

Then another big surprise comes 
in 42:7. After these words to Job, 
the Lord says to Eliphaz the Tema- 
nite, “My wrath is kindled against 
you and your friends. For you have 
not spoken of me what is right, as 
my servant Job has.” That’s the fi- 
nal vindication of Job. 

The book ends with the fact that 
God restores Job. God in effect 
gets the advisors together and says, 
“You should have listened to my 
servant Job. He was right.” 

Who can pray? Can you bring 
your arguments to God? Yes. Will 
God answer your arguments? 
Maybe. But he’ll answer you. Job 
got answered. At a deep level Job 
got to meet God. Someone greater 
than Job must resolve his crisis. It 
wouldn’t be his advisors, that’s 
for sure. Even though they gave a 
lot of good advice, their main 
flaw was that they didn’t realize 
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that Job could come to God the 
way he was. God would meet 
him in the crisis. 

That’s why the book of Job is 
Messianic. Job did not get an an- 
swer to the why of suffering. God 
himself is going to have to take that 
suffering and disarm it. 

At the end of his commentary on 
Job, Frank Andersen writes this: 
“Some scholars have complained 
that the story is ruined by the 
happy ending, as if the author had 
slipped back into the crude theol- 
ogy of punishments and rewards 
which was his aim in the discourse 
to discredit.” But remember that 
the main question in Job is, “Who 
has a right to pray?” 

The whole rewards/punishment 
thesis, which the advisors were op- 
erating on is precisely what is repu- 
diated in Job. “You should have lis- 
tened to my servant Job. When he 
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was trying to argue with me, he 
was my servant. You're the ones 
who were wrong in saying he 
shouldn’t argue.” Frank Andersen 
goes on. “These gifts at the end are 
gestures of grace. They’re not the 
rewards of virtue.” The respect 
that God shows Job is a gesture of 
grace. God takes Job on this won- 
derful, whimsical tour of the whole 
created universe, and Job is satis- 
fied. 

That’s what shocked Archibald 
MacLeish in his play. It shocked 
Job’s friends. They couldn’t under- 
stand who would be satisfied with 
that. He didn’t even get his ques- 
tions answered. But at a deeper 
level he did get them answered. He 
was paid attention to. He was hon- 
ored as a man. God wasn’t embar- 
rassed by his looks or words, the 
way everybody else was. Our Lord 
and his ministry touched people 
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with Hansen’s disease. Nobody 
touched people with leprosy in the 
first century, but Jesus did. It’s a 
gesture of grace and not a reward 
for virtue. Job’s vindication was 
not just a personal and hidden rec- 
onciliation with God in the secret 
of his soul. It was also visible, ma- 
terial, and historical in his outward 
life as a man. Francis Andersen 
writes, “It was already a kind of 
resurrection in the flesh as much as 
the Old Testament could know. 
Job’s complete vindication had to 
wait until the resurrection of Laz- 
arus and a greater one than Laz- 
arus.” That’s the way Andersen 
ends his commentary on Job. 

In Job we have discovered that 
there are two times to pray: When 
you feel like it and it just wells up, 
and also when you don’t feel like it. 
You still must pray. That is the 
time you decide to focus your eyes 
on God, on his faithfulness. You lay 
claim and do it boldly. It may be 
that your prayer at that time is a 
prayer in which you're going to 
complain to God. Don’t be afraid of 
the prayers of complaint. 

I want to be sure that we don’t 
miss this. We have a right to com- 
plain. We have a right to argue 
with God. In Isaiah 1 where it says, 
“Come, let us reason together,” the 
old King James softened the He- 
brew word. Literally in the Hebrew 
it is, “Come, let us argue together. 
Though your sins are scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow.” 

God invites us to come in. As 
C.S. Lewis puts it inThe Magician's 
Nephew, “To blurt right out what's 
on your heart.” We don’t bargain 
with God, but we can argue with 
him. We see the greatest saints in 
the Old Testament arguing with 
God. We see it in Psalm 77. We see 
it in the King David Psalms. 
There’s a lot of complaint. 

Of all the Psalms our Lord could 
have quoted at the darkest hour in 
his life, he reached out to a Psalm 
of despair. “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” He quotes 
Psalm 22 on the cross. That Psalm 
ends with a tremendous affirma- 
tion of faith, butit also cries out 
for help. We too should pray from 
the grief that we feel from our pain. 
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New Colle 


The Creative Christian Life 
A Women’s Retreat 
with Jeannette Clift George 


ge Berkeley 


Saturday, July 20, 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 


Geneva Hall, 


First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley 
2407 Dana Street (at Channing) 


$35 (box lunch included) 


This Third Annual NCB Women’s Retreat will be led 
by well-loved retreat leader, author, actress, and 
founder of the A.D. Players, Jeannette Clift George. 


Those in attendance will be encouraged and 


guided in nurturing their own creativity. Too 


often adult life becomes over full with work and 


family. We neglect and even forget the joy, 


refreshment, and communion with God that can 


be experienced in creative expression. We invite 


you to a day of rekindling your creativity in 


the company of other Christian women. 


Call or write: 


New College Berkeley 


2606 Dwight Way 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
(510) 841-9386 


God takes us seriously. He 
knows us. That may be the best an- 
swer to prayer that there is: the fact 
that God knows us and cares about 
us. Maybe he doesn’t answer all of 
the questions we have. Because 
maybe he can’t. Maybe it’s not 
time. Maybe Lazarus has to be 
raised from the dead first and, as 
Francis Andersen says, one greater 
than Lazarus has to solve the prob- 
lem that’s really at its core. 

“Lord, I believe. Help my unbe- 
lief.” That’s the issue in the book 
of Job. “Can I bring my doubts to 


God?” His advisors said No, and 
some evangelical Christians give 
that same answer. 

What we have to do is bring our 
praise to the Lord. We have to 
bring our obedience. We have to 
bring our faith. What about our 
doubts? We have to bring those 
too. That’s prayer. @ 


Earl Palmer is pastor of University Presby- 

terian Church, Seattle, Washington, and 

author of many books including Love Has: 
Its Reasons. 


(Merton continued) 
love (Charity 297). 

Merton’s meditative prose, espe- 
cially in his journals, often modu- 
lates into prayer (Thoughts, Master 
243): 

My Lord God, I have no idea 
where I am going. I do not see 
the road ahead of me. I cannot 
know where it will end. Nor do I 
really know myself, and the fact 
that I think I am following your 
will does not mean that I am ac- 
tually doing so. But I believe that 
the desire to please you does in 
fact please you. And I hope I 
have that desire in all that I am 
doing. I hope that I will never do 
anything apart from that desire. 
And I know that if I do this you 
will lead me by the right road, 
though I may know nothing 
about it. Therefore I will trust 
you always though I may seem 
to be lost and in the shadow of 
death. I will not fear, for you are 
ever with me, and you will 
never leave me to face my perils 
alone. 

Such painfully honest doubts 
and relentless self-analysis, to- 
gether with acknowledgment of ab- 
solute dependence on God, consti- 
tute a radical faith. It suggests 
walking through the “valley of the 
shadow of death” as in Psalm 23, 
or Luther’s experience of faith as 
dereliction. One could see it as a 
contemporary beatitude, “Blessed 
are those who do not rely on their 
own faith, knowledge, or hope,” 
whereBlessed carries the Hebraic 
meaning of being on the right road. 
That is, those who do not know 
that they are on the right road but 
turn to God in total need are in fact 
on the right road. 

Merton’s prayer is a confession 
of sin that leads to a confession of 
faith. But introspection is not to be 
cultivated (Charity 297): “In our 
prayer we should avoid everything 
that makes us uselessly examine 
and analyze ourselves, and simply 
go to Him in faith, even if it means 
that we have to be very patient 
with a form of prayer that seems 
dark and arid.” 

Prayers, of petition and of inter- 
cession are important for Merton, 
but adoration of God is primary 
(CWA, Master 373): 


Excess 
For Stan Rice 


Mothers went to the park today. 

We do this every other Friday to enjoy 

each other. Our children played 

or asked for food and JoAnne swung 

babies and Michael. Barb talked about her toddler sons 
breaking the swag lamps and emptying 

oats and potato chips on the flooded kitchen floor. 
Kathy showed us, lying down on the sidewalk, 
how the neighbor’s dog makes himself at home 

on her when she sits in her yard. 

Gail took the older kids up a hill, 

made them happy. 

Cici and Jill and Linda did not show up. 

Danny did not want to share his 

trucks with Michael and Michael 

did not want to share his trike with Danny. 

It was warm and overcast, with no wind. 

O! Yet I mention 

this sky like a robin’s egg, soft blue flecked in white 
and that yellow sun like a happy coin spent above us. 
I receive my blessing in a park sheltered 

from wind by redwoods. 

Today my heart is a quiet river 

my son can drink from. 

I will soon be content to open my arms, 

let him fly like a tired bird to its nest. 

On days like this, my son looks at me 

the way I look at God. 

I see the blessing 

in his skin and eyes. 

Do you believe 

in the excess 

I am speaking of? 


—Elizabeth Zarubin 
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Celebration and praise, lov- 
ing attention to the presence of 
God, become more important 
than ‘asking for’ things and ‘get- 
ting’ things. This is because we 
realize that in Him and with 
Him all good is present to us 
and to mankind.... Hence we 

. trust God to take care of our 
problems even if we do not ask 
him insistently at every minute 
to do so. The same applies to the 
problems of the world. But on 
the other hand, this inner 
awareness and openness make 
us especially sensitive to urgent 
needs of the time... 

This is good news for those 
daunted by intercessory prayer un- 
derstood as researching a problem 
and conceptualizing what God 
should do about it. In sucha view, 
simple pleas for help are inade- 
quate. Merton rejects this, but does 
not deny that some may have the 
gift and the time for this sort of in- 
tercessory prayer. 

Ultimately, prayer for Merton 
“*... is not reasoning. It is intui- 
tive, relaxed, letting go, collapsing 
into God’ ” (in Tobin 14). Prayer at 
its deepest (or highest) levels is 
not something we do (in Tobin 
16): “ ‘The only valid life of prayer 
is where Christ is praying. His 
prayer in you is the quickest way 
to forget you are praying. Yet you 
still have to want to pray... .’” 

In the transition from vocal or 
mental prayer to contemplation, 
Merton stresses that one should 
not try to make the mind a blank. 
Nor should one attempt to move 
quickly and forcefully from active 
to passive prayer (NSC 240-1): 


. if meditation and affective 
prayer are easy, spontancous 
and fruitful they should not be 
given up. But when they have 
become practically impossible, 
or if they simply deaden and ex- 
haust the mind and will, and fill 
them with disgust, or if they in- 
volve them in many distractions, 

it would be harmful to force 
your mind to have precise 
thoughts and your will to go 
through a routine of specified 
acts.... If, at the same time, 
you find a positive peace and de- 
rive fruit from resting in a sim- 
ple and faithful expectation of 
help from God, it would be bet- 
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Prayer directs thoughts and emotions 


that come up in meditation to God 


in praise, petition, intercession, 


thanksgiving, confession, intentions. 


tertodothat.... 

Of course if giving up meditation 
leads to mental laziness, torpor, or 
sleep, or if you spend your half 
hour of meditation wondering 
what you are going to get for sup- 
per, you had better, Merton says, 
keep yoursclf occupied with some- 
thing more definite. 

Merton the spiritual director 
emerges here, although for him 
trust in divine guidance is more 
important than a director. 

Contemplation is prayer that 
moves beyond words, ideas, im- 
ages, feclings. All the faculties rest 
in the presence of God and in his 
love and truth. No human being 
can teach us “how to” contemplate. 
It is not a technique or discipline, 
but “the life of the Holy Spirit in 
our inmost souls” and “a deep par- 
ticipation in the Christ-life, a spiri- 
tual sharing in the union of God 
and man which is the hypostatic 
union’ ([1E2336, 7333): 

Contemplation is ordinarily 
learned “. . . from God not in a sud- 
den flash but imperceptibly, by 
very gradual steps” (NSC 233, 230): 
“At best we can dispose ourselves 
for the reception of this great gift 
by resting in the heart of our own 
poverty, keeping our soul as far as 
possible empty of desires for all the 
things that please and preoccupy 
our nature ... .” Contemplative 
prayer in its more “passive” 
form is not for everyone. It is a gift 
that ”. .. no desire, no effort and no 
heroism of ours can do anything to 
observe or obtain” (NSC 230). 

Nonetheless, the gift and experi- 
ence of listening to God, of being 
still and knowing that he is God, is 
for everyone. “Without contempla- 
tion,” Merton (Contemp. Prayer 114) 
says, “mental prayer is nothing but 
a sterile exercise of the mind. And 


yet not everyone can be a ‘contem- 
plative.” ... What matters is the 
contemplative orientation of the 
whole life of prayer.” 

Merton holds out the hope to all 
Christians of knowing God by ex- 
perience. The one who dwells 
within may actually make himself 
known to us (SJ 291-2): 

. in the graces of contempla- 
tion he makes us realize at least 
obscurely that it is He who is 
praying in us with a love too 
deep and too secret for us to 
comprehend. And we exult in 
the union of our voice with his 
voice, and our soul springs up to 
the Father, through the Son, hav- 
ing become one flame with the 
Flame of their Spirit. 

This is-deeply scriptural, Trinitar- 
ian, and movingly existential. Un- 
like proponents of New Age 
spirituality, Merton never blurs 
the distinction between the human 
self and the indwelling divine 
presence—we are ontologically dis- 
tinct from God. 

In the highest forms of contem- 
plation, there is a “direct and sim- 
ple” contact with Christ, “. . . not 
as with an object only, a ‘thing’ 
seen or imagined, but in the trans- 
subjective union of love which 
does not unite an object with a 
subject but two subjects in one affec- 
tive union” (NSC 153). Put more 
simply, almost in Sunday school 
language, “. . . Christ has granted 
us His Friendship so that He may 
in this manner enter our hearts 
and dwell in them as a personal 
presence, not’as an object” (NSC 
154), 


Action Rooted in Contemplation 

“Far from being essentially op- 
posed to each other, interior con- 
templation and external activity 
are two aspects of the same love of 


God” (NSC 192). 

It is in “. . . silent and uncon- 
scious testimony to the love of God 
that the contemplative exercises his 
apostolate. For the saint preaches 
sermons by the way he walks and 
the way he picks things up and 
holds them in his hand” (NSC 193). 
A pithy comment on preachers ap- 
plies equally well to anyone shar- 
ing their faith: “If preaching is not 
born of silence, it is a waste of 
time” (SJ 266). In situations where 
it is inappropriate to verbalize our 
faith “ ‘What we are asked to do 

. . is not so much to speak of 
Christ as to let him live in us so 
that people may find him by feel- 
ing how he lives in us’ ” (in Tobin 
16). In other words, to be a true 
witness for Christ one must know 
him personally. 

A verse from the New Testament 
often quoted by Merton encapsu- 
lates his teachings on prayer: “I 
have been crucified with Christ; it 
is no longer I who live, but Christ 
who lives in me... ” (Galatians 
2:20). 

Through the “prayer of the 
heart” we find the deepest ground 
of our identity in God: “We . 
gain a direct existential grasp, a 
personal experience of the deepest 
truths of life and faith, finding our- 
selves in God's truth” (Contemp. 
Prayer 67). And in so doing, rooted 
and grounded in the love of Christ, 
we can reach out to our world. @ 


Jade Fleck is Professor of English Litera- 
ture and Christian Studies at New College 
Berkeley. 
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Not Just the Darkness 


Beside dying by suicide, your face dark 
as the garish bruises of gladioli 
we gathered around you for the service, 


What is also true is light 

ministering to you like wavering hands, 

the soft undersides of nacreous fog splayed 
Over your shoulders as you swam one day 

in the Pacific spring sea, head level 

with harbor seals and happily splashing at me. 


Also, sun folding itself over you 

softening your angles of elbows and knees 

as you leaned slim and blonde on your bicycle 
defying the glare of Berkeley’s till and scree, 
its chaotic, fault-riven horizon behind us. 


And white beams that spotlighted your 

dancer’s body as you swirled in pale skirts 

One night, unpinned as a butterfly 

in the dusk of the university auditorium. 

When we clapped for you, Tiffany wings fluttered 
up from the flush of our quickening palms. 


Even candlelight had a tendency to warm you, 
its tenuous focus flecking your face 

as you prayed in your pew one Christmas eve 
then left immediately the next day for Chiapas— 
brown orphan children fingering your skin, 

trying to touch your startled sapphire eyes. 


Farther south, sun filtered sleepily through 

a clerestory of leaves, giving you just enough sight 

to decipher “peace” in Spanish, till the Honduran men 
with guns and terrible boats took you downriver 

by force. You were lucky, coming home after that 


via Salvador (nuns dying in ditches, rifle shots 
splitting light at the airport). You stood 

on my deck shivering, still in your tropical tan, 
watching northern lights treadle the sky 

with lengthening neon paws, crimson and 
flickering as a hospital’s night exit sign 

hung floridly there from one claw. 


—Laurie Zimmerman 
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(Giardina continued) 

Giardina: Yes, and I teach crea- 
tive writing and some literature 
classes: Appalachian literature and 
Introduction to the Humanities. 


Radix: Are you living near whcre 
you grew up? 


Giardina: Two and a half hours 
away. I’m in Charleston, which is 
the capital and largest city in West 
Virginia. I probably won’t live in 
the coal fields again, although 
we're right on the edge of the coal 
fields. We’re kind of surrounded 
by them actually. 

It’s so hard for a single woman, 
for me anyway, to live out thcre. 
I’ve begun to realize that I’m more 
of a town person. Charleston is a 
small city, but for a city its size 
there’s an incredible amount of ac- 
tivity in the arts. I really enjoy 
having the bookstores and plays 
and concerts. 


Radix: Do you still have family 
living near the coal fields? 


Giardina: My mom lives just five 
miles from Charleston. So she’s 
pretty close. Actually we moved to 
Charleston when I was 13. So this 
is not a strange place to me. My 
aunt and uncle still live in the coal 
fields. 


Radix: When you visit them how 
have things changed since you 
grew up in the ‘60s? 


Giardina: It’s been devastated. 
The Unguiet Earth’s ending is 
based on an actual flood that hap- 
pened in another county. But the 
place where I grew up looks just as 
devastated, even though it wasn’t 
flooded. It’s been more gradual. 
There used to be 150,000 people 
living there and now there are only 
22,000. All of the buildings have 
fallen in or caught on fire. It looks 
like it’s been bombed. It’s really 
depressing. Most of the people I 
know who lived there have moved 
out. 


Radix: 
on? 


Is any mining still going 
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Giardina: But it’s mechanized. 
Radix: So is it strip mining? 


Giardina: Yes. It’s strip mining 
and what's called long wall min- 
ing. Long wall mining uses a huge 
machine underground which only 
takes a few people to run. It’s bet- 
ter for safety because not as many 
people are killed if something goes 
wrong, but it’s really bad for the 
environment. Both types of mining 
are bad for the environment and 
they don’t provide any jobs. 


Radix: Do you see any hope at all 
for Appalachia? Can there be some 
kind of restoration? 


Giardina: There are a lot of differ- 
ent Appalachias. For most of the 
region I think there is a lot of hope, 
but for those hard core coal field 
areas I don’t see much. A lot of 
coal is there to be mined but the 
land is mostly owned by outside 
corporations and fewer and fewer 
people are living there. The envi- 
ronment is pretty much shot al- 
ready. I think there will be a few 
people hanging on and _ taking 
coal out. But it’s pretty depress- 
ing. 

I’m focusing more of my energy 
in the places that are still viable 
communities. Out of self-interest 
I want to be in a place that still 
feels like a community, as opposed 
to a place that’s falling apart. 
That’s not to say that there aren’t 
people there doing good things. 

Some people in the communi- 
ties are working hard to provide 
basic services, like water and gar- 
bage collection that used to be 
done by the coal companics. 
About half of the houses don’t 
have drinkable water. Either min- 
ing has polluted it or the coal com- 
pany water system is not being 
maintained. 

Community groups have got- 
ten together to try to provide 
their own water systems. But 
you have to drive an hour to 
get toa movie theater now, or 
drive an hour to goto the gro- 
cery store, or to go to the doc- 
tor. 


Radix: In parts of Appalachia that 
are doing better what is the major 
source of jobs and income ? 


Giardina: There are places that 
have been coal mining areas, but 
because the land ownership pat- 
terns weren’t so extreme they’ve 
been able to branch out into other 
things. 

The northern part of West Vir- 
ginia actually still contains coal 
but it’s being mined less because 
it’s the kind of coal that pollutes 
the air very badly. There’s a mini- 
ature high-tech quarter that’s de- 
veloping, with West Virginia Uni- 
versity as its center. Several small 
cities in the northern part of the 
state have some computer indus- 
tries. Some government facilities 
have opened and a Toyota plant 
is being built in that area. 
There’s some small scale farming 
and some tourism. 

Most of the state is really gor- 
geous when you get away from 
the southwestern part where all of 
the hard core mining has gone on. 
There is a lot of white water raft- 
ing, skiing, etc. There are a lot of 
fruit orchards in the the eastern 
part of the state and steel mills in 
the north, although a lot of those 
have gone under too. 


Radix: One chapter in The Unquiet 
Earth reminded me of Flannery 
O’Connor. I found the chapter 
about the Kudzu bush hilarious. 


Giardina: Actually the face of Je- 
sus was seen locally in a Kudzu 
tree. There was a picture in the 
newspaper and people were com- 
ing from miles around to see this 
Overgrown bush. That happened 
in the mid ‘80s. I always remem- 
bered it and used it later. 


Radix: So you incorporated that. 
That’s great. What are you work- 
ing on now? 


Giardina: I’m working on a novel 
about Dietrich Bonhoeffer. I’m 
hoping to finish it this summer. 
I've got about 600 manuscript 
pages actually already up in New 


York. My editors have been tak- 
ing a look at it. I’ve got probably 
another 150 to 200 pages to go. So 
I still have some work to do on it, 
but I’m hoping to finish up this 
summer. 


Radix: Storming Heaven strikes 
me as being very cinematic. 
Has anybody approached you 
about doing a film based on the 
book? 


Giardina: At one point David 
Putnam, the producer who did 
Chariots of Fire, optioned Storming 
Heaven and then he was fired 
from Columbia Pictures. So it was 
dropped. Then David Wolper 
who did “Roots” optioned both 
books for about a year and a half 
and then decided not to anything 
with them. Right now a couple of 
producers are trying to raise 
money to make a movie version 
of The Unquiet Earth. 


Radix: What kind of faith com- 
munity are you part of? In your 
Appalachian books you describe 
charismatics and Baptists and 
Catholics. I assume you had a 
Catholic background? 


Giardina: Well, my father is 
Catholic, but I wasn’t raised Cath- 
olic because he never really went 
to church. My mom’s from east- 
ern Kentucky so she grew up as a 
generic Protestant. I’m an Episco- 
palian. I feel more comfortable in 
a liturgical setting in a sort of “Jit- 
tle c” catholic setting. 

._ I’m drawn to the Catholic 
church too, but I have some trou- 
ble with the situation of women 
in the Catholic church and a lot of 
the sexuality issues that are dealt 
with. I belong to the downtown 
Episcopal church here. It’s really 
great. There’s a soup kitchen and 
a house next door that has low- 
income services and an AIDS min- 
istry. It’s a church that does a lot 
of outreach. I’m a licensed lay 
preacher for the diocese of West 
Virginia so I do sermons from 
time to time. 


I’m really happy where I am. 


right now in that respect. Ml 


Meteor Shower, August 11, 1993 


We lay on our back in the dark grass that night 

waiting for the sudden brilliant streaks of white 

across the sky. The BEE predicted a sight 

unequaled for seventy years past, the meteors’ brightness 
owing to...I forget what. Each stationary light 

above us seemed to quiver and burn with potential flight. 


We say stars fall. | find it more like flight. 

The stars play out the ancient spectacle of night 
in untranslated words of pure light, 

a dance so timeless, only occasional white- 
winged flames move in a slow enough brightness 
to be followed by our lagging, breathless sight. 


And even when this flying falls within our sight, 

not missed in a moment's inattention or a blink, the flight 

is already gone when seen, swallowed in its own brightness. 
We recreate it in our minds. But the night 

denies, with its stillness, the possibility of any such white 
rifts in its high, impenetrable tapestry of lights. 


William Blake once saw in the light 

a Singing assembly of the heavenly host. His sight 
was thought skewed by those whose white- 
washed minds scorned any flight 

of the imagination. But there are nights 

of sky and soul, and a brightness 


for each, for those who watch; the brightness 

of a shooting star, the brightness of thoughts. Their lights 
once were the thought one. In those nights 

Stars still revealed truths and sight 

was a gift. Watchers read the flight 

of stars as signs, black ripped by white- 


From somewhere in the mind’s sky a white 
burning cuts the night in wild brightness 

and vanishes. But through the momentary flight- 
ripped obscurity | see something . . . light 
etched across my memory. The night 

is changed. Connections flicker behind sight. 


We suffered stiff necks, stains on white pants, light 
grass allergies, all for a few bright meteors sighted 
in flight. But we were the symbols of ourselves that night. 


—Rhonda Langley 
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New College Berkeley ® Summer Institute 1996 


Who Do You Say I Am? 
A Jesus Conference 


Conference: Saturday, July 13,9a.m.-5p.m. $35 
Public Lecture: Saturday, July 13,7 p.m. Donation 
Geneva Hall, First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, 
2407 Dana Street 


This one-day conference addresses Jesus’ question to Peter, 

a question that rings through the centuries of the Christian 

church and has been taken up by the popular press in recent 
years. 


Schedule 


8:30-9:00 Registration 

9:00-10:00 The Search for the Historical Jesus 
Lincoln Hurst 

10:15-10:30 Coffee break 

10:30-11:45 Jesus and the Healing Miracles 
Joel B. Green 

11:45-1:15 Lunch 


1:15-2:30 Jesus’ Use of Jewish Scriptures 
Seung Ai Yang 
2:30-3:45 Jesus as Understood by First Century Christians 
W. Ward Gasque 
3:45-4:00 Coffee Break 
4:00-5:00 Jesus and the Kingdom of God 
George Beasley-Murray 
7:00 p.m. Panel: George Beasley-Murray, Joel B. Green, Lincoln Hurst, 


and Seung Ai Yang will engage in a discussion about current 
issues in Jesus studies. The panel will be moderated by W. 
Ward Gasque. 
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George Beasley-Murray (Ph.D., D.D.) was formerly Senior Professor of New Testament, Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, currently scholar-at-large. W. Ward Gasque (Ph.D.) is Dean and Professor of Biblical Stud- 
ies, Ontario Theological Seminary. Joel B. Green (Ph.D.) is Associate Professor of New Testament, American 
Baptist Seminary of the West and the Graduate Theological Union. Lincoln Hurst (D.Phil.) is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Religion, University of California, Davis. Seung Ai Yang (Ph.D.) is Assistant Professor of New Testa- 
ment, The Jesuit School of Theology at Berkeley. 
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GROWING into the IMAGE OF JESUS 


by 
Roberta C. Bondi 


to be who he had been at the worst moment of his death. He rose with his 
wounds. 

As we who are Christians grow into the image of the resurrected Jesus—our 
pledge, example, and prototype—we also rise with our wounds. We, too, find that 
our resurrection in God is not a denial or disparagement of our wounds and vulner- 
ability. It is not a sloughing off of our past, no matter how painful and broken that 
past has been. 

The resurrection is not an abandonment of the cross, but the incorporation of the 
suffering of the cross into the resurrection. As we bring to the life of prayer all that 
has happened to us, we find that nothing finally is wasted. Rather than casting off 
unwanted parts of our selves, we find instead that childhood pain, adult humilia- 
tion, experiences of joy, our own treacheries, confusion, loss—all are gathered in 
and are somehow healed and transformed. 

We become able to look at our past with love. Where we saw before only a waste- 
land of pain, now we see rich farmlands sown and watered by God’s grace, bearing 
crops that become for us the means of our love for others. 

Such resurrection does not take place, however, without our choosing it every day 
against our old ways of seeing and being. Jesus asks those whom he heals, “ What 
do you want? Do you wish to be healed?” What easy questions to answer yes! But 
sometimes when we sincerely try to say yes, it happens that we have been so accus- 
tomed to our wounds, and to the patterns we have developed for living with them, 
that we cannot. The whole business of resurrection seems too enormous. 

Like the rich young ruler to whom Jesus offered life, we find ourselves sadly 
walking away. 

Yet even here God does not leave us to ourselves. As Abba Pambo said, “If you 
have a heart, you can be saved.” Where we cannot hope, we pray for hope. Where 
we cannot face the long and unknown road of resurrection, we can pray for the de- 
sire to be healed. @ 


J esus rose from the dead in the joy of the resurrection, yet he did not cease 


—Adapted from To Pray and to Love, Fortress Press 
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Healing and Health 
in the Ministry of Jesus 


Is it possible to summarize 
the ministry of Jesus in one 
or two sentences? In Luke’s 
narrative of the mission of 
the early church, Peter was 
faced with just such a need. 
He reports that Jesus, having 
been anointed by God with 
the Holy Spirit and power, 
“went about doing good and 
healing all who were op- 
pressed by the devil” (Acts 
10:38). 

Among all the possibilities 
that Peter might have men- 
tioned—for example, table 
fellowship with sinners, 
teaching in parables, and the 
like—he focused on the heal- 
ing activity of Jesus. It was 
this that first and foremost 
characterized Jesus’ minis- 


try. 


Jesus the Healer 

Persons interested in the “quest 
of the historical Jesus” need to ac- 
count for the prominence given to 
the portrait of “Jesus as healer” in 
Luke’s summary above, as well as 
in other material in Acts and the 
Gospels. This emphasis is not a 
matter of mere curiosity, though, 
since the centrality of Jesus’ con- 
cern with healing and health sets 
the contours of his mission as a 
whole—and, thus, suggests direc- 
tions for the ministries of those 
who follow in him. 
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Here I will pursue a two-part 
agenda, the first concerned with 
questions of historicity, the second 
with issues of interpretation and 
significance. I will indicate from a 
variety of sources and from di- 
verse points of view that there is a 
strong case for attributing healing 
miracles to the public ministry of 
Jesus of Nazareth, then indicate 
why, in spite of obvious support 
from the normal canons allowed to 
govern study of the historical Je- 
sus, many people in the late-20th 


The Raising of Lazarus, detail, Chichester Cathedral 


century continue to reject the 
historicity of this material. 

In spite of the evidence, 
the so-called modern world 
view dispenses with the pos- 
sibility of the miraculous as a 
matter of presupposition; yet 
even this expression of “the 
modern mind” needs to be 
engaged critically. After sug- 
gesting that one can reasona- 
bly embrace as authentic the 
miracle tradition, I will go on 
to comment on the ramifica- 
tions of that tradition for our 
understanding of Jesus and 
the wider scope of God’s re- 
demptive purpose. 


Questions of Historicity 
Ancient Testimony 

A perusal of the Gospels, 
especially the first three, in- 
dicates how thoroughly the 
miraculous pervades the 
ministry of Jesus. In the Gospel of 
Matthew, we find 19 stories of the 
miraculous, alongside four sum- 
mary statements indicating healing 
as one of the distinctives of Jesus’ 
activity. The Gospel of Mark 
records 18 miracle stories and 
four summaries. The Gospel of 
Luke has 20 stories and three 
summaries. 

When we take into account that 
these three Gospels occasionally 
report the same episode, the list of 
independent accounts is still im- 


| 


pressive: six episodes of exorcism, 
17 accounts of healing (including 
three resuscitations), and eight so- 
called nature miracles. In addition, 
the Evangelists themselves allude 
to miracles that are not specifically 
recounted, Jesus makes statements 
concerning the significance of his 
healing ministry, and his oppo- 
nents are reported as offering alter- 
native interpretations of Jesus’ 
healing activity. Added to this are 
the “signs” performed by Jesus in 
the Gospel of John. 

The sum of this data is the ines- 
capable conclusion that, from the 
standpoint of the Gospel writers, 


'the miraculous (and_ especially 
healings and exorcisms) was not 


only essential to Jesus’ ministry 
practices but is also pivotal for how 
we construct the significance of his 
mission in the world. 

If this is true from the standpoint 
of the Gospel narratives, what 


| about witnesses to Jesus’ ministry 


from outside the New Testament? 
Here the evidence is slim, but con- 


| sistent with the Gospels in its over- 


all effect. The first-century Jewish 
historian Josephus devotes a 
lengthy paragraph to Jesus that is 
SO positive in its assessment of him 
that it has long been regarded as a 
Christian interpolation into the 
original text. 

More recent scholarship, how- 
ever, has been more inclined to 
view Josephus as having docu- 
mented some information about Je- 
sus, to which Christians later 
added in order to make his mes- 
sianic status completely unambigu- 
ous. According to the report that is 
almost certainly derived from Jose- 
phus, Jesus was regarded as a wise 
man and doer of “parabolic 
works”—that is, a miracle worker 
(Jewish Antiquities 18.3.3 §§63-64). 
Josephus provides little by way of 
valuation in his report, but this de- 
ficiency is more than compensated 
for in the Jewish anti-Christian 
apologetic that would surface in 
subsequent decades. 


Writing in a document known as. 


Against Celsus (1.38), the early 
Christian theologian Origen repre- 
sents his debate partner, Celsus, as 
believing that Jesus went to Egypt, 


there learning the secrets of the ma- 
gicians. Jesus was then able to re- 
turn to Palestine where he con- 
ducted himself as a deceptive 
quack. Similarly, in his Dialogue 
(69.7), the Christian apologist Justin 
observed that some Jews taught 
that Jesus’ healing miracles consti- 
tuted a display of magic art; he was 
a magician and a deceiver. In a tal- 
mudic text, the extraordinary pow- 
ers Jesus exercised are attributed to 
demonic powers, so that Jesus is 
again labeled as a sorcerer (b. Sanh. 
43a, 107b). 


briefly surveyed stack up against 
these criteria? 

For a number of scholars, not 
least those who made up the “Jesus 
Seminar,” the most important of 
the criteria of authenticity is the 
“criterion of dissimilarity.” This cri- 
terion allows one to judge as au- 
thentic only those traditions attrib- 
uted to Jesus that cannot be said to 
have been introduced by means of 
Jewish or Christian influence. To 
put it differently, those traditions 
that mark Jesus as unique in com- 
parison with the Judaism contem- 


That Jesus worked miracles seems to be a 


given; what is at stake is how one is to judge 


their significance. 


These data are interesting for 
two reasons. First, they provide di- 
rect evidence, from persons hostile 
to Christian faith and to Christolog- 
ical claims made on behalf of Jesus, 
for the pervasiveness of the portrait 
of Jesus as a wonder-worker. We 
find among these voices no attempt 
to deny that Jesus was a healer, but 
rather a series of attempts to repu- 
diate the divine origins of his ca- 
pacity to heal. That Jesus worked 
miracles seems to be a given; what 
is at stake is how one is to judge 
their significance. Second, polemi- 
cal statements of this sort are likely 
to have had deep historical roots, 
so that even second-century contro- 
versies like these point to the ongo- 
ing influence of first-century tradi- 
tions concerning Jesus. 


Assessing the Data 

As a reaction to the perceived 
subiectivities of earlier study of the 
historical Jesus, scholars in the 
mid-20th century developed “crite- 
ria of authenticity.” These were 
supposed to provide those inter- 
ested in reconstructing a historical 
picture of Jesus with objective, 
value-neutral procedures for ex- 
tracting the historical core from the 
layers of subsequent interpretation 
of Jesus. How do the data we have 


porary with him and in compari- 
son with the Christianity that fol- 
lowed him may be assigned to the 
database used to construct the his- 
torical Jesus. It will be immediately 
clear that this criterion has severe 
limitations, the most important of 
which is that it makes of Jesus the 
proverbial “man on a deserted is- 
land” who is influenced by no one 
and influences no one. 

The only portrait of Jesus that 
might survive this criterion would 
be a rather idiosyncratic figure un- 
likely to have been taken with 
much seriousness in his own socio- 
historical context. In fact, in a nota- 
ble study of Jesus entitled Jesus and 
the Constraints of History (Philadel- 
phia: Westminster, 1982), the An- 
glican New Testament scholar A. E. 
Harvey argues that we can under- 
stand Jesus only by asking how his 
person and activity would have 
made sense to his contemporaries. 
Harvey thus helpfully argues for 
an inversion of the criterion of dis- 
similarity. 

Let us, however, take this schol- 
arly instrument at face value for 
the moment in order to ask how 
the tradition that paints Jesus as 
healer might fare under its scru- 
tiny. What about other healers in 
the wider world of first-century an- 
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tiquity? What about healing within 
the Christian communities after Je- 
sus? 

Within Jewish circles, we know 
of two potential candidates who 
are sometimes compared with Je- 
sus, Honi the Circle-Drawer and 
Hanina ben Dosa. We also know of 
Apollonius of Tyana, a first- 
century Gentile miracle-worker. 
Traditions surrounding these per- 
sons are important both for indicat- 
ing that healers were not unknown 
(or were simply dismissed as char- 
latans) in the world of Jesus, but 
also for demonstrating how Jesus 
was dissimilar from such potential 
analogues as these. According to 
the evidence we have, both Honi 
the Circle-Drawer and Hanina ben 
Dosa easily qualify as “holy men,” 
but neither can be called a “miracle 
worker” with respect to their char- 
acteristic activity. What is more, 
these two persons were known for 
their calling on Yahweh to work in 
spectacular ways. 

Jesus, on the other hand, is dis- 
tinguished by his typical behavior 
as a healer and, more important, is 
portrayed in the Gospel tradition 
as one who exercised in a direct 
way the saving power of God. He 
did not ask God to intervene on be- 
half of those in need of a miracle 
but pronounced their healing di- 
rectly, in speech-acts that assumed 
his possession of divine authority 
to do so. 

These speech-acts also distin- 
guish the healing of Jesus from that 
of his disciples, at least as this is ev- 
idenced in the Acts of the Apostles. 
They did not assume direct access 
to divine power even when they 
were engaged in ministries of signs 
and wonders; indeed, they often re- 
coiled from the suggestion of oth- 
ers that they possessed divine 
power (for example, 14:14-15) and 
instead pronounced healing “in the 
name of Jesus” (for example, 3:6, 
16). 

Unlike Apollonius, Jesus often 
emphasized the component of faith 
in his ministry of healing—so 
much so that, according to the Gos- 
pels, one of the characteristic asser- 
tions of Jesus was, “Your faith has 
made you well.” Jesus, then, was 
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both like and unlike other healers, 
and the portrait of Jesus as healer 
satisfies the criterion of dissimilar- 
ity. 

A second criterion often used to 
determine the authenticity of the 
traditions about Jesus is the “criter- 
ion of multiple attestation.” This 
canon is somewhat like a court of 
law, where it is hoped that inde- 
pendent witnesses can separately 
corroborate an event. In this case, 
the “independent witnesses” usu- 
ally refer to different sources. 

Without delving much into the 
technicalities of this discussion, it 
is immediately possible to see from 
our summary of the data above 
that the portrait of Jesus as healer 
passes this criterion as well. Not 
only do we have “multiple attesta- 
tion” utilizing different Gospel 
sources (for example, from the 
Gospels of Mark and John, gener- 
ally regarded as having shared no 
direct literary relationship), not 
only do we have attestation from 
different types of Gospel material 
(summaries, debates, and actual ac- 
counts, for example), but we also 
have independent testimony from 
Josephus and from the Jewish po- 
lemical tradition. 

Among the criteria that have 
been of particular importance in 
what is described as the Third 
Quest of the historical Jesus, dating 
roughly from the 1980s to the 
present, is the criterion of Jesus’ 
suffering and death. Here the fun- 
damental question is, How can we 
account for the level of hostility to- 
ward Jesus that led eventually to a 
Roman execution? Does the tradi- 
tion of Jesus as healer assist us on 
this score? 

Evidence to which we have al- 
ready alluded is helpful in this re- 
spect, since polemical attempts to 
label Jesus as a sorcerer within the 
Jewish tradition signal the sort of 
problem that Jesus presented to the 
Jewish leadership in Jerusalem. In 
fact, according to Luke 23:1-5, Jesus 
was handed over to Pilate on 
charges of perverting the nation of 
Israel and attempting to lead the 
people astray. Those charges are 
self-evident echoes of language in 
Deuteronomy 13, where Israel was 


warned concerning false prophets 
who, through their signs and won- 
ders, would attempt to lead God’s 


people astray. 
That passage, evidently, was a 
significant aspect of the case 


against Jesus: Through his miracle- 
working he opened himself to be- 
ing labeled as a false prophet, for 
whom the prescribed penalty was 
death. 

We have seen, then, that the Gos- 
pel portrait of Jesus as healer satis- 
fies the criteria of dissimilarity and 
of multiple attestation, and was in 
all probability intricately  inter- 
woven into the fabric of hostility 
toward him that led to his execu- 
tion. Other criteria might have been 
explored, but by any scholarly 
reckoning this would be enough to 
establish the authenticity of the tra- 
dition as a whole, even if individ- 
ual miracle episodes would then be 
examined one by one. 

In what is generally regarded as 
the most important and most bal- 
anced study of the historical Jesus 
available today, John P. Meier con- 
cludes, “Put dramatically but not 
with too much exaggeration: if the 
miracle tradition from Jesus’ public 
ministry were to be rejected in toto 
as unhistorical, so should every 
other Gospel tradition about him” 
(A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the His- 
torical Jesus, vol. 2: Mentor, Message, 
and Miracles [New York: Double- 
day, 1994] 630). 


The “Scientific Fallacy” 

Based on normal scholarly crite- 
ria, the tradition about Jesus the 
miracle-worker is unassailable. 
Why, then, is this tradition custo- 
marily assigned to the category of 
the fictive? Why are the stories of 
Jesus the healer typically regarded 
as Christian fabrications about Je- 
sus? Undoubtedly this is because 
the idea of the miraculous is unac- 
ceptable to “the modern mind.” 
The most prominent and influential 
New Testament scholar in the 20th 
century, Rudolf Bultmann, made 
this case years ago: 

It is impossible to use electric 
light and the wireless and to 
avail ourselves of modern med- 
ical and surgical discoveries, and 


at the same time to believe in the 
New Testament world of spirits 
and miracles. We may think we 
can manage it in our own lives, 
but to expect others to do so is to 
make the Christian faith unin- 
telligible and unacceptable to 
the modern world. (Kerygma 
and Myth, ed. Hans Werner 
Bartsch [New York: Harper & 
Row, 1961] 5) 


eferences to “electric light” and 
sthe wireless” highlight already the 
juaintness of Bultmann’s judg- 


ent. Read against technological 
dvances since his heyday, his own 
words seem primitive, out of date. 

| More significant, though, is how 
ut-of-date Bultmann’s words were 
sven when he wrote them. Like 
many others, Bultmann was seek- 
ng to take seriously “the modern 
scientific world view.” Yet for Bult- 
jmann and for those of his genera- 
ition and since, “the modern scien- 
tific world view” 
illusion. Bultmann, as a historical 
critic, was working with a Newton- 
jan understanding of science, a me- 
(chanics that theorizes that all real- 
ity may be understood with 
wreference to direct causation. “For 
fevery action, there is an opposite 
jand equal reaction.” Every event in 
tthe world has a natural antecedent 


In Bultmann’s day, Newtonian 
echanics had already been com- 
plicated by Einstein’s theory of rel- 
tivity, so that even then “the mod- 
lern scientific world view” was 
becoming more elusive. Today, 
there is no unified scientific de- 
scription of the whole of reality, 
and the phrase “the scientific world 
iview” is meaningless without addi- 
tional modifiers. (Whose world 
view is granted the appellation 
“scientific’?) Relativity is said to 


provide a coherent description of 
astral phenomenon, while quan- 
tum mechanics is said to provide a 
coherent description of subatomic 
phenomena. There is, however, no 
“grand theory” that explains all of 
our experience of reality in a uni- 
fied, scientific way. 

Of course, these reflections will 
come as no surprise to those who 
follow closely the “ongoing mis- 
sion” of the Starship Enterprise, 
where “the new science” is on 
weekly display. Characters in Star 


Trek: The Next Generation, speak reg- 
ularly of anomalies—inexplicable 
deviations from accepted theory 
that are no less real for being devia- 
tions. 

Similarly, some social-scientific 
study has not been able to explain 
but nevertheless speaks of the real- 
ity of glossolalia, and we can chart 
the recent ascendancy of the philo- 
sophical position known as “nonre- 
ductive physicalism,” which allows 
for the potentiality of uncaused 
events in human behavior as well. 
The consequence of these and other 
innovations is that phenomena pre- 
viously construed as expressions of 
deception, mental pathology, super- 
Stition, fantasy, and the like, have 
reentered acceptable discourse in 
the guise of the mysterious. 

Someone might complain that 
these considerations fall prey to a 
kind of “God of the gaps” theory of 
reality, that we are doing nothing 
more than examining science in 
search of a place for God, a place 
where God is needed because some 
aspect of reality is otherwise inex- 
plicable. We are not looking for a 
place for God, but rather are expos- 
ing the relative irrationality of at- 
tempts to reject the miraculous in 
the Gospels on rational, “scientific” 
grounds. One may choose not to be- 


lieve that Jesus healed people, for 
example, but this choice should not 
be blamed on “science.” 


A “Hermeneutics of Consent” 

Some persons have found help in 
coming to the study of Jesus as 
healer via a different route alto- 
gether. It is true that the historical 
critical paradigm in Biblical studies 
in the 20th century has ruled out 
the possibility of the miraculous as 
a methodological presupposition. 
Another New Testament scholar, 


The healing activity of Jesus pointed beyond itself to 
the nature of the times, to the new era being introduced 
in Jesus’coming. God’s redemptive purpose was 
breaking into the world. 


Peter Stuhlmacher, has proposed 
an alternative critical approach, a 
“hermeneutics of hearing” or a 
“hermeneutics of consent.” 

According to his way of think- 
ing, the first question students of 
Jesus and the Gospels should ask is 
not the critical, historical question, 
Did it happen like this? Instead, we 
should "consent" to "listen" to the 
text, to hear its message on its own 
terms—to take seriously, for exam- 
ple, that Mark seems to think that 
Jesus could walk on water and 
multiply loaves and fish. Such an 
approach would bracket out ques- 
tions of veracity, at least temporar- 
ily, in order to allow questions of 
significance to be asked. If Jesus 
raised a dead man to life, what 
would that mean? So what, that Je- 
sus gave sight to the blind? 

Even if one cannot forever avoid 
the historical question, Stuhl- 
macher’s proposal is important for 
its challenge to enter into the world 
view of the Evangelists without 
first assuming that all people in all 
times and everywhere construe re- 
ality the way we (or I) do. 


Questions of Significance 
If on historical grounds the gen- 


eral picture of Jesus as healer is se- 
(Continued on p.26) 
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Reflections on the Jesus Seminar: 
A Panel 


Doubting Thomas by Caravaggio 


This summer the New College Berkeley Jesus Conference “Who Do You 
Say I Am? “concluded with a panel of an international group of New Tes- 
tament scholars. We're pleased to publish this transcript of that discus- 
sion with George Beasley-Murray, Joel B. Green, Lincoln D. Hurst and 
Seung Ai Yang, moderated by W. Ward Gasque. 


Gasque: One recent book by Luke Timothy Johnson suggests that 
it’s a mistaken quest to set off on the road trying to recover the his- 
torical Jesus, somehow identifying the historical Jesus with the 
Christ of the creeds. Why not just accept the Christ of the creeds, the 


Christ of faith, and forget about the historical Jesus? 


[urst: I have thought for quite a 
ng time that it’s a very great mis- 
ike to try to reinforce this wedge 
et was early on driven by Bult- 
nann and his successors between 
ie historical Jesus and the Christ 
f faith, as if they were somehow 
ifferent people. 

The corollary of the view is of 
iourse that there were two differ- 
nt Christs, the Jesus Christ of the 
hurch’s imagination and the Jesus 
christ of history. The corollary to 
hat view is that to a very large de- 
rree the church created Jesus. From 
he time of my conversion I have 
ilways come to it from the other 
ingle, that it was Jesus who created 
he church. 

If we divorce the two, if we say 
hat the Jesus of history really 
doesn’t matter for faith, and all we 
need is the resurrected Lord in our 
midst, what anchor do we have, 
what guarantee do we have, that 
someone won’t come along and 
say, “the resurrected Christ of our 
church is a_ national socialist 
Christ”? That is what happened in 
Germany in the 1930s. Christ can 
become just about anything you 
want him to be, for good or ill, once 
you divorce him from any histori- 
cal anchors. 

One of the great dangers to the 
church throughout its history has 
been gnosticism. Gnosticism is the 
tendency or the impulse to say that 
history doesn’t matter. John, in his 
first epistle, actually identifies the 
spirit of antichrist with those who 
deny that the Christ has come in 
the flesh. 

For us to say that it doesn’t mat- 
ter who the historical Jesus was, 
who the fleshly Jesus was—that we 
can’t know him—comes danger- 
ously close to saying that the hu- 
manity of Christ doesn’t matter. 
The only thing that matters is the 
risen, heavenly Christ. But how do 
you recognize the risen Christ once 
you divorce yourself from any ob- 
jective checks? 


Gasque: What is the significance of 
Jesus being Jewish? A century ago 
very few Gentile Christians did 
more than simply recognize that Je- 
sus was Jewish. It didn’t make any 


It is important for 
us to learn the 
facts about the 
life and 

death of Jesus 
and his teaching, 
from which the 
rest of the 

New Testament 
starts out. 


—George Beasley-Murray 


difference in the way they inter- 
preted the gospel story or the way 
they thought about Jesus. What is 
the significance of his Jewish roots 
and the Jewish roots in the Chris- 
tian faith? 


Yang: In the past Christians were 
excited about finding the unique- 
ness of Jesus, apart from his Jewish 
background, even apart from the 
early church. Now, people are in- 
terested in recovering Jesus’ Jew- 
ishness. 

A major shift in scholarship is to 
see the connection or the continu- 
ance of Jesus within Judaism, spe- 
cifically from the Hebrew Bible, 
and seeing the connections be- 
tween Jesus and early Christianity. 
I think it is very significant that we 
see the connections rather than 
only the uniqueness of Jesus in his- 
tory. It is wrong to see Jesus as an 
isolated personality. 


Hurst: There have been several 
great offenses of Christianity 
throughout its history. One, of 
course, is the offense of the cross, 


but another has been called the 
scandal of particularity. The scan- 
dal of particularity says that God 
entered time and space not at any 
point or at every point but at one 
specific point. That specific point 
was Judaism in the first century. 
We need to be true to the incarna- 
tional principle that says we should 
rediscover as closely as possible 
what the conditions were like when 
God entered human history. 

That’s why I’m very much 
against these modern translations, 
written for a particular mission 
field. For example, reading the pas- 
sage about the disciples plucking 
corn on the Sabbath, they say, 
“We're dealing with a tribe of peo- 
ple who have never seen corn, so 
let’s translate it ‘rice.’” 

Once you start changing the pic- 
ture in that way, you are changing 
the particular details of the incarna- 
tion. I think it’s much better to put 
in a word that they don’t know and 
explain to them later what corn 
was, rather than losing the details. 
The Jewishness of Jesus is of course 
one of the outstanding details of 
his life. 


Beasley-Murray: It has been of in- 
estimable value that there have 
been some scholars, chiefly New 
Testament scholars, who have 
taken immense pains to read the 
ancient Jewish literature. I’m 
speaking especially of the Talmud 
(the Jewish Scriptures of the Old 
Testament) and also what are 
known as the Targums. The Tar- 
gums were paraphrases of the Old 
Testament into the language of 
Aramaic, which the Jews at the 
time of Jesus were speaking be- 
cause they didn’t know Hebrew 
well enough to speak it. The Scrip- 
tures were read in the synagogue 
first in Hebrew and then in a para- 
phrase in the Aramaic. It is helpful 
to understand what the presuppo- 
sitions were of Jewish teachers and 
of ordinary people in the time of Je- 
sus. 

I knew a Jewish scholar at Spur- 
geon’s College who wrote a book 
on the resurrection of Jesus saying 
that there was no reason why Jews 
shouldn’t recognize that Jesus was 
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not only crucified but also rose 
from the dead. My friend was an 
unusual man who then spent his 
time engaging in dialogue with fa- 
mous Christian theologians. 

What he wanted to accomplish 
was twofold: to let his own people 
know how close Jesus was to them 
and to let Christians know what it 
meant that Jesus was a Jew. He 
said that to understand Jesus truly 
you had to be Jewish. That was an 
exaggeration, but what he meant 
was that there are so many state- 
ments about Jesus in the Gospels 
that require elucidation from the 
background of Jesus. It is impor- 
tant for us to learn the facts about 
the life and death of Jesus and his 
teaching, from which the rest of 
the New Testament starts out. 


Gasque: Many of us have read in 
the newspapers about the “Jesus 
Seminar.” This series of meetings 
resulted in a five Gospel document 
that identifies the way the Jesus 
Seminar scholars feel about the 
words of Jesus. What is the Jesus 
Seminar? What is this all about? 


Green: Robert Funk, the founder of 
the Jesus Seminar, has said that he 
wanted to do some serious Jesus re- 
search and went to the library to 
try to locate what it was that most 
scholars agreed with, a common 
database from which you could 
build a life of Jesus. He went 
through the books and discovered 
that New Testament scholars by 
and large never came clean on 
what they thought Jesus actually 
said or didn’t say or didn’t do. 

So Funk called New Testament 
scholars together to get them to go 
public with what they really 
thought about Jesus. It was a wide- 
ranging invitation and got a num- 
ber of takers from the U.S. and 
some from Europe. 

A number of people left early on 
because they quickly discovered 
that although Funk said he wanted 
to create a database of what most 
scholars think about Jesus, in fact 
what he really wanted was to steal 
the public media attention from the 
fundamentalists. So the Jesus Sem- 
inar is a masterful study on how to 
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If Jesus is the 
truth, and the 
Scriptures are 
God’s Word, 
you really want 
to discover 
anything you 
can find to 
understand it 
better. 


—W. Ward Gasque 


capture the media. 

When you read in Newsweek or 
Time about what the Jesus Seminar 
is saying, those are the same things 
some scholars were thinking 40 to 
50 years ago. But because the Jesus 
Seminar is so good at publicity it 
sounds like these are new ideas. 

So the Jesus Seminar is a collec- 
tion of New Testament scholars 
who over the last 10 or 12 years 
have voted on some 500 sayings of 
Jesus. Did he say them or didn’t he 
say them? They worked with a sci- 
entific method. 

They have four different colored 
beads and a tupperware freezer 
container that they pass around 
and vote by the color bead they put 
in. After papers are read and dis- 
cussed, the vote is taken of 
whoever is present that day. If you 
really think Jesus said this, then it’s 
a red bead. If you think it’s possible 
that he said it, a pink bead. Gray 
means—well, there’s a lot of doubt 
about this particular saying. And if 
you put in a black bead it means 
something really went wrong here. 

For example, there is only one 


saying in the whole Gospel of Mark 
that the Jesus Seminar thinks Jesus 
actually said. That’s the saying, 
“Give to Caesar what is Caesar’s, 
and to God what is God’s.” So you 
read 12 chapters in Mark before 
you come across something Jesus 
actually said. 

That’s an interesting comment 
on the Jesus Seminar because most 
members of the seminar, in fact 
most New Testament scholars to- 
day, would say that Mark is the 
earliest Gospel. 

In the 19th century, Mark was 
taken as historical because it was 
the earliest. The Jesus Seminar 
kicked out a number of members 
who got too interested in social- 
historical context. So those people 
have gone off and started another 
group called the Context Seminar. 
I understand that the Jesus Seminar 
is moving now from the sayings of 
Jesus to the deeds of Jesus. 


Hurst: They have done that al- 
ready. They did the resurrection 
last year. So there isn’t much left af- 
ter that. If they didn’t like the res- 
urrection, they are not going to be 
terribly big on the ascension. 

The actual book that came out of 
the Jesus Seminar is dedicated to 
three people. Do you recall who 
they were? One is Galileo, who 
changed our view of the heavens. 
One is Thomas Jefferson, who pro- 
duced a highly truncated version of 
the New Testament by cutting out 
most of the miraculous. 


Beasley-Murray: The third is Da- 
vid Strauss. 


Hurst: Yes, David Strauss. The icon 
of the non-supernatural Jesus. An- 
other scholar has written that there 
is one other person they should 
have mentioned: P. T. Barnum. 


Gasque: Should we take the Jesus 
Seminar seriously? Is there any 
value in looking at which words of 
Jesus are original and which are 
not? 


Green: I think so. In fact I think 
that Robert Funk’s early statement 
of purpose is a good one. New Tes- 


jament scholars need to communi- 
tate to the larger world more of 
what they are thinking and what 
{hey are writing than they typically 
io. The truth is that the profession 
Hoesn’t lend itself very easily to 
preaking out of the mold. 

| You make career choices early on 
i mean you are supposed to 
write things that only five people 
in the world can read. Making 
x available to the larger pub- 
lic is not typically rewarded by the 
academy, but I think it ought to be. 
} On the other hand, I think that 
Luke Timothy Johnson is taking it 
on the chin. What Johnson is say- 
mo is directly related to a historical 


moment, namely, to a time when 
ithe Jesus Seminar is trying to put 
Jesus in a historical box that has no 
implications for Christology, no im- 
lications for the faith of the 
church. 
| So, even though I think that John- 
ison has gone further than he ought 
ito, he’s helpful in saying that the 
i.” of what we do as scholars 
have implications for the church 
and ought to be taken seriously. So 
ion the one hand, I think what he’s 
doing is helpful, and on the other, I 
ithink it’s highly problematic. 

One more thing I find trouble- 
some about the Jesus Seminar is the 
us/them mentality they work with. 
According to Funk, there are peo- 
ple who do serious historical schol- 
arship and there are those who take 
off their heads when they go to 
church. Those are the two options. 
You can do serious historical schol- 
-arship, and if you do, then you are 
in the Jesus Seminar, and if you’re 
‘not, then what you do is only his- 

trionics. You can do history or his- 
trionics. 

So people who are trying to hold 
together what the New Testament 
holds together, namely, the histori- 
cal Jesus and the exalted Lord, peo- 
ple who are trying to look at Jesus 
from a standpoint that is not so 
radical as the Jesus Seminar, those 
persons are simply ruled out of the 
discussion. 

Jesus Seminar members present 
themselves as the leading scholars, 
the only scholars who have any- 
thing important to say about Jesus. 


The Jesus 
Seminar is 
trying to put 
Jesus ina 
historical box 
that has no 
implications for 
Christology, no 
implications for 
the faith of the 
elquaveelay 


—Joel B. Green 


They’ve adopted a kind of dis- 
course that takes us nowhere as an 
academic community or as a 
church. 


Beasley-Murray: I attended the Je- 
sus Seminar once after receiving a 
letter from Robert Funk inviting 
me to address chapter 13 of the 
Gospel of Mark. (Funk knew that I 
had written a dissertation on that 
chapter.) He said he had also writ- 
ten to Ramsey Michaels and he 
hoped we would divide the chap- 
ter between the two of us. 

I had read enough of the litera- 
ture that comes out of the Jesus 
Seminar to know that they couldn’t 
accept a word I would say about 
Mark 13, inasmuch as it related to 
other sayings of Jesus that they’d 
voted down. They’d gotten up to 
chapter 12 and found none of the 
sayings of Jesus acceptable, apart of 
course from the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is it right for us to pay taxes 


-to Caesar?” Well, I rang up Ram- 


sey Michaels and we decided to go. 
In the discussion, it became 
transparently clear that nothing 


whatsoever that either of us said 
was acceptable to them, because in 
their judgment not a word of the 
chapter can be ascribed to Jesus. 

There’s not a solitary statement 
attributed to Jesus in the Gospel of 
John that they even put in gray. 
It’s all in black. They claim that 
nothing in the Gospel of John that 
Jesus said was historically from 
him. And really there is precious 
little in Matthew and precious little 
in Luke. Just one saying of Jesus in 
Mark is accepted. That reveals a 
skepticism that cannot be justified 
historically. I applauded, as Joel 
did, what Funk said he was setting 
out to do—but now it’s really al- 
most all showmanship. 

Some of you may have read 
what Robert Funk stated at one ses- 
sion of the Jesus Seminar. “We’ve 
all agreed that Jesus never said he 
was going to return again. The sec- 
ond coming of Christ is the 
church’s invention.” That kind of 
language was put out to the press 
and or course that was a marvelous 
scoop for the newspapers. 


Hurst: When they voted down 
every single verse in the birth nar- 
rative, they gave the story out to 
the press. They referred to the ses- 
sion as “Away With the Manger.” 
That’s the kind of soundbyte the 
press eats up—and there’s your 
P. T. Barnum. 


Gasque: Are there one or two 
books that you can recommend to 
people who are interested in deal- 
ing with the subject? 


Green: The first half of Luke John- 
son’s book is excellent. Just the 
first half. 


Hurst: It’s called The Real Jesus: The 
Misguided Quest for the Historical Je- 
sus and the Truth about the New Tes- 
tament Gospels. It made a huge 
splash last December when it first 
came out. In the last part of the 
book he says that the historical Je- 
sus does not matter and should not 
matter to anybody. 

I am a bit cross with people like 
Richard Hays and Tom Wright be- 
cause they wrote glowing blurbs 
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for the dust jacket saying that this 
book is needed for this generation. 
I’ve since heard a tape of Tom 
Wright saying he was only refer- 
ring to the first half of the book. 
You have to be careful when you 
write jacket blurbs that you don’t 
give the wrong impression to the 
public. That book has sold like hot- 
cakes. I think it’s bringing to the 
fore a very important question: the 
importance of the historical Jesus. 

With reference to the historicity 
question, it has never ceased to 
amaze secular historians of ancient 
history and classicists, people who 
have not come through the theolog- 
ical route, but who have come 
through the door of ancient history 
and Greek and Roman classics, 
how much good solid evidence 
New Testament scholars have for 
the life of Jesus that they then re- 
ject. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon, who several 
generations ago was the principal 
librarian of the British Museum, 
has said that classicists would kill 
for this kind of quality information 
about people like Tiberius Caesar 
and other ancient figures. So New 
Testament scholars have __ this 
wealth of material. It strikes me 
that people like F. F. Bruce or C. H. 
Dodd who were writing Greek and 
Latin verse at the same time they 
were learning to write English have 
a very high regard for the historic- 
ity of the Gospels. People who 
have come almost _ exclusively 
through the theological route are 
infected by this skepticism. 


Yang: I agree with you that we can 
recommend the first half of John- 
son’s book. But people may not 
have good discernment when they 
approach the next half. I would like 
to. recommend Ben Witherington’s 
The Jesus Quest. He provides a 
more objective way of dealing with 
the historicity of the Jesus Seminar. 

As Joel Green said, I think we 
need to consider the Jesus Seminar 
seriously because they knew how 
to use the mass media. They suc- 
ceeded. They are having a nega- 
tive influence on many ordinary 
people because of the availability 
of these books. I have noticed that 
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It has never 
ceased to amaze 
secular historians, 
how much good 
solid evidence 
New Testament 
scholars have for 
the life of Jesus 
that they then 
reject. 


—Lincoln D. Hurst 


many people have the book on the 
Jesus Seminar. They think that this 
is the consensus of New Testament 
scholars right now. They can’t 
make a good evaluation between 
the Jesus Seminar and Johnson’s 
book, but Witherington did a very 
good job in analyzing the history of 
the recent debate. 


Gasque: I’d like to ask each person 
to describe how your mind has 
changed since you became a Bibli- 
cal scholar. Is there some value in 
all this research? Has it in some 
way significantly changed your un- 
derstanding of Jesus? 


Yang: When I started my work in 
Biblical studies, I was shocked 
when I took an Introduction to the 
New Testament class and found 
that the New Testament is not vi- 
doetaped or audiotaped material— 
and when I found that out some 
material was provided by the early 
Christians. During my first semes- 
ter I kept thinking that probably 
the 2,000 years of Christianity will 
collapse somehow. That was my 


first response. 

The next semester, I realized I 
could find out what kind of life Je- 
sus really led, and it was so excit- 
ing. I started thinking that if we 
studied the historical Jesus seri- 
ously, it could contribute a lot to 
ecumenical dialogue. When we 
come only from our individual de- 
nominational viewpoint, what we 
are arguing is, “I know Jesus better 
than you and I understand Jesus 
better than you.” 

The Korean society I was 
brought up in was very unecumen- 
ical. They couldn’t even have a di- 
alogue among the Christian de- 
nominations, much less among the 
various religions. I realized that if 
we study the Gospel material seri- 
ously, we realize that the gospel is 
the Word of God—not that the gos- 
pel is the “words” of God. It’s not 
the dictated word of God, but it is 
the Word of God and was written 
by inspired writers. That helped 
me a lot in my understanding of Je- 
sus and also in my effort to open 
dialogue among all the children of 
God. 


Green: I grew up in West Texas in 
a church setting where nobody 
read the Gospels. Nobody took Je- 
sus very seriously. It was a Pau- 
line-oriented world. I don’t think I 
even went to a Bible study in my 
growing-up years that had to do 
with Matthew, Mark, Luke, or 
John. It was all Romans, First Co- 
rinthians, Second Corinthians, and 
“Revelations,” as it was always 
called. 

My own academic work, my dis- 
sertation, was on the death of Jesus: 
the passion stories in the Gospels. 
That work has given me a sense of 
Jesus as a human being, and a hu- 
man being in a quite scandalous 
way that I don’t get from reading 
Paul. 

I’ve become more and more 
deeply converted by being caught 
up in the story and _ narratives 
about Jesus. The didacticism of my 
Pauline upbringing has _ been 
pushed to the side and other things 
have come about as a result. I 
started liking poetry in a way I 
never thought I would. I don’t 


<now what to say except that my 
hole life has changed. 


urst: The exposure I’ve had to 
he New Testament has led me in a 
efinite direction. The first thing I 
oticed in studying the New Testa- 
ent up close, as opposed to read- 
ing it from afar, is that the Bible has 
a more corrugated surface than I 
thought. 

Also, in reading the New Testa- 
ment from the perspective of the 
historical Jesus, I have been 
gripped by his complete humanity. 
‘This is something that was lacking 
in my earlier experience. Of course 
I believed that Jesus was fully hu- 
man. I subscribed to the creeds 
that said he was 100 percent God 
and 100 percent human, but | 
wasn’t really gripped by what that 
meant to the core of my being the 
way I have been now. 

Jesus was a man of his times, 
fully engaged in the affairs of his 
day. He got tired at times and be- 
came exasperated. He experienced 
disappointment and fear in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane. 

All this has deepened my appre- 
ciation of the New Testament Gos- 
pels but also as more than a story. 
J. R. R. Tolkien, who wrote Lord of 
the Rings, once wrote an essay 
called “On Fairy Stories.” At the 
-end of the essay he writes that all 
the great fairy tales of the world 
point to the great story, the story in 
the Gospels. Then he said, “But the 
Gospel story is also true. It hap- 
pened.” I will never forget his 
conclusion: “Thus God _ is the 
Lord of men and of angels and of 
elves.” 


_ Beasley-Murray: When I was a 
- teenager, about 14 years old, I had 
a friend who was crazy about foot- 
ball. He discovered a football team 
that was run by an evangelical 
church and was told he could play 
- but he would have to go to their 
Bible class. He was willing to pay 
that price but didn’t want to go 
alone, so he dragged me along. 

The leader of the Bible class 
really couldn’t teach, but he was an 
exceedingly kind man and I was in- 
trigued by the atmosphere of this 


A major shift 
in scholarship 
is to see the 
continuance of 
Jesus within 
Judaism, and 
seeing the 
connections 
between Jesus 
and early 
Christianity. 


—Seung Ai Yang 


church. So I went to the Sunday 
morning services to find out what 
they were like. Again, I was colos- 
sally impressed because I had 
never heard anybody talk like this 
minister. He was a young man, it 
was his first church. He was full of 
enthusiasm and preached the gos- 
pel marvelously. And I became a 
Christian. 

Now, all I can say about the 
study of the New Testament is that 
I was absolutely thrilled by it. Par- 
ticularly by the Gospels, but not 
only the Gospels. I learned a num- 
ber of the Pauline letters by heart in 
those young days of enthusiasm. 
More and more I have come to see 
how much the world needs Jesus. 
More and more I have seen that 
my chief job in life is to 
awaken theological students to 
the thrill of finding out from 
scholars what the Bible really 
means and what kind of life is 
worth living. 


Gasque: I fell in love with the Bible 
when I was just 15 when I hap- 
pened into a church where people 


were studying the Bible. I simply 
decided that I wanted to study the 
Bible the rest of my life. I went to 
Wheaton College because I could 
major in Bible. 

When I arrived at Fuller Semi- 
nary in the early ‘60s, the resur- 
gence of evangelical scholarship in 
the U.K. engendered a new enthu- 
siasm for welding together first- 
class historical Biblical scholarship 
with an evangelical witness. I was 
inspired by George Ladd, Everett 
Harrison, Bill La Sor, and others. 

Then I ended up in Great Britain 
studying under F. F. Bruce. Under 
Bruce I learned to be relaxed about 
the faith, not to be afraid that I 
might turn up something that was 
going to disprove Christ or the 
Bible. If Jesus is the truth, and the 
Scriptures are God’s Word, you 
really want to discover anything 
you can find to understand it 
better. 

When I was at Fuller, there was 
still a defensiveness about being 
part of the evangelical minority but 
under Bruce any sense of defen- 
siveness about the faith disap- 
peared. I began to be at home in 
the world of Biblical scholarship 
and to feel that I could be myself 
and simply be open to the truth. 
I’ve been doing it ever since. 
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THE QUEST 
for the 


JESUS of HISTORY 


by L, D. Hurst 


These historians, looking into the deep well of history and hoping at 


the bottom to find Jesus, saw instead their own reflections. 


When Time, Newsweek, and U.S. 
News and World Report featured Je- 
sus as their cover story last Easter, 
it became obvious that the search 
for the historical Jesus, far from be- 
ing near conclusion, has continued 
with no end in sight. Rumors 
abound, suggesting that the Bibli- 
cal records of Jesus’ life and death 
are unreliable. So, it is implied, we 
must look to modern scholars if we 
are to discover—beneath the “faith 
documents” we call the four Gos- 
pels—a Jesus who actually lived in 
history, rather than a “Christ of 
faith” who later came into being at 
the hands of the early church. 

Was Jesus a wandering Cynic 
philosopher (J. D. Crossan)? The ar- 
chetypal man of Spirit (Marcus 
Borg)? A “marginal Jew” (J. P. 
Meier)? The ultimate wise-man 
(Ben Witherington III)? An eschato- 
logical prophet heralding the end 
of history (E. P. Sanders)? 

Or was he, in fact, the Messiah of 
the Jewish nation (J. D. G. Dunn 
and N. T. Wright)? For many per- 
sons the proliferation of options, 
rather than inspiring confidence 
and allaying doubts, has led to dis- 
illusionment and skepticism. 

Certainly, there is nothing wrong 
with the idea of a “quest for the 
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historical Jesus.” Each new genera- 
tion must conduct its own quest for 
the founder of Christianity if it is to 
avoid running into the sands of 
gnosticism. As G. B. Caird puts it, 


those who believe that, in the life 
and teaching of Jesus, God has 
given a unique revelation of His 
character and purpose are com- 
mitted by this belief, whether 
they like it or not, whether they 
admit it or not, to that quest. 
Without the Jesus of history, the 
Christ of faith becomes a docetic 
figure, a figment of pious imagi- 
nation, who, like Alice’s Cheshire 
cat, ultimately disappears from 
view. There remains no person 
about whom we have any evi- 
dence (New Testament Theology. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1994, p. 347). 


In the New Testament we have 
recorded what may have been the 
first “quest” of Jesus—or perhaps 
“re-quest” is more appropriate. In 
John 12:20ff., some Greek tourists 
who were visiting Jerusalem for the 
Passover holidays came to the 
Apostle Philip and said, “Please, 
Sir, we would like to meet Jesus.” 
Philip then conveyed the request to 
Andrew, who in turn conveyed it 
to Jesus. And Jesus, apparently 


moved, launched into a theological 
discourse. 

The account, as is true of so 
many in John’s Gospel, is both in- 
structive and troubling. “Trou- 
bling” because we are never told if 
the Greeks ever got there! They 
simply made their request and dis- 
appeared, leaving us to wonder if 
they reached their goal. “Instruc- 
tive” because herein lies a warning 
to modern New Testament schol- 
ars and their followers: You may 
ask to meet Jesus, but there is no 
guarantee that your request will 
meet with success. 

The English word “request” is 
instructive. Consisting of two Latin 
words—te, “again,” and queast, “a 
search,”—it can mean either a sim- 
ple act of solicitation, or it may il- 
lustrate in our present context that 
throughout history people have 
sought out the Jesus of history, not 
in One continuous quest, but rather 
in a series of “re-quests.” There has 
never been any finality to the 
search—as if one generation can 
say, at last, “Ah, we have found 
him, and future generations will 
have no work to do.” Each new 
generation must collectively and 
individually make its own “re 
quest” of Jesus, if only to meet and 


know him amid the ambiguities of 
lime and space, as a real person 
father than as an experience of 
pious imagination or wish fulfill- 
ment. 

| Let’s briefly review the various 
jpast re-quests of Jesus. The word 
|‘quest”—in relation to the histori- 
tal Jesus—was first used in the 
iEnglish translation of a work by Al- 
ibert Schweitzer, The Quest of the 
iHistorical Jesus (1906). Schweitzer’s 
joriginal German title, Von Reimarus 
zu Wrede (From Reimarus to 
Wrede), is more descriptive of 
jwhat he was attempting to do: to 
chart the various past “lives” of Je- 
jsus written from the 18th century 
jto the turn of the 20th. H. S. Reim- 
arus (d. 1768) was an erratic genius 
who claimed, among other things, 
ithat Jesus never claimed to be di- 
vine, but that after his death Jesus’ 
idisciples stole his body and con- 
istructed a belief that Jesus was 
(about to appear to end the world. 
|W. Wrede wrote a book in 1901 en- 
titled Das Messiasgeheimnis (The 
: Messianic Secret), which argued 
|that Jesus never claimed to be the 
| Jewish Messiah, but that this belief 
| was retrojected into the Gospel ac- 
| counts by his followers. Other writ- 
ers who fell between Reimarus and 
Wrede (e.g., D. F. Strauss, E. Renan, 
H. J. Holtzmann, and J. Weiss) all, 
-in one way or another, perpetuated 
the rationalist view of the Enlight- 
enment, which stripped away from 
Jesus his miraculous powers or su- 
pernatural nature. 

Schweitzer's estimate of these 
past so-called biographies or 
—“Tives” of Jesus was largely nega- 
tive. Rather than produce the Jesus 

of history, they instead erected 
works of fiction. It was as if these 
historians, looking into the deep 
well of history and hoping at the 
bottom to find Jesus, saw instead 
their own reflections: he comes 
across as a well-intentioned liberal 
teacher who spoke of the universal 
fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of humanity, but was misun- 
derstood. 

In hindsight, Schweitzer’s own 
view could hardly be said to be an 
improvement. According to 
Schweitzer, Jesus was a prophet 


looking forward to the 
coming of an apocalyp- 
tic “Son of Man”—other 
than himself—and 
when his expectation 
failed, he tried to force 
God’s hand by bringing 
down upon himself the 
“messianic woes,” in- 
cluding crucifixion. Je- 
sus, although sincere, 
was mistaken. 

Schweitzer’s | work 
ends with a paragraph 
that has since become 
famous in the annals of 
New Testament studies: 

He comes to us as 
One unknown, 
without a name, 
as of old, by the lake-side, He 
came to those men who knew 
Him not. He speaks to us the 
same word: “Follow thou me!” 
and sets us to the tasks which He 
has to fulfil for our time. He 
commands. And to those who 
obey Him, whether they be wise 
or simple, He will reveal Himself 
in the toils, the conflicts, the suf- 
ferings which they shall pass 
through in His fellowship, and, 
as an ineffable mystery, they 
shall learn in their own experi- 
ence Who He is (The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus. Macmillan, 3rd 
English ed., 1961, p. 397). 

As an example of profound 
Christian piety, that paragraph can 
hardly be surpassed. But as a piece 
of scholarship it illustrates all of 
the problems that continue to 
plague the various quests for Jesus. 
“He comes to us...” Who comes? 
Since Schweitzer has largely re- 
jected the Gospel’s presentation of 
Jesus, what possible content can he 
give to the name “Jesus”? “He 
comes ... by the lake-side.” How 
does Schweitzer know that? Upon 
examination, the paragraph logi- 
cally collapses, and the Jesus of 
Schweitzer, like the Cheshire cat, 
disappears from view. 

The same may be said of the 
next important writer to come 
upon the scene, Rudolf Bultmann 
(d. 1976). Bultmann came to the 
Gospels with an_ existentialist 
framework that denied the possi- 
bility of the miraculous within his- 
tory. Accordingly, the New Testa- 


Albert Schweitzer 


ment is crusted over with myth, 
and the only way it can be made in- 
telligible to modern thought is to 
“demythologize” it (see Jesus Christ 
and Mythology. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1958). 

There is a popular misconception 
about Bultmann: that from the start 
he set out to destroy the historical 
Jesus. That is false. What in fact he 
set out to do was, by using “form 
criticism”—especially a tool known 
as “the criterion of dissimilarity”— 
find in the Gospels a small group 
of sayings to which he could point 
and say, “These are 100 percent cer- 
tain to be the authentic words of Je- 
sus.” The much discussed criterion 
of dissimilarity involved the belief 
that sayings in the Gospels with lit- 
tle or no parallel in the Old Testa- 
ment, in first-century Judaism, or 
in the teachings of the Christian 
church are least likely to have been 
invented. (See Morna Hooker’s in- 
sightful “On Using the Wrong 
Tool,” Theology 75. 1982, 570ff.) 

There are three primary objec- 
tions to Bultmann’s approach. First, 
it produced an incredible Jesus, a 
Jesus who had little or nothing in 
common with the Judaism out of 
which he came and the Christian 
church to which he gave rise. Sec- 
ond, by trying to peel away the var- 
ious layers of later church tradition 
that crusted over Jesus’ teaching, 
Bultmann ended up with no Jesus 
at all. The old joke remains valid: 
“He thought he was peeling an 
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orange, but in fact he was peeling 
an onion. Nothing was left but 
tears.” Third, Bultmann’s belief 
that we can find in history any 
ground that is “absolutely certain” 
flies in the face of what we now 
know about history. History is not 
the realm of the certain but of the 
probable and the _ contingent. 
Surely we can arrive, through hard 
work, sympathy, and imagination, 
at a relatively high degree of proba- 
bility, but it will always be faith 
that jumps the gap between the 
probable and the certain. Hence 
Bultmann's quest was flawed from 
the start. 

In the 1950s several of Bult- 
mann’s pupils, notably E. Kaese- 
mann, went on to launch what later 
came to be known as the “new 
quest of the historical Jesus.” Dis- 
satisfied that Bultmann’s radical 
approach had carried him too far in 
driving the famous wedge between 
the Jesus of history and the Christ 
of faith, Kaesemann believed that 
the “Easter event” could be under- 
stood only in terms of the historical 
Jesus. Form criticism was still used, 
but less radically. 

In further Jesus research, per- 
haps the best example of the “new 
quest” was Gunther Bornkamm’s 
Jesus of Nazareth (English trans. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1960). 
Here the emphasis was on Jesus’ 
message—especially his preaching, 
which demands an existential re- 
sponse from the listener. That mes- 
sage can be fairly well recon- 
structed, claimed Bornkamm. But 
about the events of Jesus’ ministry, 
especially those involving the mi- 
raculous, Bornkamm had less to 
say. 
In the 1980s a new movement 
(perhaps “tendency” would be a 
better word) became readily evi- 
dent, the “third quest of the histori- 
cal Jesus.” Here a group of scholars 
showed a far greater optimism in 
their expectation to recover the Je- 
sus of history than was present in 
the first two quests. Their works in- 
cluded, to mention just a few: E. P. 
Sanders’ Jesus and Judaism (Phila- 
delphia: Fortress, 1985), Geza 
Vermes’ Jesus the Jew (London: Col- 
lins, 1973), Ben Meyer's The Aims of 
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Jesus (London: SCM, 
1979), A. E. Harvey’s 
Jesus and the Con- 
straints of History 
(London: Duckworth, 
1980), Marcus Borg’s 
Jesus: A New Vision 
(SanFrancisco: Har- 
per and Row, 1987), 
Bruce Chilton’s God 
in Strength (Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1987), J. 
P. Meier’s A Marginal 
Jew: Rethinking the 
Historical Jesus (2 
vols. thus far) (New 
York: Doubleday, 
1991/4), and J. D. 
Crossan’s The Histori- 
cal Jesus: The Life of a 
Mediterranean Jewish Peasant (San 
Francisco: Harper & Row, 1991). Al- 
though these writers do not pro- 
duce anything like a consensus in 
details, an overall feeling exists that 
our much improved knowledge of 
Judaism (e.g., the Dead Sea Scrolls), 
together with a freedom from the 
methodological mistakes of the 
past, enables us to paint a fuller 
portrait of the historical Jesus than 
was previously possible. 

A parallel development to the 
rise of the “third quest,” of course, 
is the famous (or infamous) Jesus 
Seminar. Here a group of “Fellows” 
(not all of them scholars—one, for 
instance, is Hollywood director 
Paul Verhoeven, of Showgirls fame), 
meets at least once annually to dis- 
cuss and then vote on aspects of Je- 
sus’ words and aspects of Jesus’ life. 

Although the largely negative 
conclusions of the Seminar have 
caused a sensation in the popular 
media, mainstream scholarly reac- 
tion has been far more guarded. 

By far, the most thorough exami- 
nation of the Jesus Seminar is that 
of Luke Timothy Johnson. In a book 
titled The Real Jesus: The Misguided 
Quest for the Historical Jesus and the 
Truth of the Traditional Gospels (San 
Francisco: Harper Collins, 1995), 
Johnson argues compellingly that 
the Jesus Seminar is composed 
largely of individuals who, by most 
canons of mainstream Biblical 
scholarship, are lacking the schol- 
arly expertise and credentials to 


Robert Funk 


produce competent work. The Sem- 
inar certainly does not warrant, in 
Johnson's judgment, the kind of at- 
tention that it has been given in the 
popular media. It is almost entirely 
an American enterprise, and most 
of the major graduate schools of re- 
ligion and divinity in North Amer- 
ica are not represented among its 
membership. 

Founded in the mid-1980s by 
scholar Robert Funk, it has gradu- 
ally evolved into a select body of 
people whose conclusions often 
seem predetermined and lopsided. 
It is the product, adds Richard 
Hays in an excellent critique (“The 
Corrected Jesus,” First Things 43. 
1994), of Funk’s maverick entre- 
preneurial venture, the Weststar In- 
stitute, located in Sonoma, Califor- 
nia. 

Until now, the most famous, and 
controversial, product of the Semi- 
nar is The Five Gospels: The Search 
for the Authentic Words of Jesus 
(New York: MacMillan, 1993). In it 
one finds the fruit of the Seminar's 
procedure. Each saying of Jesus is 
color-coded according to the voting 
of the Fellows as to its authentic- 
ity—or relative lack of it. “Red” in- 
dicates it to be authentic (rather 
than a creation of the early church), 
“pink” means it may be authentic, 
“grey” means that the saying is 
probably inauthentic, black means 
“there’s been some mistake.” These 
decisions were made by each Fel- 
low’s selecting one of four colored 


beads during the plenary sessions. 

The radically negative agenda of 
the Seminar has often been noted, 
as is seen by its decision to relegate 
the majority of the sayings in The 
Five Gospels to the black or grey 
category. Only 18 percent of the 
Gospel sayings were judged to be 
red, or authentic. 

To some, the procedure of the 
Seminar is laughable; to others it is 
little short of contemptible. Ben 
Witherington III, for instance, ob- 
serves that while he was in Europe 
for a time, he “got the impression 
that many Continental scholars 
found the Jesus Seminar’s whole 
approach flawed and rather hu- 
morous. One remark was, ‘this is 
the kind of thing that could happen 
only in the U.S. where democratic 
procedures are assumed .. . and 
settle even issues of truth.’ It is as- 
sumed that what the ‘majority’ be- 


fore “comes to the Gospels with the 
presupposition that Jesus’ body did 
not rise from the grave.” 

In the press release dated March 
6, the Seminar summarized its find- 
ings: “Belief in Jesus’ resurrection 
did not depend upon what hap- 
pened to his corpse. This was the 
unanimous judgment of the Fel- 
lows. Jesus’ corpse, they agreed, 
probably rotted in some unknown 
grave. “Professor Gerd Luede- 
mann... argued that Jesus’ body 
undoubtedly decayed in the usual 
way. The Fellows approved this 
thesis overwhelmingly.” 

Marcus Borg commented that “a 
video camera present at one of Je- 
sus’ appearances would not have 
recorded anything on tape.” 

According to John Dominic 
Crossan, “the empty tomb was in- 
troduced for the first time by the 
gospel of Peter [an apocryphal 


The New Testament has a genuine historical 


and biographical concern which is not unlike 


ours today. 


lieves must be so” (The Jesus Quest, 
Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 
1995, p. 260, n. 13). A somewhat 
darker view is expressed by Hays: 
“Their attempt to present these 
views as ‘the assured results of crit- 


ical scholarship’ is—one must say 


it—reprehensible deception” (“The 
Corrected Jesus,” p. 47). 

After its focus on the words of Je- 
sus, the Seminar shifted its energies 
to an analysis of Jesus’ actions. This 
culminated in the meetings held 
March 1-5, 1995, in Santa Rosa, Cal- 
ifornia, some of which I was able to 
attend. The subject under consider- 
ation: Jesus’ resurrection. Follow- 
ing a long talk by Prof. Gerd 
Luedemann of Goettingen, Ger- 
many, a number of speakers gave 
their views. These included a 
young coroner who had, in her 


own words, “performed dozens of 


autopsies,” adding that she there- 


work], on which Mark’s story is 
based.” 

By and large the appearances of 
Jesus were understood by the Fel- 
lows as hallucinations brought on 
by extreme grief and sense of loss. 

For some of the onlookers (in- 
cluding myself), the one-sided na- 
ture of the sessions I attended was 
both amusing and irritating. Key 
objections at appropriate points 
were never raised. No attempt was 
made to acknowledge or explain 
the overwhelmingly anti-super- 
natural bias of the group. There 
was no awareness of any other 
views, such as J. P. Meier’s critique 
of Crossan’s use of the gospel of 
Peter (see Meier, A Marginal Jew, 
Vol. I, pp. 116-66). 

In a short article it is impossible 
to provide an adequate critique of 
the Seminar’s strengths or weak- 
nesses. Hays, Witherington and, 


above all, Johnson have, in my 
judgment, done _ that extremely 
well. But this leads to another point 
concerning Johnson’s position. The 
Real Jesus is being hailed by one or- 
thodox leader after another as a 
monument of clear and correct 
thinking, a buttress against the 
kind of unbelief and sloppy schol- 
arship embodied in the Jesus Semi- 
nar. But is that all there is to John- 
son's work? 

Those who read the second half 
of The Real Jesus, in which Johnson 
outlines his own position, may be 
surprised to find a rehash, without 
attribution, of Martin Kahler’s ar- 
guments in The So-Called Historical 
Jesus and the Historic Biblical Christ 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1964). Here 
the old wedge between the Jesus of 
history and the Christ of faith (rem- 
iniscent of Bultmann) is pushed to 
a point where once again the Jesus 
of history disappears completely. 

Here, in my view, Johnson com- 
mits the cardinal sin of tossing out 
the good with the bad. In his zeal 
to wipe out the perceived enemy, 
the Jesus Seminar, anyone search- 
ing for the historical Jesus falls 
within range of his not-so-friendly 
fire. And, since all interest in the 
historical Jesus is misguided, the 
only “real Jesus” who can be 
known is the resurrected Christ 
who is alive today in his church. 

Johnson’s book is still too recent 
to anticipate its collective judgment 
by the academic world. A hint of 
its reception, on the other hand, 
may be found in a recent lengthy 
exchange on the Internet between 
Johnson, J. D. Crossan, and Marcus 
Borg, which was monitored by the 
HarperCollins publishing house. 
Furthermore, on August 12, 1996, 
the Episcopal Teleconferencing 
Network broadcast a follow-up to 
an original symposium, Jesus at 
2000, titled “The Conversation 
Continues,” in which Borg and 
Crossan were joined by Luke Timo- 
thy Johnson, Tom Wright, and 
Deirdre Good of General Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The transcript (avail- 
able from Information@ harpercol- 
lins.com) makes fascinating read- 
ing, particularly the exchanges be- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Are We Alone ? 


Why do Americans imagine evil aliens 
and long for extraterrestrial contact? 


by Sharon Gallagher 


The biggest grossing movie in the 
summer of 1996 was Independence 
Day, a movie about a mass invasion 
of earth by evil aliens. In August, 
Scientists announced that they may 
have found evidence of life on 
Mars in an ancient Antarctic mete- 
orite. An earlier probe of Mars had 
revealed no traces of life, and many 
scientists remain skeptical. 

Nevertheless, the little blobs in 
the rock were greeted with an enor- 
mous amount of enthusiasm 
among other scientists and the 
general public. One man-on-the- 
street, interviewed on TV, said 
wistfully, “It would be nice to think 
that we’re not alone in the uni- 
verse.” That sentiment seems to be 
widespread. 

Independence Day is not alone in 
portraying aliens as ruthless mon- 
sters. With the notable exception of 
Steven Spielberg’s benevolent crea- 
tures in E.T. and Close Encounters of 
the Third Kind, most Hollywood ali- 
ens have been up to no good. There 
are good reasons to fear aliens. 

Considering how humans get 
along with each other (think of Bos- 
nia and Burundi) it’s not likely that 
we'd do well with other species. 
Also, aliens who know how to get 
here from places we can’t get to 
are clearly our technological super- 
iors. Since our experience on earth 
is that superior power is rarely 
used benevolently, we can hardly 
expect more from aliens. 

So, a general mistrust of theoreti- 
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cal aliens pervades popular culture. 


In the tabloids, most people 
who’ve claimed to be abducted by 
aliens accuse them of committing 
atrocities. 

Although Independence Day feeds 
into these communal fears with 
some particularly vicious aliens, 
it’s still hard to account for the 
film’s phenomenal success. Indepen- 
dence Day is not a great science fic- 
tion film. It doesn’t raise big ques- 
tions, as Blade Runner did in asking 
what it means to be human, and it 
didn’t offer much else. 

Moviegoers love to be scared, 
and Independence Day attempts to 
oblige. But only one scene is truly 
scary—a scene very similar to one 
in Alien—a much scarier movie, 
partially because there were more 


close encounters with the creature. 
In Independence Day the aliens gen- 
erally stay on board their giant 
space ships, far removed from hu- 
man contact and the possibility of 
horror. In Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers (the newer Donald Su- 
therland version) aliens take over 
human bodies and we’re never 
quite sure who’s human and who’s 
alien. Now that’s scary. 

Independence Day does have some 
great special effects—but since the 
Star Wars series we expect a strong 
plot-line and interesting characters 
as well as great special effects. In- 
dependence Day has a_paint-by- 
numbers plot—you could tell 
where it was going each step of the 
way—and a cast of cliche charac- 
(Continued on page 25) 


Sam Phillips 


Omnipop (It’s Only A Flesh Wound Lambchop) 


| Virgin Records 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Only a handful of artists consis- 
tently record great albums: Sam 
Phillips is one of those treasures. 
The singer-songwriter has mas- 
tered the fine art of writing perfect 
pop tunes. She delivers indelible 
melodies, singalong choruses, and 
hooks galore. 

As such, she could be dismissed 
as just another fleeting wannabe 
star whose catchy songs are about 
as enduring and trite as a Sheryl 
Crow hit. But, as she's demon- 
strated with her previous outings, 
Phillips—intelligent, keenly obser- 
vant, funny, and contemplative— 
proves adept at infusing the super- 
ficial genre with a rare depth of 
thought, emotion, whimsy, and 
spiritual wisdom. 

On Omnipop, Phillips once again 
hits the mark. She poignantly yet 
playfully questions the topsy-turvy 
romantic and spiritual values of 
American culture where, as she 
sings on the gripping “Where Are 
You Taking Me,” truth and love are 
absent and the “diamonds in the 
street are just like glass when they 
cut your feet.” 

She posits the notion that our 
ideas of perfect love might not be 
so immaculate after all on the 
catchy “Power World,” hints at the 
consumer-mentality approach to 
intimacy on the haunting “Help 
Yourself,” and dons the role of se- 
ductive sex kitten on the tongue-in- 
cheek “Faster Pussycat to the Li- 
brary!” 
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One of the best songs on the al- 
bum is the baritone sax-pumped 
rocker “Plastic Is Forever,” where 
Phillips satirizes the worship of the 
synthetic. At one point in the song, 
she sings ironically, “Real things 
make me nervous.” 

Plastic works as the perfect meta- 
phor for a myopic culture where 
human achievements are deemed 
immortal. Phillips drives home the 
point that shortsighted philosophi- 
cal viewpoints have their costs: 
“Artificial florists sell you flowers 
that will never die/They cut down 
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the real forest for paper petals .. . 
with their borrowed lies.” Phillips 
also finds room to take a well- 
deserved shot at one of the plastic 
products that dominates America: 
“My TV doesn’t listen when I give 
it pieces of my mind/[It] keeps 
making everything the same size/ 
Pain is pleasure when it’s tele- 
vised.” 

In addition to being a social 
critic, Phillips comments about 
matters of the heart and soul. A 
decade ago in another career life- 
(Continued on p.25) 
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The Furor Surrounding Jesus: 
A review of some responses 


to the Jesus Seminar 


by Joel B. Green 


The title word Furor, of course, has 
the possible nuance of “distur- 
bance” as well as “excitement.” It 
seems to me that both nuances are 
needed if we are to characterize ac- 
curately the attraction of Jesus in 
the public eye in the last decade. 
Sparked by the media-wise “Jesus 
Seminar,” renewed interest in Jesus 
may be welcome even if the por- 
traits of Jesus that have surfaced in 
bookstore chains and _ national 
news magazines excite some, and 
understandably, disturb others. 
Some reviewers of these new, 
popular presentations about Jesus 
have dismissed the whole enter- 
prise as shoddy scholarship and 
have expected others to do the 
same. But the phenomenon of the 
Jesus Seminar has not dissipated as 
anticipated, and the succession of 
publications touting some form or 


another of Jesus continues to at-- 


tract a significant market. 
Consequently, scholars have be- 
gun to respond with more than a 
frustrated wave of the hand or neg- 
ative soundbyte, producing books 
of scholarly rigor and popular clar- 
ity that address primary issues of 
method and philosophical under- 
pinning. Here I will introduce four 
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of these “response” books. 

Clearly one of the most barbed 
rejoinders to the Jesus Seminar and 
related study has been written by 
L. T. Johnson of Candler School of 
Theology. In The Real Jesus: The 
Misguided Quest for the Historical Je- 
sus and the Truth of the Traditional 
Gospels (Harper, 1996), Johnson in- 
sists that the Jesus Seminar “stands 
as a far better example of media 
manipulation than of serious schol- 
arship.” In fact, Johnson finds the 
impetus for much of the popular 
interest in Jesus as chicanery pos- 
ing in academic dress and as pub- 
lic hunger for the unconventional 
and bizarre. 

This has led to the production of 
a number of portraits of Jesus— 
proto-Pharisee, mystic teacher, 
Cynic sage, gay magician, et al.— 
that are not only mutually incom- 
patible but are also deliberately po- 
sitioned over against the church in 
which Jesus is known as Lord. “Re- 
cent years have been very good for 
the Jesus business in America,” 
Johnson writes, then ironically 
summarizes, “Sales in scandal are 
high, stocks in shock are rising, 
and futures on the historical Jesus 
are sound. Commerce in the Christ 


has rarely been better” (1). 

If the title of Johnson’s own con- 
tribution to contemporary study of 
Jesus, The Real Jesus, seems ostenta- 
tious it is because he hopes to re- 


construct the meaning of this 
phrase in a way that departs signifi- 
cantly from the outlandish claims of 
much that has been published for 
popular consumption on the histor- 
ical Jesus. By revisiting the funda- 
mental question of the relations 
among faith, tradition, and history, 
he works, first, to expose and de- 
bunk the limitations and fallacies of 
the Jesus Seminar: recent books on 
Jesus by such scholars as M. Borg, J. 
D. Crossan, and B. Mack; and publi- 
cations from popularizers such as 
A. N. Wilson, J. Spong, and S. 
Mitchell. 

According to Johnson’s reading, 
these works are relatively consis- 
tent (1) in their attempts to rescue 
Jesus from the Gospels and from 
the church, (2) in their spurning of 
the canonical Gospels as potentially 
reliable sources for historical study 
of Jesus, and (3) in their shared | 
premise that historical knowledge 
is normative for faith. On these and 
other points, he argues, these ap- 
proaches are mistaken. 


Second, Johnson works to con- 
struct an alternative way of con- 
ceiving what is meant by “the real 
Jesus.” Such a Jesus is not the per- 
son from Nazareth handed to us in 
reconstructed form by Jesus schol- 
ars. He writes, “It is important .. . 
to remind ourselves that things that 
can be determined to be historically 
probable are rendered neither more 
or less real by that determination. 
Other things now unavailable to 
historical inquiry might have been 
just as real” (133). By problematiz- 
ing the relationship between faith 
and history, Johnson is able to 
show that Christian fundamental- 
ists and proponents of the Jesus 
Seminar are closer to each other 
than either might care to admit. 
That is because both are committed 
ultimately to historical  positi- 
vism—as though “historical state- 
ments” were designed (or were 
able) to report “what actually hap- 
pened.” 

Not only is this an erroneous de- 
scription of history and _ history 
writing, it also overlooks the basic 
reality that, according to classical 
Christianity, faith is not directed to 
historical facts about Jesus or to a 
historical reconstruction of Jesus, 
but to a living person, powerfully 
at work in the present. Thus, “the 
real Jesus” is for Johnson the resur- 
rected Jesus. 

Johnson’s book is a model of 
hard-hitting, learned, critical en- 
gagement with the often shallow 
scholarship that in recent years has 
accompanied the popularizing of 
Jesus. He recognizes more than 
most that the chief frontier requir- 
ing studied examination has to do 
with the nature of history writing, 
historical data, and historical inves- 
tigation. 

The question remains, though, 
whether Johnson has not suc- 
cumbed to the very dichotomy that 
he criticizes and that has character- 
ized much scholarship on Jesus 
and the Gospels since W. Wrede 
and R. Bultmann. His emphasis on 
“the resurrected Jesus” is welcome, 
but it comes at the cost of discount- 
ing too much the importance of the 
historical in the faith of the people 
of God. 


Even if he is willing to embrace 
as historical much that we know 
about Jesus from the sources avail- 
able to us, to affirm the canonical 
Gospels as the best sources for 
knowing Jesus, and to assert on the 
basis of the historical data the basic 
pattern of Jesus’ life as that of radi- 
cal obedience to God and selfless 
love toward human beings, John- 
son’s position is nevertheless remi- 
niscent of an existentialism that 
does not account fully for the cen- 
tral affirmation of both Testaments: 


He raises important questions 
about the methodological assump- 
tions of Crossan and Borg. 

For example, with respect to 
Crossan, Witherington draws atten- 
tion to suppositions that lead to the 
repeated overvaluing of late, ex- 
tracanonical sources and the con- 
comitant undervaluing of the po- 
tential of the canonical materials 
for providing historical data about 
Jesus. Borg’s prior commitments, 
on the other hand, allow him to 
dispense with large sections of 


For Witherington, the Jesus Seminar has 
produced a Jesus whose message was SO 
inoffensive that we are left to wonder what 
about him could have generated hostility so 
profound as to lead to his crucifixion. 


God has intervened in history to 
bring redemption to humanity. 
That central affirmation opens the 
door to, even invites, a greater con- 
cern with historical inquiry than 
Johnson seems to allow, even if his 
own questions about modern his- 
toricism deserve a wide hearing. 
Already known for earlier con- 
tributions to the study of the his- 
torical Jesus (The Christology of Je- 
sus [Fortress, 1990] and Jesus the 
Sage [Fortress, 1994]), B. Withering- 
ton III has now produced an exten- 
sive, detailed, and critical review 
of the major voices in the Third 
Quest. The Jesus Quest: The Third 
Search for the Jew of Nazareth (Inter- 
Varsity, 1995), fair-minded and 
perceptive, is the best available 
tour of recent writing on Jesus. 
Though not primarily concerned 
with books on Jesus designed espe- 
cially to catch the public eye, The 
Jesus Quest nevertheless devotes a 
chapter to the Jesus Seminar and 
major sections to two of its most 
celebrated members, M. Borg and 
J. D. Crossan. Witherington sets 
their work within the larger con- 
text of the Third Quest, shedding 
light on what is valuable and trou- 
blesome about their contributions. 


Gospel material concerned with Je- 
sus’ eschatological emphases and 
self-understanding. 

For Witherington, the Jesus Sem- 
inar has produced “Jesus the talk- 
ing head”—“a Jesus who does not 
fit well within the context of early 
Judaism and whose story we can- 
not discern” (42), one whose mes- 
sage was so inoffensive that we are 
left to wonder what about him 
could have generated hostility so 
profound as to lead to his crucifix- 
ion. 

Though Witherington does not 
say it, on these two grounds alone, 
it is worth asking whether the Je- 
sus Seminar ought not to be cata- 
logued with other examples of the 
Second (or New) Quest of the his- 
torical Jesus. Given the promi- 
nence in the Third Quest of relat- 
ing the death of Jesus integrally to 
his life and of situating Jesus con- 
cretely in his own socio-historical 
context, the work of the Jesus Sem- 
inar seems strangely out of place. 

It is ironic that the Jesus Semi- 
nar, whose self-rhetoric has fo- 
cused on its location at the cutting- 
edge of critical scholarship, as the 
premier example of responsible in- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Iconography is an art 
that is unusual in its in- 
timate relationship to 
the spiritual life of both 
painter and viewer. 
Thomas Doolan, an Or- 
thodox iconographer 
whose work can be 
seen in churches across 
the United States and in 
Europe, calls it a “very 
evangelical artwork,” 
and was in fact himself 
converted to the Ortho- 
dox church shortly af- 
ter being introduced to 
Byzantine art and ico- 
nography. 

Icons, which are typi- 
cally painted on porta- 
ble wooden panels, de- 
pict Christ, the saints, 
and scenes from the life 
of Christ. Doolan paints 
with egg tempera, the 
traditional medium 
used for icons over the 
centuries. Egg tempera 
is made by mixing egg 
yolk with pigment and is extraordi- 
narily durable: restorers of medie- 
val icons can simply scrape away 
layers of dirt and grime without 
leaving so much as a scratch on the 
tempera. 

A student ‘of Leonid Ouspensky, 
who was perhaps the most influen- 
tial iconographer of the 20th cen- 
tury, Doolan describes their rela- 
tionship as “the classic master- 
pupil relationship.” Having stud- 
ied Ouspensky’s icons and writ- 
ings, Doolan arrived in Paris in 
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Thomas Doolan 
on the 
Art of Iconography 


by Krista Faries 


The Mother of God, Indicator of the Way 


1981 hoping for one or two meet- 
ings with Ouspensky. He ended 
up staying several months, and re- 
turning to Paris for several months 
each year until Ouspensky’s death. 

Doolan, who is currently writing 
a book about Ouspensky’s life and 
work, describes Ouspensky as an 
“extremely creative painter” who 
saw tradition and creativity as part 
of the same approach. He summar- 
izes what he learned from Ouspen- 
sky: “[Ouspensky] said to me, ‘In 
the 20th century, iconographers are 


either making me- 
chanical _ reproduc- 
tions of older icons, or 
they’re producing the- 
ological fantasies.’ 
And the real tradition, 
the living tradition of 
the church, isn’t either 
one of those extremes, 
but it’s creativity 
within the tradition, 
which is the harder 
thing. 

“It went without 
saying that you were 
a living member of 
the church, participat- 
ing in the eucharist 
regularly . . . but he 
also believed that his 
students had to read 
the church fathers, 
read the Scriptures, 
and understand the 
icon from the in- 
side . . . because that’s 
where your creativity 
comes from.” 

I interviewed Tho- 
mas Doolan at his studio, the front 
room of a small rented house in the 
Richmond hills north of Berkeley, 
where I had the opportunity to ob- 
serve his works-in-progress at vari- 
ous stages. The house is the tem- 
porary site of the Saint Gregory of 
Sinai Monastery, where Doolan 
also resides, with the garage serv- 
ing as a chapel for daily services. 


* + * 


Radix: Can you explain the partic- 
ular elements that go into an icon? 


Doolan: The artwork of the Ortho- 
dox church is extremely canonical. 
There are rules governing the mak- 
ing of an icon that are written 
down, and then there are rules that 
are observed by looking at the long 
history of iconography. We ob- 
serve the traditional appearance of 
saints, what they actually looked 
like. 

Modern __ saints—by modern 
saints I’m talking about saints of 
the 14th century—might have had 
images painted by their disciples 
immediately on their death, so 
their appearance has been zeal- 
ously preserved. But this goes 
even to the very earliest saints, the 
apostles. We know their appear- 
ance. An iconographer learns the 
traditional appearance of the saints; 
we're not at liberty to change it to 
suit our composition. 

There are also a number of icono- 
graphic devices that are main- 
tained. The Virgin Mary is always 
shown in purple. Purple, in the an- 
cient Greco-Roman world, symbol- 
ized royalty. 

The icon is not meant to be a 
photograph of the saint, but it is 
meant to reveal things that would 
not have been seen with the naked 
eye. And, in fact, we know that the 
Virgin Mary did not go walking 
around in Palestine wearing a pur- 
ple robe. It would have been ille- 
gal for her to do so, because purple 
was reserved for imperial families 

- only. However, in accordance with 
the Scriptures, the Virgin Mary is 
descended from the house of Da- 
vid, so she is royal and is depicted 
in a royal robe. 

The Christ-child is shown in a 
variety of postures, depending on 
what the icon is depicting. In this 
icon [an icon in his studio], you can 
see the mother and child pressing 
their faces together. This icon em- 
phasizes the link between the 
Christ-child and his mother, to 
symbolize that God took flesh and 
became an actual human being. 

The various icons of Christ and 
his mother will depict a variety of 
aspects of the teaching of the 
church on the icon, and that is es- 
sentially what the icon is—it is the 
teaching of the church, expressed 


in colors. Whereas the Bible de- 
picts Christ and his works and his 
followers in words, the icon depicts 
these things in pictures. In the Or- 
thodox church they’re looked at to- 
gether. 

That’s why when I’m painting 
an icon, I can’t just make things up, 
because I can’t make up the Chris- 
tian faith. My job is to transmit 
and to express the faith. 


Radix: So you study the Scriptures 
along with the principles of iconog- 


raphy... 


The icon is not meant 
to be a photograph 

of the saint, but is 
meant to reveal things 
that would not have 
been seen with the 
naked eye. 


Doolan: This is a very evangelical 
artwork. The sources of all icons 
are three: the Bible, the writings of 
the church fathers, and the liturgi- 
cal celebration. 

For example, next week we will 
be having the feast of the transfigu- 
ration. By the time we come to the 
eucharist we'll have heard the 
Scriptures on the transfiguration; 
we'll have heard the Old Testament 
prefigurations of the transfigura- 
tion. The service will include the 
church fathers’ teaching on that 
feast. In the midst of all of this 
Bible and exegesis and teaching, 
we will put an image of the trans- 
figuration right in the middle of the 
church, so that the visual image 
will complete the whole array of 
the teaching. 

We'll have the Bible, the hymns, 
the eucharist, and the icon— 
because all of the arts are to make 
visible the things that are invisible, 
the things that we believe to be 
true. 

For example, in the icon of the 


crucifixion, typically, you have 
these elements: Christ is shown in 
the middle, on the cross. It’s very 
easily identifiable as the crucifix- 
ion. St. John the Evangelist is on 
one side, his mother is on the other, 
one of the holy women who was 
present at the crucifixion is shown, 
and on the other side the Roman 
centurion, who is gesturing to 
Christ in the act of saying, “This is 
truly the Son of God.” 

The nails are shown, the blood is 
shown coming from his side and 
his wounds, and he has died on the 
cross, which you understand be- 
cause his head has gone to one side 
and his eyes are closed. 

But there’s also not much dwell- 
ing on purely the suffering. The 
suffering is indicated, but also 
what you couldn’t see with the 
naked eye is indicated, in that there 
is a sense of calm majesty in the 
crucifixion. Because the reality of 
the crucifixion is not that it was a 
defeat. It was a victory, Christ's 
victory over death. So Christ is 
shown stretching his arms out on 
the cross as if in a voluntary ges- 
ture of sacrifice for all humanity. 
In fact, on the cross he is the high 
priest, making the gesture of sacri- 
fice for all and on behalf of all. 

It is not meant to be a photo- 
graph of the crucifixion. It is meant 
to show the whole truth, which in- 
volves a lot more than what you 
see just with the naked eye. 


Radix: Then this is a kind of art 
that is well thought out: the way 
you approach it, viewing an icon, 
and creating an icon. 


Doolan: It’s like a lot of religious 
experience. It’s very thoughtful, 
and yet when you go into a church 
and you’re surrounded by these 
images, you might not think a great 
deal. 

On the other hand, as with the 
Scriptures themselves, you read it 
the first time, and then let’s say 30 
years later you read it and you feel 
as if you're reading it for the first 
time. Then you read what some- 
body wrote about it, and you think, 
“I never knew there was so much 
to it—all these layers of meanings 
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and significances.” 

We scratch only the depth and 
the breadth of the Scriptures, even 
toward the end of our life. And ic- 
onography’s the same way. We 
don’t sit there in church analyzing 
every little aspect of the icon, but 
instead, it’s part of a fabulously 
rich celebration. 


Radix: Can you tell me a little 
about what was going on in the 
iconoclast movement in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, when many of 
the earliest images from the East- 
ern church were destroyed? 


Doolan: Yes, that movement oc- 
curred in the Eastern part of the 
Mediterranean. Whole careers are 
based on looking at the early 
sources of Byzantine iconoclasm. 
The emperor of Constantinople 
was an_ iconoclast—the word 
means “image smasher.” He was 
supported by the official part of the 
church—perhaps he bullied the 
church into doing it, perhaps the 
church actually believed it. 

It was an important theological 
movement, and it was based on the 
belief that God is infinite and can- 
not be depicted. It had nothing to 
do with art. Everyone liked art. It 
was not an anti-art movement. It 
was a great debate on “Who is 
Christ?” The church said, “God the 
Father cannot be depicted.” That is 
obvious and true. 

However, if Christ, who is God, 
became a real man, if he took flesh 
from a human woman, then he can 
be depicted, because if you say he 
can’t, then he’s something other 
than human. But Christ was seen 
by the apostles, he cast a shadow, 
he was a real person. He got up in 
the morning and went to bed at 
night like everybody else. The 
apostles sat at the table with him. 
His mother held him in her arms. 

So every icon of Christ depicts 
the central truth of the Christian 
faith, that that person who is de- 
picted is God and man. The icon of 
Christ always has two sets of letters 
on either side of him. They are 
Greek letters, and there’s a little 
squiggly mark on the top of it 
which means that what’s under- 
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neath is an abbreviation: Jesus 
Christos, Jesus Christ. You will see 
those letters identifying Christ in 
every Orthodox church throughout 
the world, whether it’s Russian, 
Greek, American... 

But there is a second inscription 
with the icon of Christ and that’s 
inside his halo. First you see 
there’s a cross inside the halo of 
Christ. That’s because the cross is 
his instrument of victory over 
death. But it’s also an iconographic 
sign so that we can notice Christ at 
a glance. No other saints have a 
cross inside the halo, only Christ. 
Inside the halo of Christ are two 
words—they’re Greek letters 
again—that are very important. It 
comes from the story of Moses in 
the book of Exodus, when Moses 


iG 


The Ascension 


encounters the burning bush and 
speaks to God. He hears a voice 
out of the bush, and this voice is 
God speaking. He’s going to send 
Moses back to Egypt to collect the 
nation of Israel. 

Moses asks a very interesting 
question: “Who shall I say has sent 
me?” In other words, “What is 
your name? What is the name of 
this God that we’re going to leave 
Egypt and worship?” The Greek 
Septuagint version of the Old Tes- 
tament gives these Greek words as 
the name that God gives to him- 
self, which we translate as “I am 
that I am” or “The one who is.” 

So every icon of Christ tells you 
that the person depicted here has — 
two names. The man who was 
born of the Virgin Mary about 


2,000 years ago, walked around on 
the earth, and was crucified, and 
the God who spoke to Moses on 
| Mt. Sinai, are the same person. Ina 
sense it’s the message of the whole 
Bible summarized in an image. 

The church fathers defended the 
use of iconography. They said that 
| those iconoclasts who claimed that 
you can’t depict God did not un- 
| derstand the true Christian faith, 
| which teaches that Christ is God 
and man. 


Radix: What kinds of plans did 
you have for your art before you 
| were converted? 


| Doolan: I wasn’t specifically in- 
| tending on religious artwork. I be- 
| came interested in Christianity the 
| second half of my college years. 
The first half, I didn’t know what I 
was going to be—a portrait painter, 
a landscape painter—I wasn’t sure. 
But then I became interested in 
Christianity. I was what we call a 
fundamentalist, I suppose. I was in 
a fundamentalist church, and in 
Christian fellowships. 

I started becoming interested in 
Christian artwork. But what 
would it look like? Illustrations of 
the Gospels? Or an abstract paint- 
ing with a Christian current going 
underneath it? I think I was the 
~ epitome of a 20th-century confused 
Christian college student. I wanted 
to do something with my artwork 
that reflected my Christianity, but 
anything that I did came out rather 
trite and sentimental. I’d look at it 
and think, “That isn’t really what 
I’m trying to do at all.” 

Then I became interested in the 
Orthodox church. As soon as I 
started seeing this medieval ico- 
nography, specifically Byzantine ic- 
onography and Russian iconogra- 
phy from the 10th to the 16th 
centuries, it began filling a huge 
gap in my spiritual life. First, it 
struck me as modern. It didn’t 
seem dated at all, not even 
slightly—the way the Scriptures 
are not dated, really. 

We've got some inventions and 
we’ve got some new ways of think- 
ing, and there’s 2,000 years be- 
tween us and the life of the Savior, 


but fundamentally we haven't 
changed. His words ring as true 
now as they ever did. 

This artwork did the same thing 
for me. The more I looked at it, 
the more fulfilling it was for me. # 


Krista Faries works in the Radix office 
and does free-lance editing. She has 
an M.A. in English Literature. 


For further reading: 

The Theology of the Icon, by Leonid 
Ouspensky 

The Meaning of Icons, by Leonid Ous- 
pensky and Vladimir Lossky 


(Music continued) 

time as Leslie Phillips, she was a 
star in the contemporary Christian 
music scene. She fled that world 
primarily because of the pressures 
to put on a happy face and sing 
with evangelistic zeal. Thankfully, 
she took a different path for ex- 
pressing her spiritual beliefs. 

Rather than campaign or propa- 
gandize for Jesus, Phillips digs 
deeper to explore her relationship 
with God. While she hints about 
moral values throughout Omnipop, 
she’s most out front on “Your 
Hands.” It’s a striking tune about 
our dependence on the crucified 
Christ. With prayer-like humility, 
Phillips examines how people ap- 
proach God at their most vulnera- 
ble: “I walked to the edge, stood 
over breaking ground to hear your 
voice/As the earth gives out un- 
der, my soul feels like a stone/As 
I’m falling, I feel your hands hold- 
ing onto me.” No didactics, no 
proselytizing, just reverential and 
honest recognition of God’s saving 
grace. 

As with her last several albums, 
Phillips enlists producer extraordi- 
naire (and husband) T Bone Bur- 
nett to make her songs bloom with 
aural beauty. The bright, upbeat 
“Zero, Zero, Zero!” is treated to a 
pedal steel and horns wash, “Ani- 
mals on Wheels” gets played out 
as a carnival waltz with Beatlesque 
textures circa the Strawberry 
Fields era, and the yearning “Your 
Hands” closes with appropri- 
ately eerie guitar shards and 
shadows. 


(Are We Alone continued) 


ters. (The exception is Jeff Gold- 
blum, who, with his quirky looks 
and intelligence, transcends his 
role as “the science nerd.”) The 
film does leave one haunting im- 
age: the menacing grey space-ships 
casting their enormous shadows 
over the world’s great cities. 

Given the spate of alien horror 
stories Hollywood has produced 
for an eager public, why the paral- 
lel and contradictory longing for 
contact with extraterrestrial life? 

Several years ago one of those 
dome-screened planetaria was 
showing a movie called Are We 
Alone? This documentary filmed a 
team of U.S. scientists who have 
been beaming messages out into 
space for years, waiting for a reply 
that has never come. Those scien- 
tists expressed that same longing 
for contact that the Martian meteor- 
ite elicited. 

Maybe, as the reaches of space 
are discovered to be more and 
more vast, humans _ feel more 
alone. There is a pervasive sense 
that someone out there may hold 
the key to our meaning, may offer 
us salvation. As Christians we 
know that Someone does and 
Someone has. There is something 
poignant about the scientists listen- 
ing for tiny blips from outer space 
and possibly missing what the 
whole creation is shouting. For 
Christians the vastness of the uni- 
verse is filled with the vastness of 
God’s love. 

Literature about the conditions 
necessary for human life on earth 
reveals how fragile and rare our ex- 
istence is; the earth seems like a 
cradle precisely created to make 
human, animal, and plant life, in all 
its beauty, possible. Yet the idea of 
life on other planets is not par- 
ticularly threatening to Christian 
theology; C.S. Lewis’s space fan- 
tasies are imaginative and charm- 
ing investigations of that possi- 
bility. 

Scientific findings about the na- 
ture of the universe are always wel- 
come, as is good science fiction. 
There may or may not be other 
forms of life out there — but we’re 
not alone. 
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(Healing continued) 


cure, the question remains, What 
was/is the significance of his heal- 
ings? Let me suggest two re- 
sponses. 


Jesus and the Kingdom of God 

One of the primary motifs in the 
study of Jesus and the Gospels 
since World War II has been the 
kingdom of God. Bultmann had in- 
sisted that Jesus proclaimed the 
kingdom, but more recent study 
has urged that Jesus did more: Je- 
sus was the kingdom-bearer. That 
designation fits well with the mass 
of evidence in the Gospels high- 
lighting the advent of God's new 
world order in the present, and is 
underscored by the material in the 
Gospels concerned with Jesus the 
exorcist and healer. 

Isaiah 35:1-7 portends the coming 
of God in history to bring salvation 
and judgment, promising, among 
other things, “the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf unstopped.” Similarly, in its 
Greek version, Isaiah 61:1-2 antici- 
pates the coming of the “eschaton” 
(last times) as an era when the 
blind would receive their sight. The 
relevance of Isaiah’s vision rests on 
the implicit and explicit use of that 
vision by the Evangelists to indicate 
the significance of Jesus’ ministry 
as a healer. 

Mark 8:37, for example, records 
how the crowds were astonished 
by a miracle of healing, and re- 
sponded in words echoing Isaiah 
35:5-6: “he even makes the deaf to 
hear and the mute to speak.” Mat- 
thew 11:2-5 and Luke 7:18-22 (see 
also Luke 4:18-19) recall in an ex- 
plicit way the language and eschat- 
ological vision of Isaiah. In doing so 
they serve to communicate (1) that 
Jesus is God’s Anointed One and 
(2) that with Jesus’ advent the new 
creation that fulfills the prophecies 
of Isaiah is unfolding. Jesus’ per- 
spective in Luke 11:20, though not 
tied into Isaiah’s expectations, is 
nevertheless comparable: “If it is by 
the finger of God that I cast out de- 
mons, then the kingdom of God has 
come upon you.” 

The healing activity of Jesus thus 
pointed beyond itself to the nature 
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of the times, to the new era being 
introduced in Jesus’ coming. God’s 
redemptive purpose was breaking 
into the world. The kingdom of 
God was already making its pres- 
ence felt. 


Healing and Health 

Because of our own location in 
late-20th-century America, more 
about the significance of “Jesus as 
healer” needs to be said. This is 
true for a number of related rea- 
sons, two of which must be men- 
tioned. 


Within Jesus’ 
ministry, divisions 
between bodily 
and social, 
emotional, and 
spiritual, find no 
place. 


First, unlike Jesus’ own audi- 
ences and the audiences of the 
Gospel writers, we are likely to 
overlook some of the most impor- 
tant insights that these accounts of 
healing communicate. To read 
these episodes is to engage in 
cross-cultural communication and 
understanding, but to cross “cul- 
tures of medicine” is not easy to 
do, especially if we are not alert to 
the barriers separating us. 

Second, many of us struggle 
with the healing ministry of Jesus 
because we wonder, if the king- 
dom of God dawned with the ad- 
vent of Jesus, and if one of the pre- 
mier signs of the dawning of the 
kingdom was the healing activity 
of Jesus, why do we not experience 
more (or any) episodes of healing 
in our church communities. These 
two issues are related, since they 
each point in different ways to 
how we understand health and, 
thus, what we mean by the term 
healing. 

As a preliminary consideration, 


it is worth reflecting on the reality 
that, in the Greco-Roman world, 
“savior” and “salvation” were 
words the meaning of which over- 
lapped considerably with the terms 
“healer/physician” and “healing/ 
health.” This is pertinent because it 
suggests immediately how fuzzy 
would have been the lines we so 
easily draw today between “spiri- 
tual health,” “emotional health,” 
and “physical health.” Examination 
of the healing episodes recounted 
by the Gospel writers will quickly 
indicate how rarely “physical heal- 
ing” is at centerstage. 

What we need, then, is to de- 
velop ethno-medical sensitivities, 
so that we are enabled to see that 
not all cultures envision “health” 
and “disease” as we do. Our own 
understandings are profoundly 
shaped by a biomedical paradigm 
that focused centrally if not exclu- 
sively on the body. 

The prevailing medical model is 
one that focuses primarily on the 
body of the patient as the source of 
sickness, its locus of attention at or 
beneath the skin, with a concomi- 
tant indifference to the mind and to 
human life in its social embedded- 
ness (see Robert A. Hahn, Sickness 
and Health: An Anthropological Per- 
spective [New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity, 1995] 28). 

According to the culture repre- 
sented in the New Testament mira- 
cle stories, ours is an overly con- 
stricted view of health, since it does 
not account very well for either the 
human being in his or her social rela- 
tions or the entanglement of human ex- 
istence in cosmic disorder. 

Brief consideration of two epi- 
sodes of healing will demonstrate 
(1) our anemic understanding of 
health when compared with Jesus’ 
focus and (2) how integrated hu- 
man beings are within themselves 
and in relation to each other with 
reference to the vision of salvation 
and new creation propagated by Je- 
sus in his healing ministry. To- 
gether, these reflections may sug- 
gest something about the historical . 
Jesus as healer, but also about the 
nature of the ministries in which 
his contemporary followers might 
be involved. 


Luke’s Descriptions 


(v.11) Soon afterwards he went to 

a town called Nain, and his disci- 

ples and a large crowd went with 

him. (v.12) As he approached the 
gate of the town, a man who had 
died was being carried out. He 
was his mother's only son, and 
she was a widow; and with her 
was a large crowd from the town. 

(v.13) When the Lord saw her, he 

had compassion for her and said 

to her, “Do not weep.” (v.14) 

Then he came forward and 

touched the bier, and the bearers 

stood still. And he said, “Young 

man, I say to you, rise! ” (v.15) 

The dead man sat up and began 

to speak, and Jesus gave him to 

his mother. (v.16) Fear seized all 
of them; and they glorified God, 
saying, “A great prophet has 
risen among us!” and “God has 
looked favorably on his people!” 
(v.17) This word about him 
spread throughout Judea and all 
the surrounding country. 

This scene (in Luke 7:11-17) is re- 
markable for the way it uses a fu- 
neral procession to focus our atten- 
tion on the body of a dead man, 
and then completely reorients our 
attention on a woman, his mother. 
[f we are entangled in a biomedical 
paradigm for understanding heal- 
ing and health, we will interpret 
this episode fundamentally as an 
account of the resuscitation of a 
dead man. 

In the scholarly literature, that is 
exactly how this passage has been 
studied. Closer examination indi- 
cates, however, that the locus of Je- 
sus’ attention is not on a dead man 
at all, but on his mother. 

First, in a surprising departure 
from normal etiquette, the dead 
man is described in relation to his 
mother (rather than vice versa). 
Typically, a woman would find her 
identity and be identified in rela- 
tion to “her man.” The reversal of 
normal conventions in this instance 
highlights immediately her impor- 
tance in this episode. 

Second, the narrator goes to 
great lengths to underscore the dis- 
mal situation the woman now 
faced: She had no husband and had 
lost her only son. Now she had no 
man to support her and to give her 
identity in her village. She might be 


surrounded by mourners now, but 
in a few months where will they 
be? Having lost first her husband 
and now her only son, her own life 
was slipping away. 

Third, we should notice how she 
occupies the center of this narra- 
tive: she was a widow, the crowd 
was with her; Jesus saw her, had 
compassion on her, spoke to her, 
and, finally, gave the dead man, 
now brought back to life, to her. 
She who was husband-less and 
son-less and in mourning, she who 
epitomized the “poor” to whom Je- 
sus had come to bring good news 
(see Luke 4:18-19), is the real recip- 
ient of Jesus’ compassionate minis- 
try. 

In fact, it is not too much to say 
that “healing” in this instance, al- 
though it entails the miraculous 
raising of this young man from the 
dead, should be interpreted as the 
restoration of this woman within 
her community. There are, as it 
were, two acts of resuscitation, his 
and hers, and the primary empha- 
sis is not on the biomedical one. 

From a biomedical point of 
view, then, this is the story of a 
body brought back to life. Read 
within its own cultural horizons, 
however, its meaning is even more 
profound. It indicates that “health” 
can never be defined solely in ma- 
terial, physical terms, and that the 
in-breaking of the kingdom of God 
is concerned with issues of status 


and identity, kinship and belong- 

ing, and therefore with the threat- 

ened existence of a widow. 
(v.26) Then they arrived at the 
country of the Gerasenes, which 
is opposite Galilee. (v.27) As he 
stepped out on land, a man of 
the city who had demons met 
him. For a long time he had 
worn no clothes, and he did not 
live in a house but in the tombs. 
(v.28) When he saw Jesus, he fell 
down before him and shouted at 
the top of his voice, “What have 
you to do with me, Jesus, Son of 
the Most High God ? I beg you, 
do not torment me”—(v.29) for 
Jesus had commanded the un- 
clean spirit to come out of the 
man. (For many times it had 
seized him; he was kept under 
guard and bound with chains 
and shackles, but he would 
break the bonds and be driven 
by the demon into the wilds.) 
(v.30) Jesus then asked him, 
“What is your name?” He said, 
“Legion”; for many demons had 
entered him. (v.31) They begged 
him not to order them to go back 
into the abyss. 

(v.32) Now there on the hill- 
side a large herd of swine was 
feeding; and the demons begged 
Jesus to let them enter these. So 
he gave them permission. (v.33) 
Then the demons came out of 
the man and entered the swine, 
and the herd rushed down the 
steep bank into the lake and was 
drowned.... 

(v.38) The man from whom the 
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demons had gone begged that he 
might be with him; but Jesus sent 
him away, saying, (v.39) “Return 
to your home, and declare how 
much God has done for you.” So 
he went away, proclaiming 
throughout the city how much Je- 
sus had done for him. 

The picture Luke paints in 8:26- 
39 expands beyond the physical 
and social issues that were at the 
fore in the previous scene. Here is 
an infirmity of even greater propor- 
tions, a cosmic disorder. The whole 
cosmos is, for this person, “out of 
whack,” so that “healing” must 
take the form of putting the uni- 
verse back into balance, so to 
speak. 

The man Jesus encountered was 
in a sorry state indeed. His distance 
from his household is indicated in 
numerous ways: he was demon- 
ized, he had no clothes (and, thus, 
within the Greco-Roman world, no 
personal identity), he lived among 
the tombs (that is, he is regarded 
not only from a Jewish perspective 
as perpetually unclean, but as dead 
to his kin), and he was uncontrolla- 
ble. The enormity of this disorder is 
further emphasized by the descrip- 
tion of his uncontrollable state 
(v.29), by the “legion” of demons 
that occupy his existence (the Latin 
term legio designated a military 
unit of some 5,600 men—v.30), and 
by the fact that it would take a 
whole herd of pigs to contain their 
number (vv.32-33). Important for 
the interpretation of the account is 
the careful, point-for-point corre- 
spondence between Luke’s sum- 
mary of the man’s prior condition 
and the outline of his condition fol- 
lowing the encounter: 

A man had many demons (v.27); 
the demons had gone from the man 
(v.35) 

He had worn no clothes (v.27); 
he was clothed (v.35) 

He did not live in a house but in 
the tombs (v.27); return to your 
home (v.39) 

He fell down before him and 
shouted (v.28); he was sitting at the 
feet of Jesus (v.35) 

The demon seized him and he 
was out of control (v.29); he was in 
his right mind (v.36) 

Clearly, when Luke reports that 
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Forgiveness comes 

(a beast?) to ravish 
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fingering the boards. 

lf | stir, it will rend 
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spring and tear the heaviness 
of my heart, and my heart. 
Such small power to expose 
these my heart’s cankers, 
these bones burning 

like a furnace. 


the man “had been healed” (v.36), 
he uses this word in its most pro- 
found and wholistic sense. 


Conclusion 

The general picture of Jesus as a 
“worker of parabolic deeds,” a 
“wonder-worker,” rests on solid 
historical bedrock. As a_ conse- 
quence, within the context of the 
ministry of Jesus, “salvation” can- 
not be understood apart from is- 
sues of healing and health. 

These terms, health and healing, 
however, must not be defined too 
narrowly. Clearly, they point to the 
manifestation of the fullness of 
God’s_ salvific purpose in the 
world, beginning with the advent 
of Jesus. Moreover, they embrace 
far more than the materiality of life 
that may occupy our minds when 
words like “sickness” and “heal- 
ing” are used today. Within Jesus’ 
ministry, divisions between bodily 
and social, emotional, spiritual, and 
the like find no place. There is, in- 
stead, the embodied existence of 
human beings in networks of rela- 
tionships within the cosmos. All of 
this is embraced by Jesus’ attention 
to healing. Mf 


Joel B. Green is Associate Professor of New 
Testament, American Baptist Seminary of 
the West and Graduate Theological Union, 
Berkeley. He is the author of The Theol- 
ogy of the Gospel of Luke and Hearing 
the New Testament: Strategies for In- 
terpretation. 
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(Quest continued) 
tween Wright and Johnson on 
whether and to what degree the Je- 
sus of history is recoverable as a 
historical figure. 

Johnson repeatedly resists 
Wright's claims that from the Gos- 
pels we can reconstruct what Jesus 
thought about himself and his mis- 
sion. Restating his claim in The 
Real Jesus (which he begins with the 
religious affirmation of Jesus as res- 
urrected Lord), Johnson repudiates 
any sentence beginning with the 
phrase “Jesus saw himself .. . .” 
“As a critical reader of the Gospels, 
I find it difficult to get into Jesus’ 
head historically .... it raises a real 
issue of appropriate historical stan- 
dards.” 

In discussions of the quests and 
re-quests of Jesus it is often ob- 
served that a great deal depends 
upon where one places the greater 
emphasis, on history or on theol- 
ogy. What has been less often ob- 
served is that it is also important 
where one begins. Those, for in- 
stance, who have started with his- 
tory, more particularly with 
ancient history—the Greek and 
Latin classics—have characteristi- 
cally come to more conservative 
conclusions about the historical 
worth of the Gospels. 

An additionally salient point is 
that those who are making the 
most positive and constructive im- 
pact in the recent quest for Jesus 
were students of those classically 


trained scholars.* Each of these 
younger writers avoids the nega- 
tive presuppositions and radically 
skeptical conclusions of Johnson 


|and the Jesus Seminar. 


It is perhaps ironic that Johnson 
and the Jesus Seminar should fi- 
nally be lumped together in their 
skepticism over what we can know 
about Jesus. For both the Jesus of 
history is largely unknown because 
he is buried under the sheer ton- 
nage of the early church's religious 
concerns. To traditionalist and ev- 
angelical readers who embrace 
Johnson as the current Savior of or- 
thodoxy, the warning should be 
clear. 

A rumor is circulating in some 
quarters that the next step for Rob- 
ert Funk and the Fellows of the 
Weststar Institute is a “Paul Semi- 
nar.” Given their response to Jesus, 
one can only wonder at the out- 
come, especially if one takes into 
account the added antagonism of- 
ten directed in many religious cir- 
cles to the “apostle to the Gentiles.” 

Yet the result need not be disas- 
trous. “What,” asks G. B. Caird, “if 
scholars were to lay aside their hos- 
tility to Paul and engage as histori- 
ans in a sympathetic quest for Paul 
the Jew? Might they not, to their 
own surprise, find themselves bet- 
ter able to paint a fuller and truer 
portrait of that other Jew to whom 


' Paul gave his heart's allegiance, 


and of whose teaching he was the 
great expositor?” (New Testament 
Theology, p. 418). That is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 
Years ago a scholar named Bur- 
ton Scott Easton wrote a neglected 
little book (The Gospel before the Gos- 
pels, New York, 1928) in which he 
showed, among other things, that 
anyone who tries to show that the 
early church read its own later con- 
cerns into the Gospel accounts has 
to reckon with a powerful piece of 
evidence. If that were the case, Eas- 
ton observed, one would expect to 
find the Gospels brimming over 
with the sorts of questions and con- 
cerns that were occupying the early 
church in the decades after Jesus’ 
life. Among these were prophecy 
vs. tongues, circumcision, eating 
meat offered to idols, women’s ap- 


parel in worship, and so forth. In 
fact, on these and many other ques- 
tions the Gospels are silent (Easton, 
pp. 40f.) 

This should have led scholars to 
suspect that something is radically 
wrong with the view that the writ- 
ers of the Gospels largely invented 
the Jesus material to suit their own 
needs. The New Testament has a 
genuine historical and biographical 
concern which, some differences 
notwithstanding, is not unlike ours 
today. For an excellent and bal- 
anced treatment of the early 
church’s biographical concern, see 
G. N. Stanton, Jesus of Nazareth in 
New Testament Preaching (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1974). 

On the other hand, there has, re- 
grettably, crept into American Je- 
sus scholarship that type of theol- 
ogy which, as John Muddiman of 
Oxford has put it, “prides itself on 
how much history it could do with- 
out.” This pride leads us back to 
the Cheshire Cat. Ben Withering- 
ton III, following Richard Hays, 
speaks of the “talking head” of the 
Jesus Seminar; another way of 
looking at him is as a “disappear- 
ing head.” The Jesus figure of 
Schweitzer, Bultmann, Kahler, 
Johnson, and the Jesus Seminar 
will never be found by modern 
“Greeks” who seek him—because 
he is not there. 


For those who seek Jesus with an 
open heart and mind, he will al- 
ways be the One who is there, sup- 
plying hope and strength amid all 
the ambiguities and contingencies 
of life, pointing the way forward to 
that place where, as J.R.R. Tolkien 
says, “legend and history have met 
and fused.” 


Lincoln D. Hurst is Associate Professor of 
Religion, University of California, Davis. 
He is the author of The Epistle to the He- 
brews: Its Background of Thought, and 
with N.T. Wright editor of The Glory of 
Christ in the New Testament. 


*Among the names that might be men- 
tioned (along with their mentors) are 
G. R. Beasley-Murray (Dodd), J. D. G. 
Dunn and G. N. Stanton (Moule), N. T. 
Wright (Caird), Ben Witherington III 
(Barrett), and Donald Hagner (Bruce). 
Beasley-Murray’s Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986), 
Dunn’s The Evidence for Jesus (London: 
SCM, 1985), Stanton’s The Gospels and 
Jesus (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1989), Wright’s Jesus and the Vic- 
tory of God (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1997, 
forthcoming), Witherington’s The Jesus 
Quest (Downers Grove: InterVarsity, 
1995), and Hagner’s The Jewish Reclama- 
tion of Jesus (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
1984) all demonstrate that it is possible 
to take into account areas of ambiguity 
in the search for the Jesus of history 
while maintaining a balanced ap- 
proach. 
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quiry, might thus demonstrate how 
little it has learned from the me- 
thodological miscalculations and 
exaggerated skepticism of the New 
Quest. 

With respect to the Jesus Semi- 
nar, The Jesus Quest summarizes 
many of the primary concerns 
lodged by its critics. These include: 

(1) its membership is relatively 
small, composed of mostly like- 
minded persons, and can in no way 
be said to be representative of Bibli- 

_cal scholarship in the closing dec- 
ades of the 20th century; 

(2) its principal dependence on 
the criteria of dissimilarity skews in 
preposterous directions its histori- 
cal reconstruction of Jesus; 

(3) its according privilege to the 
Gospel of Thomas (and its whole- 
sale dismissal of the historical ve- 
racity of the canonical accounts) 
flies in the face of most Biblical 
scholarship today; and 

(4) its portrait of a non- 
eschatological Jesus has the appear- 
ance of having entered the scene as 
a presupposition rather than as a 
conclusion. 

But this is only a sample of the 
resource Witherington provides his 
readers, since his primary focus is 
on the presentation and assessment 
of such scholarly accounts of Jesus 
as those offered by E. P. Sanders, 
G. Theissen, G. Vermes, J. P. Meier, 
N. T. Wright, and E. Schuessler Fio- 
renza. 

Among the several troublesome 
features of the Jesus Seminar’s self- 
presentation is its doctrine of “two 
ways’: There are two ways to carry 
on study of Jesus of Nazareth: their 
way, the way of intellectual rigor 
and critical scholarship; and the 
wrong way, characterized by the 
sentimentality of faith. In their in- 
terpretive universe no provision is 
made for serious scholarship that 
leads to portraits of Jesus that ac- 
cord well with how Jesus has been 
understood by almost two millen- 
nia, beginning with the Gospels. 

It is to their credit, then, that 
M. J. Wilkins and J. P. Moreland 
have gathered together essayists 
whose intent is to show that the 
New Testament “claims about Je- 
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sus of Nazareth are true, and that it 
is reasonable to believe this is so" 
(231). The distinctiveness of their 
edited volume, Jesus under Fire: 
Modern Scholarship Reinvents the 
Historical Jesus (Zondervan, 1995), 
is signaled already by the respec- 
tive academic positions of its edi- 
tors: one is a New Testament 
scholar, the other a philosopher. 

This combination is manifest fur- 
ther in the choice of contributors 
and essay topics, and suggests that, 
from their perspective, the chal- 
lenge of the Jesus Seminar has in 
part to do with method and in part 
to do with philosophical underpin- 
nings. 

Jesus under Fire, then, has two ob- 
jectives. The first focuses on the Je- 
sus Seminar and its dismissal of the 
traditional picture of Jesus. Four es- 
says serve this aim, the first two 
concerned with the nature of Jesus- 
studies more generally, its history, 
its methods, and the like. The third 
and fourth are concerned, respec- 
tively, with the sayings and deeds 
of Jesus. 

All four chapters are in continual 
dialogue with the commitments of 
those who form the Jesus Seminar, 
and all negatively assess the work 
and conclusions of the Seminar 
while pointing toward a more posi- 
tive assessment of the authenticity 
of the Gospel data. Regrettably, in 
a collection of this nature, it is not 
possible to deal in critical detail 
with some of the more problematic 
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particulars in the Gospel records. 
These essayists, however—C. L. 
Blomberg, S. McKnight, D. L. Bock, 
and C. A. Evans—are able to leave 
readers with the impression that 
the Jesus Seminar has proceeded 
on faulty assumptions about the 
nature of the evidence and with 
methodological instruments that 
are less precise than is usually ad- 
mitted. 

The three chapters that follow 
are contributed by Christian philos- 
ophers concerned with the second 
objective of the book: to engage ra- 
tionally some of the world-viewish 
roadblocks that keep some from 
embracing the Biblical portraits of 
Jesus. Miracles (G. R. Habermas), 
the resurrection of Jesus (W. L. 
Craig), and the perceived injustice 
of the exclusive claims of salvation 
made by Jesus and his followers (R. 
D. Geivett)—these are each taken 
up because of their potential (and 
real) offensiveness to “the modern 
mind.” A final chapter rounds out 
the collection with a survey of the 
evidence for Jesus provided by 
sources outside the New Testament 
(E. M. Yamauchi). 

A fourth book, this one from the 
pen of an eminent New Testament 
scholar from England, may be con- 
sidered a primer for the range of 
source and historical issues raised 
by recent study of Jesus and its 
popularization by “sensation seek- 
ers” and “journalists” (vii). This is 
G. N. Stanton’s Gospel Truth? New 


Light on Jesus and the Gospels (Trin- 
ity, 1995). Stanton takes as his point 
of departure the sensationalism sur- 
rounding recent claims about papy- 
rus fragments alleged to push the 
date for the completion of the Gos- 
pel of Matthew back to approxi- 
mately 20 years after Jesus’ death, 
and about the alleged discovery of 
a fragment of the Gospel of Mark 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Stanton moves quickly, though, 
to expand his brief in a way sug- 
gested by the volume’s title, Gospel 
Truth? This phrase can be taken ei- 
ther as a question about the histori- 
cal veracity of the Gospels, or about 
the authenticity of the gospel mes- 
sage concerning Jesus Christ pro- 
claimed by the Evangelists. 

The position at which Stanton ar- 
rives is a centrist one. (1) It ac- 
knowledges that one cannot assert 
on behalf of the Gospels historical 
accuracy regarding every detail, (2) 
it insists that historical research is 
incapable of “proving” the theologi- 
cal affirmations made by the Evan- 
gelists with regard to Jesus, but (3) 


it contends that their “theological 


convictions about Jesus of Nazareth 
as Messiah-Christ, Son of God, and 


Lord,” their conviction “that in the 


life, death and resurrection of Jesus, 
God disclosed his purposes for his 
creation” is “not inconsistent with 
the historical evidence...” (192). 

In order to arrive at those conclu- 
sions, Stanton takes his readers on 
an excursion of historical research 
that has two major vistas. First, he 
provides in 11 chapters a pano- 
ramic survey of such questions as 
those related to the textual trans- 
mission of the New Testament Gos- 
pels, the traditioning process lead- 
ing up to the writing of the Gospels, 
the nature of the sources available 
for research in Jesus and the Gos- 
pels, and the status of papyrus frag- 
ments and extracanonical Gospel- 
like writings as potential sources 
for the study of Jesus. 

This is all necessary groundwork, 
but many readers will find the final 
five chapters more stimulating. 
Here Stanton outlines his own 
method for grappling with what we 
can know about Jesus’ life and 
teaching and sketches his own an- 
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swer to the question, “Who was Je- 
sus of Nazareth?” For Stanton, Je- 
sus was a charismatic prophet with 
extraordinary healing gifts, whose 
actions and words touted tradi- 
tional socio-religious conventions, 
and whose parabolic words and ac- 
tion against the Jerusalem temple 
led to his execution. When com- 
pared with the cynic-sage of the Je- 
sus Seminar, Stanton’s portrait of 
Jesus is of interest for the way it 
dovetails with major streams of evi- 
dence available to readers of the ca- 
nonical Gospels. 

Stanton’s method is also of inter- 
est, because he accords privilege to 
later traditions that are strongly 
critical of Jesus, believing that such 
polemical statements have deep 
historical roots. For example, later 
attempts to label Jesus a sorcerer 
suggest to Stanton that Jesus was 
widely regarded as a healer. His- 
torical attempts to label Jesus thus 
lead Stanton to reassess the charges 
brought against Jesus in Luke 23:2- 
5 against the backdrop of Deute- 
ronomy 13. This helps us to under- 
stand why the Jewish leadership 


might regard Jesus as a false 
prophet deserving of death. 

From time to time, Stanton ap- 
pears to be overly committed to a 
negative agenda. He distances 
himself both from a fundamental- 
ism that insists on the absolute ac- 
curacy of every phrase, every 
word in the Gospels, and equally 
from a sensationalism that deals 
with the data in a shoddy way and 
is biased against traditional affir- 
mations regarding Jesus. Navigat- 
ing between those extremes, 
though, Stanton does have a more 
constructive agenda focused on 
the “general reliability” of the por- 
traits of Jesus found in the canoni- 
cal Gospels. In pursuing it, he pro- 
vides a dependable handbook for 
exploring the issues raised by re- 
cent books on the study of Jesus. Mf 


—Joel B. Green is co-editor of Diction- 
ary of Jesus and the Gospels (InterVar- 
sity, 1992) and Jesus of Nazareth: Lord 
and Christ. Essays on the Historical Jesus 
and New Testament Christology (Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 1994). 
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leditation 


he dreary, rainy weather 
of a California winter 
coincides with an impor- 


int time in the life of the church, 
re Lenten season. As we progress 
nrough the six weeks of spiritual 
reparation before Easter Sunday, 
re colors of the church year turn 
> purple and black, traditionally 
epresenting repentance and sor- 
iow. During Lent, we are invited to 
enefit spiritually by pondering 
yhy Jesus came in the Incarnation, 
vhat he did to secure our salvation, 
ind who we are as recipients of 
30d’s grace. 

We need this seasonal reminder 
»f the cost of our salvation, because 
ve forget about Christ’s death so 
easily. I have seen this illustrated 
recently in our family. 

For Christmas a friend gave us a 
eautiful wrought iron cross which 
stands upright. Because I wanted to 
think carefully about where this ex- 
quisite Christian symbol should be 
placed in our home, I set it on our 
round kitchen table and left it there 
until I could decide on its perma- 
nent place. 

Something very interesting has 
been happening since then. This 
cross is always in the way. 

My husband Andy gets up first 
in the morning, and likes to spread 
the daily newspaper on the kitchen 
table to read while he eats break- 
fast. So the cross is moved to the 
edge of the table where it won’t 
disturb the paper. Then daughters 
Katy and Judy come to the table for 


by Mary Naegeli 


breakfast, 
move the cross to another part of 
the table to make room for their 


and invariably they 


meal. This shuffle continues the 
rest of the day. As homework is 
spread out on the table, the cross is 
placed as far away as possible to 
give a clear work space. When I set 
the table for dinner, it gets moved 
once again, and the locomotion 
continues. 

One of our family members 
eventually asked, “Can’t we put 
this thing somewhere where it 
won't always be in the way?” 

Right then the symbolism of that 
cross took on new meaning in my 
life. I realized that its presence is 
uncomfortable, because it repre- 
sents my sin and spiritual need. It 
is becoming a constant reminder to 
me that God paid the price I de- 


‘he Cross That Is in the Way 


served, so that I might be saved 
from the consequences of my sin. It 
speaks of my desire to push spiri- 
tual things to the edge of my life 
rather than keeping Christ at the 
center of my activities. It shouts its 
pain, when I want to feel comforta- 
ble and undisturbed. And this 
cross is definitely in the way of my 
defiant assumption that I can do 
things myself. 

And so, the wrought iron cross 
has found its permanent home— 
there in the middle of our kitchen 
table. We’re going to move it 
around, continue to touch it, and 
allow it to remind us of our human 
weakness and of God’s strength. 
We’re going to place it where it can 
have its greatest power: at the cen- 
ter of our daily life, visible at all 
times, a challenge to our assump- 
tions about life—especially that 
part of life that insists that the cross 
is in the way. 

May this be the time, before 
spring demonstrates God’s love in 
full color, that you and I experience 
the power of the cross, the dark- 
ness of Christ’s death, and the re- 
newed joy of his salvation. Easter 
will bloom in all its glorious color 
when we have first seen the black 
of Good Friday. Thank God that He 
has given us eyes to see the con- 
trast and to celebrate it. 


Mary Naegeli is an associate pastor at Mo- 
raga Valley Presbyterian Church. She is 
president of the national board of Presby- 
terians for Renewal. 
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RAISING RESILIENT CHILDREN: 


The Transforming Power 
of Caring Practices 


Social historians disagree about 
how far back into the history of hu- 
mankind the first recognition of 
children as a distinct category of 
human being actually lies. Some 
have argued, for example, that the 
idea of childhood was all but un- 
known to western civilization in 
the Middle Ages, and that this con- 
ceptual absence is reflected in vari- 
ous cultural products of the time. It 
is also interesting to note that it 
was not until the 17th century that 
a word appeared—in the French, 
German, or English language de- 
noting a boy, that is, a young male 
between the ages of about five and 
15. In each western language of 
that period, the word child was ap- 
parently used to express only kin- 
ship, rather than age. 

Observations such as these have 
been used by historians in recent 
years to suggest that childhood as a 
concept did not exist prior to the 
dawning of post-feudal Europe. 
They have argued that—while chil- 
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dren in the Middle Ages were re- 
garded as natural participants in 
the activities of the adult world— 
children in the 15th century be- 
came viewed as categorically dif- 
ferent with the advent of interest in 
moral education. It is also of note 
that pediatrics emerged as a branch 
of medicine only about a century 
ago, and that child abuse was first 
recognized as a clinical entity only 
30 years ago, in the early 1960s. The 
recency of these two developments, 
taken together, suggests that, at 
least in medicine, attention to the 
distinctive features and special vul- 
nerabilities of children is a rela- 
tively recent innovation. 

On the other hand, another cadre 
of social historians has reached 
quite different conclusions, based 
on ancient records and contempo- 
rary ethnographies that document 
attentive, gentle parenting in even 
the oldest and most primitive hu- 
man societies. These scholars con- 
tend that special recognition and 


William Matthew Prior 


treatment of children are culturally, 
universal and have been present in’ 
the world for millennia. 

An additional piece of evidence: 
in support of this thesis is the ob-. 
servation that both ancient and) 
modern literatures are filled with: 
evidence of special veneration for) 
youth. Centuries of poetry, for ex-. 
ample—from Ovid to Frost—pay, 
homage to the graces of childhood, 
as in this vivid description of youth’ 
from Dylan Thomas’s poem “Fern: 
Fiat: 

Now as I was young and easy; 
under the apple boughs 
About the lilting house andi 
happy as the grass was green, 
The night above the dingle 
starry, 
Time let me hail and climb» 
Golden in the heydays of hiss 
eyes. 


While Thomas’s paean to child- 
hood is undoubtedly beautiful, it is: 
by no means the only example of a: 
poet’s reverence for childhood. 


Whatever ultimate resolution 
here may be on the historical ori- 
sins of childhood as an idea, the 
achings of Jesus leave us little 
oom for doubt about children’s 
tatus as creatures of special, tran- 
scendent, value. In this passage 
irom the Gospel of Mark, for exam- 
ple, we witness Jesus’ injunction to 
nis disciples to desist and to let the 
children come forward into his 
presence. 

People were bringing little chil- 
dren to him in order that he 
might touch them; and the disci- 
ples spoke sternly to them. But 
when Jesus saw this, he was in- 
dignant and said to them, “Let 
the little children come to me; do 
not stop them; for it is to such as 
these that the kingdom of God 
belongs. Truly I tell you, 
whoever does not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child 
will never enter it.” And he took 
them up in his arms, laid his 
hands on them, and blessed them 
(Mark 10:13-16). 


Vulnerability and Resilience: The 
Perspective of a Clinical Re- 
searcher 

So with those words of Christ 
framing the introduction to my 
topic, let me begin these stories that 
address the special vulnerabilities 
and strengths of children, from the 
twin perspectives of a researcher 
and a pediatrician. I would argue, 
‘first, that—in addition to the histor- 
ical and theological rationales just 
reviewed—a new impetus for re- 
search on children is the emerging 
evidence for developmental discon- 
tinuities between the experiences of 
childhood and the experiences of 
adults. The science of human de- 
velopment has produced, in recent 
years, compelling evidence for 
treating childhood as a categori- 
cally distinct developmental stage 
of life. Consider, for example, the 
following “developmental enig- 
mas.” 

eWhy is it that most adults can 
remember with exquisite detail the 
events surrounding the beginning 
of school at age five years, but can- 
not recall even a fragment of their 
infancy, which lies only four addi- 
tional years in the past? 

eWhat are the mechanisms un- 


Subtle 
alterations in 
the environment 
that a child 
experiences can 
have enormous, 


lasting consequences 
in adult life. 


derlying the observation that 
young children fed breast milk, 
which is signficantly higher in cho- 
lesterol than proprietary formulas, 
have lower blood cholesterols two 
to three decades later? 

eWhy do young children who 
lose a parent through death or 
abandonment show higher rates of 
psychiatric disorder and higher 
stress hormone levels 40 years later, 
in mid-life? 

e How is it that children de- 
prived of vision in one eye for the 
first three years of life can never re- 
gain depth perception, even when 
their vision in the bad eye is com- 
pletely restored? 

e Why does the intensity of an 
infant’s emotional attachment to a 
parent in the first few months of 
life predict separation difficulties 
and behavior problems in primary 
school and beyond? 

¢ How is it that a simple educa- 
tional intervention introduced be- 
tween three and five years of age 
can have profound effects two dec- 
ades into the future? The Perry Pre- 
school Program in Ypsilanti, Michi- 


gan, showed that children 
randomly selected to enroll in a 
preschool educational program 


were significantly less likely, at age 
19 years (15 years later), to have 
dropped out of high school, to be 
unemployed, to have been ar- 
rested, to be receiving public assis- 
tance, and for girls, to have had a 
teenage pregnancy. Profound dif- 


ferences in life course development 
resulting from one or two years of 
exposure to a preschool curricu- 
lum! 

What these findings seem to be 
telling us is that, beyond the easily 
evident differences in size and ex- 
perience, there is a critically impor- 
tant divergence between children 
and adults in the effects of external 
events and stimuli. Strange things 
seem to happen when we modify 
the experiences of children. 

There are critical periods during 
which and only during which cer- 
tain crucial developmental events 
can happen. There are paradoxical 
effects and reversals, in which the 
influence of a nutrient or a stressor 
is precisely the opposite of that 
found in adults. And there seems 
to be an effect magnification in 
childhood, in which subtle altera- 
tions in the environment that a 
child experiences can have enor- 
mous, lasting consequences in 
adult life. No wonder then that pe- 
diatricians, educators, and many 
others have begun to worry about 
the longer term sequelae of the life 
experiences sustained by many of 
today’s children and youth. 

Emotional stress in children’s 
lives has become very much a part 
of the national consciousness in 
North American society. We are re- 
minded, sometimes at every turn, 
of the ubiquitous pressures and dif- 
ficulties that seem to have become 
the birthright of children around 
the world in the 1990s. While there 
are stressors that are a normative 
part of life in a family, there are 
also those that are the non- 
normative consequences of simply 
being in the wrong part of the 
world, at the wrong time. There are 
stressors that accompany being a 
child in a modern, industrialized 
setting, and stressors that are inher- 
ent in cultures of the Third World. 
While some children struggle to 
adapt to technological stressors, 
others deal with non-technological 
difficulties. 

Lest we be persuaded that Dylan 
Thomas’s portrayal of childhood, 
“happy as the grass was green,” is 
representative of the childhoods 
lived by most of today’s youth, let 
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me remind you of some of the un- 
settling truths about our children 
and their experiences in the United 
States of the 1990s. We are aware, 
for example, that: 


¢More U.S. children are living in 
poverty today (more than 14 mil- 
lion such children) than at any time 
since 1965. 

¢ Approximately half of all mar- 
riages end in divorce, and the ma- 
jority of those divorces involve chil- 
dren. 

¢ 25% of children now live in sin- 
gle-parent households, as com- 
pared to only 12% in 1970. 


We know that: 

e Between 1970 and 1990, the 
proportion of mothers with young 
children entering the workforce 
nearly doubled, from 32% to 58%. 

¢2.4 million children are in- 
volved in prostitution each year. 

eThe U.S. has the highest rate of 
adolescent drug use of any country 
in the industrial world. 

eEvery 13 seconds, an American 
child is reported abused or ne- 
glected, a figure that totals 2.7 mil- 
lion new cases each year. 

It is perhaps as a consequence of 
experiences such as these that the 
single most robust and well- 
replicated observation in all of 
child health services research 
arises: health problems or morbid- 
ity—that is, physical diseases, inju- 
ries, and mental health problems— 
are highly non-random in distribu- 
tion. That is to say, illnesses are ap- 
portioned in populations of chil- 
dren in a manner far from what we 
would expect, if chance alone were 
the basis for the distribution. In- 
stead, what we see time and again, 
in virtually every group of children 
in which it has been studied, is that 
a small subgroup of kids—usually 
about 15-20%, or about 1 in 5— 
sustain over 50% of the total mor- 
bidity in the population and are re- 
sponsible for over half of the physi- 
cian visits made by the entire 
group. 

There is thus a tremendous une- 
venness in the way the burden of 
illness is spread over the surface of 
a childhood population. A very 
small group accounts for the vast 
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majority of the illnesses and inju- 
ries incurred. Pediatricians and epi- 
demiologists have wrestled long 
and hard with this enigma, because 
if something could be done to 
lower the rate of morbidity in the 
seemingly vulnerable subgroup of 
children, then a huge proportion of 
the overall disease burden might 
be reduced or eliminated. 

What, then, might account for 
the disproportionate rate of health 
problems in this tiny subsample of 
kids? Well, almost certainly, a part 


of the answer lies either in the pres- 
ence of a major social risk factor, 
such as poverty, or in the presence 
of a congenital or chronic disease, 
such as cystic fibrosis or asthma. 
The problem with these various po- 
tential explanations, however, is 
that when you add up the number 
of children or the amount of dis- 
ease that might be adequately ac- 
counted for by such explanations, 
they come not even close to offer- 
ing a satisfactory answer to the 
problem of disease maldistribution. 
Something else must be going on. 
One of the hypotheses that pedi- 
atric researchers began pursuing 20 
or 30 years ago was the possibility 
that the experience of emotional 
stress might undermine a child’s re- 
sistance to the agents of disease 
and thereby cause an acceleration 
in illness rates. A major selling 
point for this so-called “stress hy- 
pothesis” was that psychosocial, 
emotional stressors had by that 
time become a formidable and 
highly prevalent issue in kids’ 
lives. If stress could provide a cred- 
ible explanation for not only men- 


tal health problems, but for physi- | 
cal diseases as well, then the une- 
ven rates of morbidity in certain) 
children might be explained by aq) 
similarly uneven rate of stressful 
experience. This was the idea that 
launched my research about a dec- 
ade and a half ago. My colleagues: 
and I began to address the idea by 
studying relationships betweeny 
stressful childhood events and vari-: 
ous indices of health outcomes in| 
large populations of preschool and 
school age children. 

Four representative, prospective) 
studies completed during the last: 
20 or so years assessed a broad di-i 
versity of health endpoints, includ-| 
ing the number of streptococcal ill-! 
nesses, the number of injuries, the) 
mean duration of respiratory ill-! 
nesses, and morbidity and hospital-! 
izations derived from all causes,: 
and they studied these endpoints 
in relationship to increasing levels 
of stressful life events. The stressfuly 
events measured in these studies: 
included both major disruptive; 
events, such as moving away toa 
different home or a grandparent 
dying, as well as more chronic 
stressors, such as ongoing marital) 
conflict or difficulties in school. All! 
four studies found a positive, linear 
relationship between stress and! 
morbidity, such that the rates of ill- 
ness, injury, and _ hospitalization: 
progressively increased with esca-: 
lating levels of acute or chronic; 
stressors. 

So here was some early evidence 
that psychosocial stress might ele-: 
vate rates of disease, causing some; 
children to sustain relatively high: 
rates of illness and disability. This: 
evidence was strengthened by an’ 
explosion of new knowledge of 
stress physiology, which was tak- 
ing place at about the same time. 
We are increasingly aware of a de- 
tailed and elegant picture of the) 
brain structures involved in the hu- 
man stress response, and the ways 
that activation of these structures 
may alter an individual’s suscepti- 
bility to disease. 

As wonderful as all of this 
sounds, however, there were majon 
problems. Instead of the tight, lin- 
ear relationship that every re- 


searcher dreams of, we typically 
‘ind a somewhat amorphous trend, 
uggesting higher illness rates 
mong those with higher stressors, 
ut also revealing tremendous vari- 
bility in the strength and consis- 
ency of the association. 

Now, these associations are gen- 
rally statistically significant, indi- 
ating that the relationship be- 
tween stress and illness is not due 
imply to the effects of chance, but 
a fundamental dilemma remains: 
Why are there individuals who 
sustain relatively low rates of dis- 
ease under high stress circum- 
stances? And conversely, why are 
there others who show high rates 
of disease under relatively low 
stress conditions? 

A part of the explanation ap- 
pears to be the presence of psycho- 
social factors other than stress, 
which instead of augmenting the 
tisk of disease, appear to decrease 
it. In three other studies, however, 
an additional factor was added: so- 
cial support. In these studies, social 
support was defined as the re- 
‘sources that are available from in- 
teractions with other people, and 
several different categories of such 
support are assessed. These typi- 
cally include: emotional support, 
which involves acts of encourage- 
mert, trust, concern, and listening; 
supportive appraisal, which gener- 
‘ally consists of affirmation and 
feedback on one’s performance; in- 
formational support, involving the 
exchange of advice, suggestions, 
and helpful information; and in- 
strumental or tangible support, in 
the form of money, labor, or time. 
One might summarize these cate- 
gories of supportive interactions as 
the acts of caring received by one 
person from another. 

When study subjects are divided 
into those with low versus high 
availability of these caring, suppor- 
tive interactions, an interesting 
change occurs in the character of 

the stress-illness association. Sub- 
jects with little available support 
still show the expected increase in 


illness outcomes under high stress ~ 


circumstances. By contrast, how- 
ever, individuals who are sur- 
rounded by a highly supportive 


Even those 
individuals with 
the decks stacked 
massively against 
them can be trans- 
formed by the love, 
protection, and 
mercy of those who 
surround them. 


network of social relationships 
show no increases in illness, even 
under the most stressful and trying 
conditions. Notice, again, that all 
three of the studies are similar with 
respect to this finding. 

So at least part of the explanation 
for variability in stress-illness rela- 
tionships is that supportive, caring 
interactions with other people ap- 
pear to blunt or dampen the illness- 
causing effects of stress. Even with 
social support added to the equa- 
tion, however, much of the same 
problematic variability remains. 
Even after taking into account the 
supportiveness of the social envi- 
ronment, we still find individuals 
with anomalously low rates of ill- 
ness in high stress settings and oth- 
ers with high illness rates in low 
stress settings. 

Atter working for years to re- 
move the “noise” from this system 
by building ever better and more 
accurate measures of stress, social 
support, and disease, my col- 
leagues and I several years ago pro- 
posed an alternative hypothesis. 
We proposed that the noise is, per- 
haps, not the noise, but rather the 
music, and that instead of attempt- 
ing to eliminate the noise from 
stress-illness associations, we 
should study it. 

We started to look with new eyes 
at what now seemed intriguing 
variability in stress effects on chil- 
dren’s health and proposed that 


such variability is reflective of un- 
derlying differences in children’s inter- 
nal, biological responses to emotion- 
laden events. We proposed that dif- 
ferences in the effects of environ- 
mental stressors might signal the 
presence of important and previ- 
ously unseen differences in chil- 


dren’s biological reactivity to 
stress. 
We developed several ap- 


proaches to measuring these puta- 
tive individual differences in stress 
reactivity. In one approach, which 
we have employed in three to five 
year olds, we ask children to carry 
out a series of developmentally 
challenging tasks over the course of 
a 20-minute laboratory protocol. In 
addition to fine motor tasks, other 
mildly stressful tasks included be- 
ing interviewed by an unfamiliar 
examiner, memorizing and repeat- 
ing a series of numbers, describing 
how to solve a hypothetical, con- 
flictive social situation with an- 
other child, and so forth. At the 
same time these various tasks are 
being completed, we concurrently 
monitor the children’s cardiovascu- 
lar functions with an automatic 
blood pressure cuff and a tiny heart 
rate transmitter, which is placed on 
the child’s chest. At the end of the 
session, we read the child a slow, 
calming story in order to obtain 
resting measures of the same cardi- 
ovascular variables. 

What has been of great interest 
to us is that there are marked dif- 
ferences between children in their 
degree of reactivity to this series of 
mildly stressful tasks. 

There appear to be striking dif- 
ferences in how their bodies—their 
internal, biological systems—are 
programmed to respond to the var- 
ious stressors of day-to- day, week- 
to-week life. Some children show 
almost no perturbations in cardio- 
vascular or immunologic function- 
ing under stress, while in others we 
find vigorous, dramatic alterations 
in a variety of biological measures. 
What then are the consequences of 
these individual differences? That 
is, of course, the crucial question, 
because differences in psychobio- 
logic reactivity to stress are of im- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Standing Up for Children 


by Marian Wright Edelman 


In our spiritually confused, balkanized, and violent 
worid—a world desperately hungering for moral leader- 
ship—it is more vital than ever that we pause to take stock 
of where we stand and where we’re going. 

We're living in an unusual moment in history. Few hu- 
man beings are blessed to anticipate or experience the be- 
ginning of anew millennium. How will we say thanks for 
the life, the earth, and the children that God has entrusted 
to our care? What legacies, principles, values, and deeds 
will we stand for and send to the future through our chil- 
dren to their children? 

I've often wondered how our progress will be measured 
over the next thousand years ( if we as a society survive 
them). Will it be measured by the kill-power of our weap- 
ons of destruction, or by the prison of violence that we 
have constructed in the name of peace and security? Will 
we be remembered by the rapidity with which our tech- 
nology and corporate merge-mania have rendered human 
beings and human work obsolete? By how much a few at 
the top can make at the expense of the many at the bottom 
and in the middle? 

The answers to these questions lie in the values, deci- 
sion, and actions you and I stand for today. What an op- 
portunity for good or for evil we hold in our hands, per- 
sonally and collectively, as parents, educators, and 
citizens on the cusp of a new millennium. 

A thousand years ago the United States was not even a 
dream. Copernicus and Galileo had not told us the earth 
was round or revolved around the sun. Gutenberg’s Bible 
was not printed. The Magna Carta didn’t exist; Chaucer’s 
tales had not been spun, and Shakespeare’s plays weren't 
written. Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart had not been born 

The Baby and the Angel, Janet McKenzie to inspire and heal our spirits. European serfs struggled in 
bondage, while African empires flourished in indepen- 
dence. Native Americans peopled our land, free of slav- 
ery’s blight. And Hitler’s Holocaust had yet to show the 
depths human evil can reach when good women and men 

——————————————— remain silent or indifferent. 

A thousand years from now, will civilization remain 
and humankind survive? Will our dreams be alive, be re- 
membered, and be worth remembering? Will our country 
be a blip or a beacon in history? Can our founding princi- 
ple, our belief that all men and women are created equal, 
withstand the test of time and the tempest of politics, and 
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become deed, not just creed, for 
every child? 

Is our dream large enough for 
every fifth child, who is poor; for 
every sixth child, who is black; for 
every seventh child, who is Latino; 
and for every eighth child, who is 
mentally or physically challenged? 
Will we let our children—each of 
whom comes, as the Indian philos- 
opher Tagore says, with the mes- 
sage that God has not yet lost hope 
in man—become the healing 
agents of our transformation, and 
will we let them help us toward 
our salvation? 

I deeply believe that the way we 
| treat our children is a moral litmus 
test of our humanity. It is the over- 
}arching challenge we face in the 
world today. When Jesus Christ in- 
vited little children to come to him, 
he did not invite only white mid- 
dle-class boys without disabilities, 
or boys from two parent families. 
he welcomed all children, and we 
ought to remember that. 

In the Jewish tradition, a Mid- 

rash tells us that when God was 
bargaining with the people of Israel 
he refused to give them the Torah 
until they would give him ade- 
quate guarantors. Then they of- 
fered him their prophets, but he 
held them insufficient too. Only 
when they offered God their chil- 
dren did he give in: “They are cer- 
‘tainly good guarantors. For their 
sake I give you the Torah.” 

What does it mean to stand for 
children? I recently heard about a 
young mother who walked into a 
WIC office (a nutritional program 
for women, infants, and children) 
seeking help for her hungry baby. 
An over-worked employee saw the 
baby drinking red liquid from a 
bottle, and went over to reprimand 
the mother. Didn’t she know that 
babies need milk, not Kool-aid? But 
just as she was about to scold her, 
the young mother broke into tears. 
She’d run out of money a week 
ago, hadn’t eaten in three days, and 
had used her last money to buy 
baby formula, which had run out 
the day before. She knew her baby 
needed to eat so she’d gone to 
McDonald’s and gotten the two 
free things she could, and filled her 


I deeply believe that the way we 


treat our children is a moral litmus 


test of our humanity. 


baby’s bottle with them: Ketchup 
and water. 

Now to many, if not to most, of 
our policy makers and leaders, a 
heartbreaking situation like this is 
not a reflection of our society as a 
whole but is the fault of the 
mother. Why was she so irresponsi- 
ble as to get into a corner like this? 
Why did she have the baby? 
Where’s the baby’s father, anyway? 

But let me ask you. Do you think 
this hungry baby and this desper- 
ate mother are responsible for our 
society’s ills, for budget deficits, 
crime, and poor educational sys- 
tems? For wage stagnation, urban 
de-industrialization, and rural eco- 
nomic blight? Do they have any 
control over the downsizing of 
giant corporations, the replacement 
of human workers by technology, 
the exportation of jobs abroad? 

Is this baby, who had a one-in- 
three chance of being born without 
timely pre-natal care, and a one-in- 
four chance of being born poor in 
the richest nation on earth—a na- 
tion that boasts the largest number 
of billionaires and millionaires on 
earth—is she the cause or the vic- 
tim of all this? Is it her fault, or her 
mother’s, that the gap between rich 
and poor is so wide now, that the 
net income of approximately 23,000 
poor families with children is less 
than that of one entertainment in- 
dustry executive? Did this baby 
manufacture and_ sell the 
211,000,000 guns circulating in our 
nation today, and is it her fault that 
those guns kill an American child 
every one-and-a-half hours? Did 
she contribute to the pervasive 
breakdown of family and commu- 
nity values in our selfish and secu- 
lar culture? Is she responsible for 
her parents’ poverty, for their be- 
havior, or ours? 

I don’t think so. And therefore, 


to deny her food, preventive health 
care, access to safe child care if her 
parents work, and the chance for a 
good education, is immoral. It lacks 
both common sense and budget 
sense. 

No other industrialized nation al- 
lows such wide income gaps to ex- 
ist between those at the top and 
those at the middle and the bot- 
tom—between non-voting children 
and voting adults, between the rich 
and the poor. It’s indefensible. The 
way our government is going, chil- 
dren will soon be our poorest 
group of citizens. We need to act. 
Something is not right about the 
“family values” of a nation that 
would rather invest $20,000 in lock- 
ing someone up after he or she has 
dropped out of school and gotten 
into trouble, than to spend $1,000 
per child to be sure they are born 
with adequate pre-natal care and 
$3,500 to enroll them in Head Start. 

It’s time that we provoked a de- 
bate about what our nation’s bot- 
tom line really is: whether granting 
a handful of wealthy businessmen 
the privilege of passing on their es- 
tates to their children without pay- 
ing taxes is more important than 
helping thousands more children 
whose parents have no estate to 
pass on, let alone enough to meet 
their daily needs. Who should have 
first call on our nation’s purse- 
strings: Donald Trump, the mam- 
moth drug companies, or our chil- 
dren? What do we stand for as a 
nation? For our children, for the 
least among us? For enduring prin- 
ciples or for fleeting power? For 
collective opportunity or for per- 
sonal opportunism? For moral and 
spiritual values, or for material 
gain? 

We have to build a movement 
and make it clear that no child can 
(Continued on p.31) 
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Wounds of Childhood 
and the 
Grace of God 


by Margaret G. Alter 


I n recent years, we have heard 
a great deal from the media 
about dysfunctional families. In his 
much rebroadcast PBS series, popu- 
lar spokesman John Bradshaw sug- 
gested that 97% of American fami- 
lies are dysfunctional. 

Much has been said about child 
abuse and toxic parenting. For- 
merly accepted forms of correction, 
like spanking, have fallen into dis- 
repute. Many adults report strug- 
gling with guilt and shame cycles 
associated with particular family 
stresses—Adult Children of Alco- 
holics, for example. 

Some voices from within the 
Christian community and some 
from without assert ominously that 
the sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children: innocent children are 
being irreparably damaged. Others 
look longingly back to earlier times 
in American life as a golden age for 
families. 

The word dysfunction has begun 
to carry the emotional baggage 
once associated with the word sin. 
The mere mention of it makes peo- 
ple begin to feel guilty and anx- 
ious. Young adults worry about be- 
coming “a dysfunctional family.” 
They put off having children until 
“we straighten our lives out.” Par- 
ents in the midst of the ever imme- 
diate demands of child-rearing 
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remble lest they also should make 

mistake. Many search for some 
path of parenting that is “the right 
way” to do it. 

Church people sometimes talk to 
ne of their hopes for constructing a 
“perfect Christian family.” If I were 
to piece together the meaning of 
the word “perfect” implied by ea- 
ger Christians over many years, I 
would conclude that we must at 
least be kind, cheerful, helpful, 
happy, decisive, well-organized, 
peaceful, and certainly prayerful. 
Under the best of circumstances, 
this is accomplished in a setting 
where the kids are fighting over a 
job nobody wants to do, bills to be 
paid, (junk mail mixed with bills 
and school notices) piled up on the 
hall table, dinner needing prepar- 
ing, and a neighbor calling with an 
emergency errand because their car 
‘is in the shop. 

Rebecca Pippert has said that we 
are created for Paradise,! and per- 
haps she is right. We seem desper- 
ately to believe in a pain-free world 
where life is simple and problems 
are manageable, but we find our- 
selves repeatedly called by God 
into a complex, demanding life 
where we must make on-the-spot 
decisions never having sufficient 
information. 

God continually, relentlessly 
places before us intense demands 
of ordinary life. And we carry into 
our relationships and decision- 
making our childhood experiences 
and wounds. 

A few voices bring the grace of 
reality to this oppressive idealism. 
Murray Bowen, one of the great pi- 
oneers of family therapy, noted the 
early vestiges of such anxious per- 
fectionism around family systems 
theory. He concluded that family 
therapists become a dysfunctional 
group because they are so eager to 
distance themselves from “those 
families” whose cases they report 
that they become unable to tolerate 
differing opinions. With much hu- 
mor and aplomb, Bowen described 
stresses found in all families, in- 
deed in all groups, using his rela- 
tionship to his own family as an ex- 
ample.2 Having made famous the 
dangers of the “family ego mass”— 


that is, our inability to separate our 
own emotional life from those of 
our family—he quipped that 
within five miles of the family 
home, he couldn’t think differently 
from his family. 

Sociologist Stephanie Coontz 
adds historical perspective to the 
search for pain-free family life. She 
challenges the “myths” of the ideal 
American family of the past in her 
book The Way We Never Were, subti- 
tled “American Families and the 
Nostalgia Trap.”> In an article 
based on the book, Coontz enumer- 
ates the variety of family forms that 
have appeared, disappeared, and 
coexisted throughout our history, 
asserting that families have always 
been “vulnerable to rapid eco- 
nomic change and have always 
needed economic and emotional 
support from beyond their own 
small boundaries.” “Raising a fam- 
ily is hard enough without having 
to live up to myths. In fact, the 
American family is as strong—and 
as fragile--as it ever was.”4 

Another sociologist, University 
of California professor Robert Bel- 
lah, returns our discussion to basic 
Christian doctrine. He cites Brad- 
shaw’s assertion and suggests that 
Bradshaw had discovered original 
sin. Bellah goes on to question that 
3% of American families are “func- 
tional.” 

There is an immense gracious- 
ness in the doctrine of sin. It as- 
sures us that life is not going to be 
perfect. The kingdom of God is 
here and is yet to come. We have 
hope in Christ and yet we are fal- 
len. 

We will live with evidence of 
that fallen state throughout our 
lives. No family is without stress; 
no child has an easy, pain-free 
childhood. No adult reaches a 
place in his or her life’s journey 
wher2 virtue flows and decision- 
making is easy.° We will very likely 
experience evidences of hurt col- 
lected in childhood. These are the 
unbendable conditions of being fi- 
nite. Our God, through becoming 


~ human in Jesus, invites us to em- 


brace this finitude, our humanness 
with its limits and failings, its 
wounds and ensuing feelings. 


We seem 
desperately to 
believe in a 
pain-free world 
where life is simple 
and problems are 
manageable, but we 
find ourselves 
repeatedly called by 
God into a complex, 


demanding life. 
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Some of the tensions that thera- 
pists note in families that are not 
working well appear in all families 
some of the time or even much of 
the time. Therefore, as any of us re- 
flects on our childhoods in depth, 
we will recognize a trail of pain. 
We are born into a fallen world, 
and part of our life process will be 
sorting through what our psyches 
have made of that pain. 

As we consider the wounds of 
childhood, perhaps we can place it 
against finitude itself. That is, we 
can look directly at what we are as 
human beings and how we go 
about collecting wounds to begin 
with. 

Perhaps the initial human prob- 
lem is that we are all born prema- 
ture, a fact of life for us large- 
brained bipeds. Were our brains 
fully developed and our protective 
skulls complete, our heads would 
be too big for us to be born at all. 
Therefore, we come into the world 
vulnerable, sensitive, and com- 
pletely dependent. Without signifi- 
cant care, we would die, and with- 
out mother’s ministrations we 
experience intense feelings of help- 
lessness and hopelessness. Our 
gradual journey from complete 
helplessness to adult competence is 
fraught with stresses, real and ima- 
gined. 

Child psychologist Selma Frai- 
berg elaborates for parents the 
complex “meaning-making” of 
children: 

When [Roger] was four, he wor- 
ried about his “bad thoughts.” 
He thought of killing people, of 
being a robber, of setting fires... 
[Finally] he has learned at last 
that thoughts and actions are not 
the same, that his thoughts could 
not magically produce effects! © 


What meaning we make of our 
internal and external experiences— 
helplessness and mastery, parental 
love, stresses, Sorrow or anger, con- 
flict with siblings and friends—this 
is a great mystery that psychology 
is only beginning to understand. 
When we talk of healing child- 
hood’s wounds, this is the dilemma 
we seek to solve. 

As we were growing up, no one 
knew exactly what meaning we 
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were making of our experience. 
One characteristic is extremely 
common: we spontaneously man- 
age our helplessness by assuming 
responsibility for family suffering. 
One mother reported a terrible 
fight with her husband, conclud- 
ing, "Worst was how Davey [her 
five-year-old son] took it. He 
looked stricken. When I said, ‘Da- 
vey, it’s not your fault,’ he replied, 
‘Well, maybe just a little.” 

The story repeats over and over. 
A man in his forties says of his 
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deeply depressed father, “He 
would have been more responsive 
if I had been a different son.” An 
eight-year-old girl tells her aunt 
how she “is keeping her father 
from drinking.” Her aunt wisely 
asserts that her dad’s drinking has 
nothing to do with her, but will the 
child believe her? An eleven-year- 
old boy repeatedly gets into trouble 
because that keeps his depressed 
mother too anxious about him to 
sleep all day. With his father work- 
ing in another town, he assumes 
that only he can help the situation. 
“If I didn’t do it,” he weeps, “you 
would think I didn’t love you.” 
This terrible imagined omnipo- 
tence through which we assume 
control of the suffering of others is 
our built-in human empathy’ gone 
astray in a fallen world. The bur- 
den we assume makes the journey 
back into our wounds treacherous 
because we appropriate for our- 
selves so many imaginary crimes. 
People share with me the deep 
suffering of some early memory. “I 
felt like such a bad person. Why 


should any child feel that way?” 
The truth is that most of us experi: 
ence feeling unredeemably bad at 
times in childhood, frightened 
sometimes like “Roger” in Frai- 
berg’s book by our own “bad 
thoughts.” Our complete depen- 
dence as small children made us; 
vulnerable to our mother’s anxiety, 
our father’s drinking, our childcare 
worker’s sadness. | 
The sympathetic vibrations) 
within us sought an answer for) 
their distress lest they and we, we} 
imagined, be destroyed. If we were} 
unable to attract their attention to| 
our concerns at least some of thej 
time, we began to lose ourselves4 
Our concentration focused on res-] 
cuing them. If to this vulnerability} 
were added sharp _ reprimands; 
spankings, harsh punishments, on} 
real cruelty, we may indeed live 
with ghostly memories of our own} 
badness. | 
Some indeed have remembered 
profound neglect and abuse. Emo- 
tional representations of these ex-: 
periences have cemented them- 
selves into our psyches. God, who 
in Jesus, insisted on offering us 
freedom, continues to prod us to 
uncover the woundedness which 
binds us. We are called to face 
these shadowy interpretations of 
our past, right in the midst of thes 
insistent demands of daily life. 
Feelings of shame and badness} 
from childhood are common if not! 
normal. Children are not born per-| 
fect and do not lead happy inno~ 
cent lives before adolescence. They 
have a great deal to learn in order 
to survive in this complex world,! 
and much of that learning process} 
is very hard. They must master not} 
only the family and the culture but} 
also the workings of their imagina-'| 
tions and emotions. | 
Emotional stress in our parents} 
or real harshness from them are 
taken in as appropriate punish-| 
ment for profound badness in our- 
selves. When we seek out our} 
childhood wounds, we will un-| 
earth those places where we have 
taken to heart much over which wey 
had no control. The residue may 
well be an ominous sense of beings 
bad. Paradoxically, the badness is 


n attempt to be in control when 
ve feel helpless: “Well, if Mom’s 
epression is my fault then at least 

can do something about it.” 

This brings us to the greatest is- 
ue that any of us face as human 
eings: managing our own feelings 
f helplessness, the core experience 
f being finite. In fact, if assuming 
esponsibility for family problems 
s common among children, spon- 
aneous repression of bad feelings 
Ss universal. 

It is this that God addresses di- 
ectly in the Incarnation. God en- 
ered into humanness in all its as- 
sects from infancy to death. We 
observe Jesus living a full range of 
‘initude. In the process we see him 
acknowledging a wide range of 
feelings and acknowledging the 
loving companionship of God. In 
the worst of times, Jesus responds 
intensely from his feelings. In Geth- 
semane, for example, he is desper- 
ately alone; in fact, he is doomed. 
He prays psalm-like from his pain, 
crying out for release from his mis- 
sion. Jesus lived the depth of hu- 
man suffering, and_ therefore, 
through Jesus, we can approach 
God with trust. Because God 
knows our experience, we can en- 
dure our own suffering, see our 
own memories with honesty, and 
can have confidence that we will 
not be destroyed. 

Exploring childhood memories is 
not a place to go alone. It is impor- 
tant to seek out a pastor or a 
trained counselor to accompany 
you. Like Lazarus, raised from the 
dead by Jesus in John 11, we need 
others to untangle our bonds. Jesus 
did not expect Lazarus to unbind 
himself and we cannot unbind our- 
selves either. Although all of us 
have happy memories of child- 
hood, the ones that cause us the 
most trouble will be sad ones: 
sharp words, rejection on the play- 
ground, failure in school, domina- 
tion from an older sibling, sup- 
planting by a younger sibling, a 
parent’s drinking binges. All these 
forces beyond our control bring us 
face to face with profound feelings 
of helplessness and ensuing feel- 
ings of shame and guilt. As memo- 
ries emerge, our counselor compan- 


ion can embody for us the accom- 
panying love of God, assisting us 
in facing our fearful feelings and 
coming to terms with the helpless- 
ness of our finitude. We can bor- 
row our counselor’s calm in the 
face of terrifying anxiety. 

We are created for Paradise, Pip- 
pert writes, and because we easily 
focus our whole hearts on being 
rescued and protected by an om- 
nipotent Father God, we may well 
miss the enormous gift of the Incar- 
nation. We may miss that we can 
live joyfully in the real world, to 
the East of Eden. 

We seem naturally inclined to try 
to be God, to be in control, to resist 
our frightening feelings that speak 
to us of our finitude. From infancy 
we take on ourselves the impossi- 
ble demand of rescuing our parents 
from their anxiety and conse- 
quently we blame ourselves for our 
failure. We meet our God, who of- 
ten fails to rescue. Instead he enters 
with us into the entire human expe- 
rience, a faithful companion. 


Margaret Alter is professor of psychology 
and Christianity at New College Berkeley. 
She is the author of Resurrection Psy- 
chology: An Understanding of Human 
Personality Based on the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus (Loyola University 
Press, 1994). 
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Building Strong Families 


Conventional wisdom tells us that 
kids nowadays are doing drugs, 
committing crimes, begetting ba- 
bies, and generally going to hell in 
a hand basket. It is certainly true 
that there are many problems with 
young people and the families they 
come from. I have seen a great 
number of kids and families for 
whom the term dysfunctional is 
wholly inadequate to describe how 
far away from God’s plan they 
have strayed. 

From my view of these families 
at the juvenile court bench, I have 
developed some thoughts about 
what kinds of things need to hap- 
pen to build stronger families. I 
can’t explore all the issues in this 
article but I would like to discuss 
three of the most important aspects 
of family relationships: respect, 
boundaries, and love. 


Respect 

“Then God said, ‘Let us make 
man in our image, after our like- 
ness... ’” (Genesis 1:26). Simply 
being human gives each of us tre- 


mendous value in God’s sight. It is 
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in a Shattered World 


by Stephen K. Easton 


so easy for us to look down on our 
children as something other than 
what we are. We say things like 
“You have it so easy. When I was 
your age I had to walk 10 miles to 
school and 10 miles back home. In 
the winter we trudged through the 
snow, and it was all uphill both 
ways.” 

We often expect perfection from 
our children. But we need to recog- 
nize that we too are imperfect. 
Rather than putting our children 
down, we need to affirm them as 
God’s special creations. 

When we truly respect one an- 
other, several things will happen 
almost automatically. We will learn 
to listen. If we listen with the intent 
to “top” the other person, to give 
them wonderful advice, or simply 
to change the subject as soon as we 
can, we are not really listening to 
their story nor are we honoring 
their journey or themselves. 

In court, kids often think it unfair 
when they are charged with an of- 
fense and the people they were 
with are not. The argument is that 
people who do the same things 
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should be treated in the same way. 
Since one kid got away with it, no 
one else should be punished either. 

One response to that might be, 
“If you think that is unfair, let me 
tell you what happened to me...” 
Another might be, “You kids are all 
alike, you think the world revolves 
around you...” A third might be, 
“T don’t care what you think, I am 
in charge here. ” All three of those 
responses miss the point and none 
affirms the humanity and value of 
the child. 

A response that puts full value 
on the person might be, “You think 
what I am planning to do is unfair. 
In one sense you are quite right. In 
a more perfect world, punishments 
would be precisely fitted to the of- 
fense. I can: only deal with you 
right now and I need to decide 
what is right for you. You have 
crossed over a line by doing some- 
thing wrong and I must hold you 
responsible for what you have 
done and help you to grow so that 
you won’t have more problems in 
the future.” Even though the pun- 
ishment might be exactly the same, 


e person will have the assurance 
at he or she was heard. 


Boundaries 

All people need to know where 
e edges are in the game of life. It 
is important to recognize that we 
are all in the same boat. Just as we 
are all created in the image of God, 
so too we “all have sinned and fall 
short of the glory of God” (Romans 
3:23). There are many kinds of 
boundaries and all of them are im- 
portant, but I will limit this discus- 
sion to behavioral boundaries. 

We try to teach our children re- 
spect for others in their persons 
and their property, to take good 
care of their minds and bodies, to 
love and honor God and the people 
he has put into their lives. Let us 
suppose a family in which one of 
the boundaries is that teens are not 
allowed to drink alcohol. The child 
comes home after curfew and 
clearly is drunk. If the boundary 
has not been clearly stated, the 
child might well say, “All my 
friends drink, so what’s the big 
deal?” 

So the first rule is that boundar- 
ies must be clearly defined. They 
must be discussed with the child so 
that they are clear to her and she 
has an investment in them. Let us 
then assume that the boundary is 
clear, but one or both of the parents 
occasionally comes home from a 
party more than a little tipsy. Now 
the young woman might say, “If it 
is okay for you to come home 
drunk, why is it wrong for me to 
do the same?” 

This is a fair question and one 
we should ask ourselves even if 
our children, out of fear, do not ask 
it themselves. Clearly, some boun- 
daries apply to children and not to 
adults. If we can make that case 
and point out that adults can le- 
gally drink and minors cannot, that 
when we have been drinking we 
arrange for a safe way to get home, 
etc., we can maintain the distinc- 
tion. However, we have to accept 
the fact that we have invited them 


to follow our example when they © 


reach the age of majority. So boun- 
daries must be clear and they must 
also be consistent. 


When boundaries are crossed, 
consequences need to be clearly 
spelled out and fairly imposed. 
When an adult drinks too much 
there are natural and sometimes 
horrific consequences. We are 
likely to lose credibility in our 
work and ultimately to lose our 
jobs, our families, and much more. 


Rather than putting 
our children down, 
we need to affirm 
them as God’s 


special creations. 


For teens we must impose some 
appropriate synthetic — conse- 
quences. If hypothetically our 
daughter comes home after curfew 
and drunk, we could simply act 
embarrassed, ignore the breach, 
and continue as if nothing had 
happened. We could exhibit anger 
wondering aloud how she could 
have done this to us and ground 
her for the rest of her life. 

These two responses will proba- 
bly backfire. The first implies that 
the parents are too stupid to see 
what is going on. The second says 
that the daughter is worthless and 
that she has nothing to lose. We 
should notice that neither response 
honors and respects the child as 
God’s creation. 

Hopefully, we have already 
talked this over with the child and 
decided that if she were to use al- 
cohol, we would ground her for 
some reasonable period of time 
and ot allow her to drive the fam- 
ily car. Obviously, we must follow 
through with what we said we 
would do. é' 

Some behaviors, like drinking 
and drug use, violence, theft, and 
some sexual activities can become 
compulsive. If a person has a ten- 
dency toward compulsive behav- 
iors, repetition will deepen the 


compulsion. There are two very im- 
portant concepts to note. First, as 
parents we must do what we can to 
avoid repetition of the behavior. 
That means imposing  conse- 
quences and talking about the 
problem. Second, if the behavior is 
repeated and we believe that our 
child may be addicted to the behav- 
ior, we must get help. Talk to your 
pastor, get the child into an appro- 
priate 12-step program like Alco- 
holics Anonymous or into counsel- 


Finally, when we talk to our chil- 
dren about these issues, we need to 
be honest. False statements about 
how perfect you were as a child 
will only drive a wedge into the re- 
lationship. Honestly recalling prob- 
lems you may have had around al- 
cohol or the temptations of sex can 
open up your relationship because 
you have been honest and vulnera- 
ble. Of course, you need to point 
out that those things were wrong 
for you just as they are wrong for 
your child. Honest and appropriate 
confession can let the young person 
know that you understand the 
struggles of being a teenager and 
that you really do know what is go- 
ing on. This tells your child that 
she or he is honored as one of 
God’s creatures, that she or he has 
sinned and fallen short of the glory 
of God, and that you are in that 
very same struggle. You have pro- 
vided an atmosphere that promotes 
confession, reconciliation, repen- 
tance, and healing. 


Love 

Talking about the importance of 
love in family relationships may 
seem obvious, because it was out of 
love that God made us in his image 
and it is out of love that we create 
boundaries in our lives. Nonethe- 
less, it is important to this discus- 
sion. I have heard and seen many 
parents espouse their own version 
of Tough Love. I believe that the or- 
ganization, “Tough Love,” would 
support the ideas in this article— 
they do not teach what some peo- 
ple hear. I have seen parents who 
hear only “tough” and utterly miss 
“love.” They suffer under the delu- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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| Film 


Entertaining Angels: 
The Dorothy Day Story 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


When I think of Dorothy Day, the 
founder of the Catholic Worker 
Movement, the image that comes to 
mind is the now famous photo of a 
small gray-haired woman sitting 
on a stool, determined, but not hos- 
tile, framed on either side by two 
men with large guns. The picture, 
taken when she was in California 
picketing with the United Farm 
Workers, captures one of many mo- 
ments of conflict in the life of a 
woman who repeatedly put herself 
on the line for the powerless. 

In 1973, at the time this photo 
was taken, Dorothy Day was al- 
ready a role model for many young 
Christians —looked up to as some- 
one living out the gospel demands 
to care for the poor But how had 
she become this icon for Christian 
social justice? 

The new movie Entertaining An- 
gels: The Dorothy Day Story answers 
many questions about Day’s early 
history. The story follows Day 
who, as a young woman, worked 
as a journalist in New York City, 
spending her free time in bars dis- 
cussing politics with radical 
friends, including the playwright 
Eugene O'Neill. Sexual freedom is 
part of the group’s credo and Doro- 
thy experiences a_heart-breaking 
love affair that ends with an abor- 
tion. 

Though her social life and her 
work kept her busy, something 
was missing. As Day was to write 
later, “I wanted the abundant life 
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but didn’t know where to find it.” 
Moving to a fisherman’s cottage on 
Staten Island with her common- 
law husband, Forster Batterham, a 
biologist and an anarchist, Dorothy 
supported herself as a free-lance 
writer, and enjoyed living near the 
water. 

But her life was changed by two 
events. The first was the birth of 
her daughter, Tamar. Writing 
about this time, Day says that the 
birth of her daughter gave her a 
“vast flood of love and joy” and 
with it “the need to worship and 
adore.” 

At the same time she was be- 
friended by a nun in the fishing vil- 
lage who, with whatever was at 


Martin Sheen as Peter Maurin with Mo 


ira Kelly as Dorothy Day 


hand, made a daily soup for a 
straggly group of the island’s 
needy. Dorothy was immediately 
drawn to the nun and her practices 
and was slowly won over to a 
Christian faith that satisfied both 
her need to worship and her need 
to serve the poor. 

This Christian commitment was 
met with hostility by her radical 
friends, including her baby’s father, 
who saw it as a defection to the es- 
tablishment. Becoming a Christian 
and having a child also made Doro- 
thy want to normalize the relation- 
ship with Forster—which led to 
more tension. To Forster, marriage 
would be a betrayal of his free-love 
(Continued on page 18) 


Music 


Jimmy Scott 
Heaven 
(Warner Brothers) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Anyone who’s caught a Jimmy 
Scott performance knows how 
transfixing the experience is. A di- 
minutive man with a _female- 
sounding alto (the result of a hor- 
monal deficiency disorder), the 70- 
year-old Scott sings like no other 
vocalist in the pop or jazz world, 
employing idiosyncratic phrasing 
that's a striking mix of clipped syl- 
lables and quivering vibrato. 

While in his early twenties, he 
scored a hit, “Everybody's Some- 
body’s Fool,” with the Lionel 
Hampton Band in 1949. However, 
the singer was rarely heard from 
over the next 40 years until he 
staged a club comeback in the late 
‘80s and then recorded two sublime 
albums of jazz-oriented tunes for 
Sire/Warners, All The Way in 1991 
and Dream in 1994. Despite the ma- 
jor label visibility, Scott is still an 
artist who enjoys only a cult fol- 
lowing. He deserves more recogni- 
tion in light of his latest release, 
Heaven, a compelling jazz-meets- 
gospel collection of hallowed tradi- 
tional and atypical contemporary 
hymns delivered with consummate 
grace. 

Produced by Craig Street—who’s 
proven his finger is on the pulse of 
new jazz vocalese by overseeing 
projects by Cassandra Wilson and 
Holly Cole—Heaven showcases 
Scott singing about faith, forgive- 
ness, and the longing for spiritual 
beauty. Most of the tunes move at a 
plodding pace as he measures each 
lyric with a blues-tinged melan- 


choly. The effect is eerie yet inti- 
mate, unnerving yet soulful. Scott 
does apply a modest flame to a 
couple of tunes. On “What Are 
They Doing In Heaven Today,” 
Scott unbridles his joy with a spir- 
ited scat, and he lopes though a 
rendition of Curtis Mayfield’s 
“People Get Ready,” drawing out 
the profundity of that hit song’s 
lyrics: 

People get ready, there’s a 

train a’coming 


Photo Credit: Dennis Keeley 


You don’t need no baggage, 
you just get on board 
All you need is faith to hear 
the diesel coming 
You don’t need no ticket, you 
just thank the Lord 
Crucial to Heaven's success is pia- 
nist Jacky Terrasson, who arranged 
the numbers and leads the trio that 
includes percussionist Joseph Bona- 
dio and bassist Hill Greene and 
commendably supports Scott. Ter- 
rasson’s superb comping is consis- 
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tently understated and often irides- 
cent. He plays perfectly the role of 
contemplative church accompanist 
on the traditional ”’There’s No Dis- 
appointment In Heaven” and deliv- 
ers a stunning angular solo on the 
title track, the quirky Talking 
Heads number about a bar called 
Heaven that Scott stamps with his 
distinctive signature. Terrasson’s 
on the mark with dissonant chords 
and floral twinklings on Scott’s 
haunting trudge through the hym- 
nal standard “Wayfarin’ Strang- 
ers,” which also stars Bonadio of- 
fering an array of apropos sound 
effects. 

In a recent interview, producer 
Street described Heaven as sound- 
ing like something you might hear 
‘if you were walking through an 
alley behind a church [where] 
somebody [was] practicing.” He 
also noted that the marriage of gos- 
pel music and jazz is an organic 
one. “Gospel, like jazz, came out of 
the blues. The whole plaintive na- 
ture of spirituality can also be very 
bluesy. The processes of appealing 
toward a higher being and begging 
for forgiveness or understanding 
can be the same topics addressed in 
blues tunes. There’s a real connec- 
tion there.” 

Street cites the chemistry be- 
tween Scott and Terrasson as a ma- 
jor factor in the artistic success of 
Heaven. The Berlin-born, Paris- 
raised Terrasson, who _ recently 
moved to San Francisco while his 
medical doctor girlfriend com- 
pletes a fellowship, agrees with 
Street’s assessment. In fact, when 
Terrasson talks about the experi- 
ence it’s obvious that he too had an 
epiphany or two during the record- 
ing. 


ject before going onstage at Yoshi's 
jazz club in Oakland, Terrasson 
said, “Recording with Jimmy was a 
wonderful experience. My job as 
the pianist was to break down the 
tempos of songs to make them 
work for his vocal style. Some of 
the duo tunes were breathtaking. I 
was so struck by Jimmy singing 
‘No Disappointment In Heaven’ 
that I wasn’t sure I could finish 
playing it with him.” 
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Talking recently about the pro- 


(Dorothy Day continued) 


ideals. Their relationship disinte- 
grated. 

Although she had wanted to 
create a real marriage with Forster, 
after their split Dorothy was never 
to have a traditional family life. In- 
stead, in a slum neighborhood of 
New York City she created an ex- 
tended family, a community of 
like-minded Christians who joined 
her to run a soup kitchen, a home- 
less shelter, and the Catholic Worker 
newspaper. 

The most colorful member of this 
family was Peter Maurin, a French 
laborer with a theological educa- 
tion who relentlessly pushed Doro- 
thy to act out the radical ideals they 
both shared. (Playing Maurin, ac- 
tor Martin Sheen brings the eccen- 
tric saint to life, and gives the film’s 
strongest performance.) 

The movie doesn’t gloss over 
how difficult living with the desti- 
tute can be—the bad smells, the 
drunkenness, the mental illness. 
Nor does it gloss over how difficult 
Day herself could be. In one scene 
her overworked, burned-out staff 
inform her that they want to focus 
on the paper and no longer want to 
run a shelter for the homeless. Af- 
ter thinking about it, Day tells them 
all, very sweetly, that of course if 
they are tired they should feel free 
to move on. In other words, “If 
you don’t like how I’m doing 
things—leave.” 

Certainly, Day would never 
have accomplished all she did 
without being strong-minded, even 
stubborn. Today, more than 15 
years after her death Dorothy 
Day’s legacy lives on. The Catholic 
Worker paper is still being pub- 
lished (often reprinting classic 
pieces by Day and Maurin) and 
Catholic Worker Houses across the 
country still serve the poor. Hope- 
fully, the movie will introduce 
more people to this remarkable 
woman and the movement she 
founded. 


Entertaining Angels: The Dorothy Day 
Story is produced by the Paulist film 
company (who also produced the film 
Romero.) The film will have a limited 
theatrical release and will be available 
on videotape. 


Book Notes 


Friends for the Journey 
by Madeleine L’Engle and 
Luci Shaw. 

Servant Publications: 1995 


Who could resist the invitation to 
“listen in” on a dialogue on friend- 
ship, when the friends are writer/ 
poets Madeleine L’Engle and Luci 
Shaw reflecting on their 25-year 
journey together? (An excerpt from 
the work-in-progress appeared in 
Radix, Vol. 23:4). Friendships play 
a crucial part in all our lives and 
yet there are few resources on the 
subject. This book offers a rich feast 
of conversations, journal entries, 
poetry, and recipes—it is an en- 
couragement to more intentional 
friendships. 


Pilgrim’s Progress 

by John Bunyan, retold by Mack 
Thomas, illustrated by Keith Criss. 
Questar: 1996 


Pilgrim’s Progress is familiar to us 
as one of the great Christian clas- 
sics. Now the 1678 allegory has 
been published in modern English 
as a version for young readers. Ra- 
dix readers will be interested to 
know that the beautiful illustra- 
tions for this edition were done by 
Keith Criss whose drawings have 
graced the pages of Radix for many 
years. 


And I, Francis 


by Lauren Glen Dunlap, 
illustrated by Kathleen Fruge- 
Brown. Continuum: 1996 


And I, Francis tells the story of the 
great saint focusing on seven 
events in his life, including re- 
nouncing material possessions, and 
composing “The Canticle of the 
Sun.” Lauren Glen Dunlap (who 
has contributed many reviews to 
Radix) has written the moving, first 
person account of this compelling 
brother in Christ. Kathleen Fruge-. 
Brown’s prints and paintings add 
to the book’s impact. 


Jubal 


My Canvas Family 


by Carol Aust 


Reunion 


Often my paintings are prayers coming from a deeper and more 
honest place in my heart than where words reside. 


s I paint in my studio 
behind my house, I 
can hear my children, 


ages two and four, inside with 
their father or their Russian baby- 
sitter. When they were tiny I 
craved a chance to paint undis- 
turbed, but in the studio all I could 
paint was them, their tiny hands, 
their snugly bodies. Now my work 
has returned to more metaphorical 
and narrative themes. 


Often ghosts from my own child- 
hood appear on the canvases, unin- 
vited. Often my mother’s face ap- 
pears, twisted by mental illness. 
Often my paintings are prayers 
coming from a deeper and more 
honest place in my heart than 
where words reside. I can put 
across a pretty good facade in my 
daily life, but I can’t hide when I 
paint. Sometimes in these corners 
of honesty, God can confront and 
heal me more deeply as well. 


The paintings that follow repre- 
sent some of the surprises and 
transformations that sometimes oc- 
cur in my work. 


Reunion 

I wanted to paint a reunion with 
dear friends I missed. I remem- 
bered how, when I lived in the Sier- 
ras, the blue mist would rise from 
the valley beyond my back door, 
and I put a new canvas on the ea- 
sel. I painted my friend, Nancy, on 
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her porch, leaning toward me with 
her arms outstretched, her little girl 
clinging to her knees. I began paint- 
ing myself running to her excit- 
edly, but it was too effusive. In- 
stead I drop my suitcase and look 
up hesitantly with my hands open 
but my arms at my sides. 

Some people see the figure look- 
ing down from the porch as a cruci- 
fixion. A few days after finishing 
the painting I recognize my 
mother’s face on the woman lean- 
ing on the porch about to totter off 
the step stairs and my own face in 
that determined child, gripping her 
knees and keeping her balance. I’m 
also the visitor, dreading her em- 
brace but longing for it at the same 
time. 


It’s a painting of yearning, long-. 


ing, and reluctance. It’s a painting 
of Christ. It’s a painting of my 
mother. Aren’t they all intertwined 
as I cloak God in all the twisted 
definitions of who a loving parent 
is? 


Inside/Outside 

Usually before I paint, I spend a 
half hour in my studio writing in a 
prayer journal. My aim is to get to 
the heart of where I am in my jour- 
ney with God and to be as honest 
as possible about my need for him. 
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Those prayers and the Scriptures 
that follow often have a strong in- 
fluence on my paintings. 

In an attempt to share with God 
exactly where I was, I determined 
to create a painting rooted in the 
present. There I am, pushing a 
stroller, silhouetted in blue against 
the window of a popular restaurant 
in my neighborhood. 

Some observers have commented 
on the whimsy and playfulness in 
the piece, but one family shud- 
dered and confided to me that they 
thought it was of a child going to 
get her father out of a bar—an 
event that had happened repeat- 
edly in their family. 

It took me two months to recog- 
nize the faces of every member of 
my family of origin, both alive and 
dead, in that restaurant, and myself 
in three stages of life, passing by 
outside. For 11 years I’ve tried to 
separate myself from the dance of 
my family—the entrenched _ life- 
scripts we interrelate with—and 
have felt relief in the distance, but 
loneliness as well. 


Late 
I’ve created six paintings over 
the years of people gathered 


around a table. Most have started 
as sketches drawn on _ napkins 


Late 


when I’m surrounded by friends. 
In an attempt to prolong the experi- 
ence of their companionship, I re- 
create the dinner parties in paint. I 
cover canvases with friends, but in- 
variably and involuntarily their 
faces swirl into the ugly family con- 
frontations of my childhood. Any 
time I open a woman’s mouth, the 
others listen in surly, resentful si- 
lence. 

Make the woman talk. Make the 
others listen. A woman can speak 
without being crazy. But the first 
woman I ever heard was my 
mother, spewing out rage and an- 
guish. I scratch and claw my way 
through a painting of people in a 
restaurant. There I am, speaking 
calmly, telling a story. Some figures 
are detached and distracted, but 
one person leans forward to hear 
what I have to say. Can God be in- 
terested as well? 


Fire 
For months, even years, my mail- 
box flamed and smoked with furi- 
ous letters from my mother, writh- 
ing in her mental illness. I felt 
creatively blocked by my own hy- 
percriticalness. I am on the verge of 
giving up painting. I’m always on 
the verge of giving up painting. 
Why pay a sitter to care for my 


children so I can go to a small room 
and be terrorized by a white can- 
vas? I go for a walk, put laundry in 
the dryer, go into the house for a 
cup of tea. My children’s sitter, 
Mira, growls at me in her Musco- 
vite accent, “Why am I here? Go 
out and paint!” 

I begin a new canvas of a 
woman waving a cloth near burn- 
ing books and letters. I think I am 
painting a self-portrait of me fan- 
ning the flames of anything that 
represents my mother, the vora- 
cious reader. But the woman’s posi- 
tion is wrong. She’s too close. Is 
she trying to smother the fire she 
started? And what am I to do with 
my own rage? 


Green Room 

Three months ago my mother 
had a medical crisis that catapulted 
me back into close contact with the 
family I’d tried to distance myself 
from for most of my adult life. Sud- 
denly we were sitting together in 
emergency rooms, detox wards, 
and retirement homes. 

My older brother arrives at 7:00 
a.m., and we drive together to my 
mother’s vacant green house in an- 
other part of the state. All the way 
he talks about how multiple small 
strokes and medication have sof- 


tened her, making her gentle and 
dependent. We spend the day at 
the house, cleaning and _ sifting 
through rooms of books and snap- 
shots and angry letters. So much vi- 
olence in that house. I was always 
so afraid. The ghosts are still there, 
and they cling to my clothes as we 
leave. 

They’re still lingering when I go 
to the studio the next morning. 
How can I paint? Five unfinished 
canvases are waiting for me, miser- 
able failures all. The ghosts remind 
me, “You're Carol Peterson, really, 
and Carol Peterson is not a 
painter.” 

I put away four of the five can- 
vases, saving a 5’x4’ surface. It’s 
faded green, the color of my 
mother’s house. Five birds fly 
about the ceiling. My mother swats 
at them with a towel, my brother 
grabs her arm, my sister cries, and I 
watch from a crouched position in 
the corner. Thirty years later our 
roles are still clearly established in 
painful detail. 

I cover them with dull green 
paint. Instead, a lone girl reaches 
up her arms as if to imitate the 
trapped birds’ flight. The room is 
still green. It’s still my mother’s 
house. I’d like to leave it, but for 
now it’s where my heart is. I’ll just 


Imminence 


have to paint through the green. 
There’s a mystery about this paint- 
ing, perhaps a feeling of hope 
within my mother’s compressed 
walls. 


Imminence 

I painted another hide and seek 
game. But as I painted it, it became 
a game gone wrong. Some of those 
children are really scared. Is it a 
game at all? What are they hiding 
from? What thundering knock, 
what thundering voices are fueling 
their panic? 

This painting is too dark for me. 
Then as a seeming afterthought, I 
give the woman wings as she peers 
into the dark. OK. God is there, 
even when I’m terrified. I add a 
child crouching under the bed, 
ready to watch what will follow 
from a safe place. And I, too, am 
crouching in the safe place of my 
painting, sensing God’s protection 
as he illuminates for me those 
feelings I try to keep under cover, 
feelings of longing and reluctance 


and rage and loneliness and ~ 
hope.@ 


Carol Aust is a painter whose work has 
been widely exhibited in Bay Area galleries. 
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Counterpoint 


Family as Sanctuary 


by Celeste Snowber Schroeder 


T he monastery is a place to go 
apart and be with God; to 
drink in the Spirit among the walls 
of quiet, to drink deeply of God, to 
drink in the psalms; to breathe in 
rest; to let the sacrament of com- 
munion settle into every sinew; to 
be nourished on the Word again 
and again; to listen more closely. 
There, God is in the silence within, 
waiting to be found. 

God is also on the cross, resur- 
rected, but his wounds remain as 
well. Healed by his wounds—and 
healed in the silence—we remem- 
ber once again the treasure of com- 
muning with God. Apart from the 
bustle, our hurried souls and frag- 
mented bodies become whole 
again in the sanctuary of the mon- 
astery, a place set apart. 

This has been my experience of 
places set apart for seeking God: 
the retreat, the monastery, the con- 
vent. I often think of King’s Fold, a 
welcoming Christian retreat in the 
mountains outside Calgary where 
my hunger for solitude was culti- 
vated and satisfied. 

Today, I ache for spaces of re- 
treat, but family responsibilities 
rarely allow for it. It is particularly 
difficult to go with my husband. It 
is easier for one of us to take a day 
or two alone by ourselves. 

So, I’ve pondered my family as 
sanctuary—as it is so many times, 
especially when I come home from 
a day of teaching or giving a work- 
shop. Coming home to the place 
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where I’m known—known with all 
my faults and frailties, known as 
broken clay. But I am also known 
as a beautifully cherished pot, a 
unique earthenware vase with 
blue-salt glaze. 

Tom believes in the beauty I 
have to give, not in some outward 
fashionable way, but in the vision 
of my work. He encourages my 
dreams, the heart of my life. I need 
someone to carry them with me, es- 
pecially in my times of discourage- 
ment. 

Tom also knows my weaknesses 
more than any other and is even 
hurt by them. In families, even the 
healthiest ones, we get hurt. We 
hurt one another in our humanity 
and are given a place to learn for- 
giveness. 

In these times, Tom and I live so 
much in a survival mode that we 
hardly have time to recognize the 
gift of each other’s presence. I do 
the same thing with God. I get so 


busy that I do not recognize the Be- 
loved in my midst. I need to come 
again and again to my family—that 
community of friends, children, 
and spouse—to see the gift of their 
presence and to let them see the 
gift of mine: the mire, the clay, the 
jewel. 

When I find myself longing for a 
contemplative life in a convent, I 
remind myself that such a life is 
not my calling. I need to be nour- 
ished and challenged by the 
rugged intimacy of relational fam- 
ily. Craving each day for tiny mor- 
sels with the Divine, my heart's 
hunger for God remains great. In 
that hunger, I see that God has 
placed me in my family for the 
same reasons someone else may be 
placed in monastic living. 

I don’t always find being in the 
roles of mother and wife natural; I 
am in a place where I am depen- 
dent on my need for God, just to be 
faithful to the small mundane 


asks, loving in the tiredness, at- 
ending to others’ needs, getting 
utside myself. Looking to the 
reeds of others does not apply just 
o woman, but equally to husband 
und father, brother and sister. We 
are all required to serve one an- 
other. 
_ At the heart of parenting is deny- 
_ self. A friend of mine once said 
at she saw parenting as a journey 
in dying to self, a way in which she 
could enter Christ’s journey. She is 
a mother of four, a gifted choreog- 
rapher, dancer, and educator, and I 
respect her spirituality embedded 
in the daily. 

Her words and example came 
back to me now in tangible reality. 
I think of them often: dying to self. 
Family is where I learn the core of 
Jesus’ words: “Take up your cross 
and follow me,” “Find yourself by 
losing yourself,” “Love God, love 
your neighbor . . . summing up the 
law.” 

But so often it is easier to love 
your neighbor than it is to love 
your own family. We at least don’t 
have to live with our neighbor, rub 
shoulders day after day. Yet what 
closer neighbor can there be than 
those we live with: roommate, sis- 
ter, brother, spouse, child, partner, 
parent. As family, we are beloved 
neighbors, learning love in the 
midst of covenant—dying to self. 

- My husband and I have en- 
graved on our wedding rings the 
passage from Philippians 2:3-+: 


them see the gift of mine: 


“Do nothing from selfish ambition 
or conceit, but in humility regard 
others as better than yourselves. 
Let each of you look not to your 
own interests, but to the interests of 
others.” So often it is difficult to 
seek each other’s interests, specifi- 
cally when it means that one of our 
personal goals must be modified. 
The addition of three children, with 
their physical and emotional needs, 
has called out of us a further com- 
mitment, one in which we need the 
grace of God to die to ourselves. 
Sometimes I think it might have 
been easier to do the significant 
work of the gospel by feeding the 
five-thousand or the poorest of the 
poor in India. 

But dying to myself, amid my 
family placed in the suburbs, is 
what God has brought to me. 
Home is the place where I am 
formed, shaped, and woven— 
woven by the warp and weft of or- 
dinary living, attending to the 
needs of others: making snacks, 
playing games with Lucas, chang- 
ing diapers, driving Lucas to 
school, breast-feeding, carrying ba- 
bies, wrestling with the children, 
paying the bills, making meals, 
cleaning house. On and on and on. 

All the while I long to go for a 
swim, hike a mountain, take a 
dance class, write an article, live a 
life with no interruptions. So I learn 
to live in the midst of interruptions, 
and here I must die to my self- 
absorption. If my life with God, in 


I need to come again and again to my family— 
that community of friends, children, and spouse— 


to see the gift of their presence and to let 


the mire, the clay, the jewel. 


God, is to deepen, it must do so in 
the midst of  interruuptions, 
whether family, work, or prayer. 

My family is my sanctuary, my 
monastery. It is the heart of where 
God is forming me. I’m not always 
clear about how I am _ being 
molded, but I recognize the Potter’s 
hand. When I reread my journal 
and reflect on my life, God is inter- 
spersed on my soulscape. Poet Luci 
Shaw has said that, “rereading a 
journal is like viewing a forest from 
a helicopter.” I see God moving in 
the midst of my recorded life, 
where dying to self is daily fare. 

I don’t find dying to self easy, 
however. Few of us do. In fact, dy- 
ing to self seems more romantic to 
me when I think of someone else 
doing it in some specific Third 
World context or in monastic liv- 
ing, not in the context of nurturing 
children. 

But as I am the one nurturing, I 
begin to allow God to nurture me 
through them. I allow myself to be 
nurtured by God, who becomes a 
mother and father to me. To see 
God as mother, as father, is one of 
the most profound relational as- 
pects of the the Holy that I have 
glimpsed in a long time. 

I allow God’s caresses gently to 
touch my weary body, my tired 
soul, in the ordinary. The ordinary: 
what I fear most is where I actually 
find God. “Those who find their 
life will lose it, and those who lose 
their life for my sake will find it” 
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(Matthew 10:39). I glimpse a small 
portion of this truth as I attend to 
the present in my life, losing myself 
and then finding myself and find- 
ing God. The Holy comes out like 
sap from a tree: holy sap, death and 
life in the same space. I lose myself 
through my family. Totally ab- 
sorbed and even sometimes in ex- 
cruciating pain, I have to die to my- 
self. 

I am one who wants to do big 
things: big for God, big for myself. 
Yet my desire to do the big things 
can be distorted; what it does is sat- 
isfy my own need to be meaning- 
ful. Instead, God calls me to be lit- 
tle: new wine in old wineskins; 
precious oils in earthenware; or, a 
lover of good coffee, freshly 
ground Colombian — coffee—in 
camping mugs. 

I recently had a profound experi- 
ence as I knelt to receive commun- 
ion in the silence. I took the small 
glass communion cup and noted 
that the rim was not perfectly 
shaped—and I knew that same im- 
perfection within. I was that cup: 
imperfect. Yet I knew, too, that the 
blood of Christ, the Divine, was 
forming and shaping me from the 
inside out—forgiving me, cleansing 
me, transforming me. 

Our little family is very fragile, 
as all families are. All we need to 
do is look at the families around us 
to see that famlies no longer consist 
of two parents and 2.5 children. 
There are all kinds of families, all 
shapes and sizes, and they are all 
imperfect and rough like the com- 
munion cup. Yet God dances at the 
center of that imperfection; God is 
there, in and through each of us, in 
the sanctuary of family. 


Listen to the presence of God in . 


others. Allow yourself to be formed 
in the fire of family, in the fire of 
dying to your need. And in that 
process, know that you are blessed 
by others sacrificing for you, the 
moments of grace inherent in the 
mundane. 


Celeste Snowber Schroeder is an educator 
and writer in the area of spirituality and 
the body. Reprinted with permission from 
In the Womb of God: Creative Nurtur- 
ing for the Soul. ©Triumph Books 
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( Resilient Children continued) 
portance only if they are linked in 
some way to the incidence or 
course of disease processes in real- 
life settings. 

You will recall that the greatest 
conundrum in understanding the 
stress-illness association has been 
the problem of the anomalous chil- 
dren, who have either too many or 
too few illnesses than would be 
predicted on the basis of their natu- 
rally occurring, environmental 
stressors alone. We therefore ima- 
gined that what we would find 
among high and low reactivity 
children would be something like 
this. 

We guessed that the highly reac- 
tive children would be more vulner- 
able to illness and would always 
show high rates of morbidity, even 
under low stress conditions. We 
further hypothesized that low reac- 
tivity children would be unusually 
resilient and would sustain low 
rates of illness and injury, even un- 
der high stress conditions. We 
therefore proposed that we might 
account for the great variability in 
the stress-illness relationship by 
positing the existence of these two 
extreme groups of children: essen- 
tially the weak and the strong. One 
group—the so-called vulnerable 
children—would show universally 
high rates of disease due to their bi- 
ologically driven stress reactivity, 
while the other group—the resil- 
ient, “unbreakable” children— 
would reveal uniformly low rates 
as a consequence of low stress reac- 
tivity. 

It will perhaps be no surprise 
that the truth, which the Creator or- 
dained, is not only stranger than 
fiction, but stranger and more won- 
derful than any of our elegant hy- 
potheses. While all of the centers in 
our study provided high quality 
childcare, half of the centers—those 
designated low stress—provided a 
more predictable, stable, and nur- 
turing environment than did the 
other group of centers, which were 
designated high stress centers. We 
had predicted that we would find 
separate subgroups of anomalous 
children, representing those indi- 
viduals with exceptional vulnera- 


bility or exceptional resilience to the 
health effects of stress. Instead, we 
found: 

¢ first, that most children show 
only modest biological responses to 
emotional stressors and sustain no 
greater rates of illness under natu- 
rally occurring stressful conditions; 

e and second, that the 15 or 20% 
of children with exaggerated stress 
reactivity show higher illness rates 
in high stress circumstances but un- 
usually lower rates in predictable 
and supportive, low stress settings. 

A few years ago I was given the 
wonderful opportunity to pause in 
my studies of the children and 
spend a year at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health studying stress reac- 
tivity in little monkeys. Specifically, 
I was studying responses to stres- 
sors in rhesus monkey infants, a pri- 
mate species that shares approxi- 
mately 90% of their genetic material 
with humans, and because of this, 
are extremely similar in neuroanat- 
omy, physiology, and in the com- 
plexity of organized social behavior. 
In the wild, these animals live in 
well-defined social groups, ranging 
in size from 20 to 30 individuals and 
comprising a complex and at times 
antagonistic hierarchy of social and 
territorial relationships. 

Most of the infant rhesus’s first 
month of life is spent on_ its 
mother’s ventral surface. But by two 
to three months, infants leave their 
mothers for short periods of time, 
and by seven months of age, moth- 
ers begin an abrupt and fairly intol- 
erant process of weaning. Females 
stay in the group in which they 
were born, whereas males leave 
their birth troop at three to five 
years of age to seek permanent 
membership in a new social group. 

The reason I am reporting this is 
that the NIH primatologists with 
whom I worked have generated a 
set of findings in rhesus monkeys 
that bear a remarkable similarity to 
our findings at UCSF in preschool 
children. A group of about 250 
monkeys was housed at the NIH in 
a facility that is best described as a 
kind of summer camp for monkeys. 
This several-acre natural habitat in- 
cluded both wooded and clear free- 
ranging areas, along with corn-crib 


jshelters, a swimming hole, and an 
jisland with a play-house. 

Despite the Club Med ambience, 
these monkeys experience, as they 
do in the wild, considerable stress 
related to hostile encounters with 
other monkeys and the working 
out of amazingly complicated so- 
cial dynamics around access to 
food, mating, and other pleasures. 
The similarity to our work at UCSF 
begins with careful behavioral and 
biological observations, which can 
be summarized in the’ following 
| manner: 
| © About one in five young rhe- 
| sus monkey infants (or about 20% 
of a birth cohort) show a recogniza- 
ble set of behavioral and biological 
| features that distinguish them from 
their peers. 

e These features are: withdrawn, 
| clinging behavior in challenging or 
novel situations; depressive reac- 
| tions to weaning; slight develop- 
mental delays and poor muscle 
| tone; increased secretion of stress 
hormones, such as cortisol or 
ACTH; high heart rate reactivity; 
behavioral stereotypes or repetitive 
behaviors; late emigration from the 
birth troop; low dominance status 
| in adulthood; and a tendency to- 
ward consuming high volumes of 
| alcohol under stressful conditions, 
if given access to an open bar. 

e In contrast, the other 80% of in- 
| fants show active exploration of the 
physical and social environments 
very early in life; pursue a course 
of normative motor and behavioral 
development; and demonstrate 
bold, aggressive behavior as adults. 

Even more startling to me has 
been a set of observations made 
when the inhibited, reactive infants 
are artificially put under the care of 
a foster mother or foster grandfa- 
ther, who are selected to be the 
most nurturant and caring individ- 
uals in the adult troop. Now, a re- 
markable transformation — takes 
place. Rather than becoming sim- 
ply more average in their behaviors 
and life trajectories, the reactive in- 
fants: 

«become developmentally preco- 
cious 

eshow shorter periods of depen- 
dent, physical contact with the fos- 
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—Hannah J. Main-van der Kamp 


ter grandparent, and at an earlier 
age than their peers. 
They show: 

ehigher levels of exploration and 
locomotion 

eseem less behaviorally dis- 
turbed during weaning 

*emigrate earlier from their birth 
troops 

eand rise to the top of the domi- 
nance hierarchy in their adult so- 
cial groups. 

Let’s pause for a moment to re- 
flect on what these studies of pre- 
school children and baby rhesus 
monkeys are telling us. I want you 
to recognize the lovely homology 


between our findings in preschool 
children and the findings of my 
NIH colleagues in their colony of 
rhesus macaques. In both the hu- 
man and non-human primate sam- 
ples, a subgroup of individuals is 
identified showing a consistent set 
of behavioral and biological mark- 
ers indicating increased arousal un- 
der conditions of stress or chal- 
lenge. In human children, these. 
markers of stress reactivity are as- 
sociated with elevated rates of ill- 
ness and injury in high stress envi- 
ronments, and in primates, the 
same reactivity markers are predic- 
tive of a variety of developmental 
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deficiencies and abnormalities. Fur- 
ther, in both species, placing reac- 
tive individuals in predictable, car- 
ing, and supportive environments 
results not just in a return to more 
average, normative outcomes, but 
results in a level of health and de- 
velopment even better than that 
seen in the non-reactive peers. 

Our 20th century biases, it seems 
to me, result in a severe predisposi- 
tion to view ourselves and each 
other as weak or strong, either vul- 
nerable or resilient, at either the 
bottom or the top of some socially 
constructed hierarchy. But what 
these results seem to say, instead, is 
that we have been created in such a 
way that even those apparently 
most vulnerable—even the weakest 
and least fit among us—are re- 
deemed and made strong within a 
context of affirmation and care. 
Even those individuals with the 
decks stacked massively against 
them—by virtue of biological hard- 
wiring, their temperament, or their 
earliest experiences—can be trans- 
formed by the love, protection, and 
the mercy of those who surround 
them. It appears, in short, that it is 
through caring that the redemption 
of vulnerabilty—and the ascen- 
dancy of resilience—are enacted 
and made visible. 


Vulnerability and Resilience: The 
Perspective of a Pediatrician 

Let me tell you the story of a 
child who came under my care for 
a second time following the death 
of his mother. I first met Kenny 
(a sturdy, soft-spoken, African- 
American boy of about seven years 
of age) in the months following his 
mom’s initial diagnosis with esoph- 
ageal cancer, now nearly three 
years ago. Kenny was his mother’s 
last child, the third of three sons, 
and he lived in his San Francisco 
home with his two older brothers, 
his mom, and his quite elderly 
grandmother. As is often the case 
with a child born substantially late 
in the natural history of a family, 
Kenny was graced with plenty of 
surrogate “parents” to coach him, 
encourage him, love him, and 
watch over his comings and go- 
ings. From the beginning he struck 
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me as an exquisitely sensitive little 
boy, one who certainly discerned, 
without the words being said, the 
gravity of his mother’s disease. 

Kenny’s family, although not 
impoverished, was a family en- 
richened more by its spirit and its 
pride than by any wealth or 
worldly resources it could claim. I 
remember feeling very clearly, 
even at the time of my first visit 
with Kenny and his mom, that this 
was a child who had been raised 
with intention and great care. 
Kenny’s mom explained to me, ina 
voice made muffled and raspy by 
the surgery she had recently under- 
gone, that he was a wonderful little 
boy—I suspect the favorite of her 
sons—and that he was struggling 
with how to make sense of this con- 
dition that had suddenly befallen 
her. 

She was a strong and striking 
woman, probably in her late fifties, 
who spoke of her own future, and 
its evident uncertainty, with a re- 
markable steadiness and calm. 
Kenny had become clinging and 
moody in recent weeks, not want- 
ing to leave for school and having 
tearful difficulties separating from 
his mother, even for an hour at 
Sunday school. He had effectively 
locked his mom in a loving and im- 
penetrable embrace, disallowing 
the intrusion of brothers, teachers, 
friends, doctors, or even—it may 
have seemed to him—death itself. 

We agreed that I should see 
Kenny for a few weeks, as his 
mom’s treatment and recovery pro- 
ceeded, and as he continued to try 
making sense of the great misfor- 
tune that had fallen into his young 
life. He came to me weekly for a 


time, and talked or played or; 
walked with me, each visit seeming 
better, stronger, and more secure. 

But I noticed also that Kenny 
was a boy with wide, erratic 
swings in his interior, emotional 
life. He could fall precipitously and || 
within minutes from the elation of 
victory in a game to a profound de- 
spair about his mother’s disease 
and the worries he secretly 
guarded. Within a few weeks, how- 
ever, it was evident to me that 
Kenny had all but recovered from 
the depression and anxiety that 
had characterized our first few en- 
counters. I soon met again with his 
mom, wished her well, and reas- 
sured her that I thought Kenny 
would be doing better from here on 
out. 

And so he did do better, for a pe- 
riod of nearly two and a half years, 
until his mother’s death. She had 
died an apparently uncomfortable 
and embattled death, on an oncol- 
ogy ward in Moffitt Hospital, 
across the street from my UCSF of- 
fice. Kenny had been down the hall 
with his brothers at the time, wait- 
ing silently for the doctors to aban- 
don their flailing efforts to revive 
the dying woman. Within two 
weeks after his mom’s_ death, 
Kenny’s older brother Keith had 
called me, concerned that Kenny 
was going “downhill” and express- 
ing his worry and _ uncertainty 
about what to do. 

When I saw Kenny again, now 
nearly three years later, he had 
grown into a_ sizeable fourth 
grader, still with the vivid person- 
ality I remembered and with a 
painfully acute sensitivity to even 
the slightest nuances of human in- 
teraction. But Kenny now seemed 
also to have had life itself drained 
from him. He was despondent and 
grieving, as one might expect, 
about the tragic loss of his mother. 
I was more concerned, however, 
about the way in which he seemed 
“shut down,” all but inconsolably 
sealed off to the challenges of 
school, the fun of playing with 
friends, and the loving attentions of 
his older brothers. I remember 
thinking that he seemed to be a boy 
adrift, a small and sail-less boat ina 


) 


dark, vast sea. 

So again, I began to do whatever 
I could think to do. We talked each 
week for an hour: sometimes re- 
membering his mom and her won- 
derful, encouraging qualities; 
sometimes reflecting on his future 
and the caring family that still sur- 
rounded him; and sometimes, we 
just played, letting Kenny infuse 
into his rich fantasies the healing 
metaphors that children so easily 
and often enact. Left to his own in- 
ternal, restorative processes, I 
hoped, Kenny would eventually re- 
turn to being fully present in his 
own life. 

Over several months of time, 
however, visiting with Kenny 
weekly for an hour, he continued 
to show the unmistakable signs of a 
kind of aimless wandering, a grop- 
ing for something solid and 
present, and an irrational longing 
for his mom’s return. While his be- 
havior at school and the caliber of 
his work edged back to a profile 
more characteristic of the boy, at 
home Kenny still showed periods 
of deep, tearful sadness alternating 
with oppositional and even comba- 
tive behavior. Over the months he 
began responding to his brothers’ 
new authority in the family with 
grace and obedience, but he contin- 
ued to seem incapacitated: “stuck” 
on a set of fundamental questions 
about where his mom had gone 
and whether he would ever see her 
again. Several months into this 
“therapy,” if that is what it was, 
Kenny seemed nominally more 
functional, but emotionally still en- 
tangled in a profound and bottom- 
less sorrow. 

As I continued in my work with 
him, I became aware, inside myself, 
of a growing, gnawing discomfort 
with my inability to move him be- 
yond this impasse, to help him to- 
ward a fuller and more peaceable 
recovery. In desperation, I began to 
hoist from my memory and experi- 
ence every therapeutic “trick” I 
could recall, in an all-out effort to 
shake Kenny loose from his state of 
immobilizing grief. 

I tried again to reach him 
through therapeutic play, alternat- 
ing with direct conversation about 


The Carpenter 


The carpenter dreams in different elements 


flowing with the grain beyond any tree’s imagination 
taking God’s own hardwood 


roughing it into a manger or a song 


Listen to his rhythms 


rip or crosscut 


crocodiling the cedar the cypress 


into geometric conformity 


so the spiralling years fit 


tongue in groove 


the olive 


The carpenter touches lives & livelihoods 


the cradle 


His words 


the handle 


are driven with authority 


the cart 


the cane 


like the swing of his hammer 


Many a plank he’s planed smooth 


(oaken feathers thicken on the floor) 


until the wood’s roughness has resurfaced in his hands 


We try removing sawdust from clear eyes 


stumbling over lumber getting splinters from the door 


With outstretched arms he measures the beam 


his mom’s death and his family’s 
bereavement. I comforted and con- 
soled him, helped him to work out 
new, strategic approaches to his 
school work, asked him to draw 
pictures that might trigger new in- 
sights, and even briefly considered 
prescribing a medication. But noth- 
ing seemed to work. 

One Tuesday afternoon after 
weeks of thrashing about for an an- 
swer to Kenny’s dilemma, I finally 
abandoned hope and, with exhaus- 
tion in my voice, said to him: 
“Kenny, I don’t know what to do 
next. I’m not sure what more I can 
do to help, but today, let’s just do 
whatever you would like to do. It 


—D. S. Martin 


can really be anything you'd like.” 
Then I sat back in my chair and 
waited for Kenny’s response. He 
was silent, and the silence went on 
for an excruciatingly long time, 
perhaps three or four minutes. But 
I could tell he was thinking, and fi- 
nally he turned to me and said, 
“Dr. Boyce, I'd like to go back to 
that room in the hospital where 
mama died.” 

Almost visibly shaken, I said to 
him, “Kenny, you want to go back 
to the room where your mom died? 
Why would you want to do that, 
Kenny?” 

“IT don’t know,” he said, “I just 
want to...” 
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At that point, my mind flooded 
with confusion and anxiety. Why 
did this despairing little boy want 
to return to the site of his mom’s 
painful death? Could I allow it? 
Was there any chance it would be 
helpful? Or might I hurt him even 
more by letting him go? Could I 
even get him onto an adult cancer 
ward without breaking a panoply 
of hospital rules? Finally, after sev- 
eral minutes of internal delibera- 
tion, I went out to where his 
brother was seated and explained 
the request that Kenny had made. I 
said I was willing to take him, if 
Keith agreed and gave consent. 

Kenny and I walked across Par- 
nassus Avenue and into the mono- 
lithic structure that is the Univer- 
sity of California’s Moffitt Hospital. 
It turned out that there are several, 
not just one, adult oncology wards, 
and we spent some time deciding 
just which of the floors his 
mother’s room had been on. Kenny 
was able to identify the 10th floor 
as the right one, apparently from 
subtle characteristics of the view 
out the waiting room window, 
which he recalled with astonishing 
detail. From that point, I just fol- 
lowed him through the halls and 
down to the section of the ward 
where his mom had spent her final 
days. He knew precisely where he 
was going, and he quickly and con- 
fidently found his mother’s room, 
now occupied by two other un- 
doubtedly desperate souls. We 
then simply stood quietly outside, 
saying nothing to anyone or to 
each other, for a period of several 
minutes. Kenny seemed placid and 
at rest, content simply to be there, 
surrounded I presumed by his 
mother’s memory. 

Then he said to me, “Come on 
down here,” and led me back to the 
family waiting room where he and 
his brothers had stayed on that ter- 
rible afternoon in the fall. We sat 
down, alone in the room, Kenny 
seated forward on his chair with a 
sparkle in his eye I hadn’t seen for 
nearly three years. He said to me, 
“Dr. Boyce, I saw my mama with 
Jesus last night.” 

I grabbed the arm of my chair to 
steady myself. “Kenny,” I said, 


“what did you say?” 

“I saw mama with Jesus in the) 
kitchen.” 

“In the kitchen?” 

“Yeah, right there in the kitchen 
while I was finishing up the 
dishes.” 

“Well . . 
else?” 

“They were all upstairs, doing: 
other stuff. I was just doing the 
dishes, and I noticed they were 
there.” 

“You mean your mom and Je- 
sus?” 

“Yeah, my mama and Jesus.” 

“Kenny, what did you do?” ] 
asked. 


. where was everyone 


“Well, at first, I was real scared} 


and I ran upstairs into my room. 


But then I came back down to see if 
they were still there, and they were: 


... Still standing there and smiling 


at me.” 

“Did they say anything to you?” 

“Nope, they didn’t say anything, 
but they were real happy. And now 
I know my mama’s with Jesus.” 

This conversation went on as I 
incredulously questioned Kenny 
about his experience and what he 
made of it. 

I do not know with certainty) 
what that little boy saw or experi-' 
enced. But I believe that there is at} 
least a substantial possibility that: 
what he saw was his mom with Je-: 
sus at her side. 

What I do know with certainty is. 
that from that moment on, Kenny’s 
true recovery began, and it was a‘ 


recovery that had little, if anything, ; 


to do with the things I had said or 
had done. His encounter with Je- 
sus, standing beside his mom, re- 


solved his two most wrenching, ; 


but previously unspoken, ques- 
tions: questions about who would 


be “with him,” now that his mom. 
had died, and where was it that his | 


mom had gone. 
Let me now try to summarize for 
you the messages I have wanted to 


convey in writing this article. One « 


a 


was the story of clinical research fo- - 
cused on the vulnerabilty and resil- - 


ience of children; the other, a 


a 


child’s story of how vulnerability | 
became resilience through his per- - 
sonal encounter with a caring, lov- | 


_ characterologic 
_ Research appears to render un- 
tenable our long cultural pro- 


ing, and visibly present God. I 
want to underscore three points 
of these stories. 

First, it seems to me that we 
can know with some confi- 
dence, as humanity seems to 
have long believed, that chil- 
dren deserve and need the spe- 
cial care and attentiveness of 
the adult world. It seems now 
beyond question that child- 
hood should be regarded as a 
precious and categorically dis- 
tinct phase of human develop- 
ment, offering a perpetually re- 
opened “window of 
opportunity” for changing the 
character of our troubled his- 
tory. 

Second, there is preliminary 
but increasingly convincing ev- 
idence that caring for children 
can have a_ transformative 
power in young lives, radically 
altering the course and trajec- 
tory of a child’s emotional and 
development. 


pensity for seeing vulnerability 
and resilience as mutually ex- 
clusive attributes of individual 
children. Instead, it appears 
that the presence in a child’s 
life of nurturing, loving adults 
can create a kind of “alchemy 
of caring”: reversing the defi- 
cits of genome or experience, 
and changing the lead of vul- 
nerability into the gold of resil- 
ience. 

Third, the story of Kenny can 
be viewed as an allegory or 
parable. It is the story of a vul- 
nerable child: a little boy from 
an oppressed minority family, 
growing up in an impoverished 
inner city, surrounded by the 
wealth of San Francisco, with his 
father absent, and his mother dy- 
ing. But his encounter with Jesus 
healed his grieving and, in all like- 
lihood, altered the course of his life 
forever. The message is this: While 
we—as parents, teachers, and phy- 
sicians—can and should have pro- 
found effects on the lives of indi- 
vidual children, and while the 
policies that Washington writes 
can yield vast changes in chil- 
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dren’s experiences of America, in 
the end the most profound and en- 
during influence on a child is an 
encounter with the personal, lov- 
ing, and utterly dependable God 
who is the Creator of us all. 

I will end by quoting my favorite 
lines from Ernest Hemingway, who 
wrote that “the world breaks every- 
one; and afterwards, many are 
strong in the broken places” (A 
Farewell to Arms). Hemingway was, 
of course, only almost right: We en- 


ter this world broken and needy. 
The vocation to which we must 
constantly re-commit ourselves is 
the business of making strong, with 
God’s help, the broken places in 
our children’s lives. 


Thomas Boyce is a pediatrician who is on 
the faculty of the School of Public Health at 
the University of California, Berkeley. This 
article is based on a talk originally given at 
the Caring for Our Children Conference at 
New College Berkeley. 
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Building Families continued) 


ion that love means giving in and 
orgetting about consequences. 
These are parents who have not 
een able to establish or maintain 
easonable boundaries for the first 
2 or 14 years of their child’s life. 
Nhen they realize that their rela- 
ionship with their son or daughter 
s out of control, they slam on the 
rakes by establishing extremely 
igid rules. When the teenagers are 
1ot overwhelmed with joy by the 
new regime, the parents tend to 
react with anger and essentially 
sever the relationship. It is better to 
emember that God loves your 
thild and you too can impose con- 
sequences in a loving, calm, and 
even-handed way. 

Let us first be thankful for the 
phildren in our lives, our own and 
those whom the Lord puts in our 
aths. As we come to respect them 
as unique people, we can love 
them—and in loving them, help 
them to establish healthy boundar- 
ies in their lives. 


Stephen Easton (J.D.) is a juvenile court 
referee in Contra Costa County and an 
elder at First Presbyterian Church of Berke- 


ley. 


) (Standing Up continued) 


be left behind. Every one must be 
given a healthy, fair start in life. We 
need mothers and fathers, grand- 
mothers and grandfathers, aunts 
and uncles, neighbors and teachers 
and preachers across race and class 
and faith to become involved as a 
national community. We need 
them all to stand up for our chil- 
dren. We need to draw a line, to 
say that even if there are many 
things we argue about and disa- 
gree on, there’s one thing we are 
going to fight together for: that our 
children get what they need. 

We can’t become discouraged. 
We must believe that we can really 
make a difference. The problems 
are big, and many people are de- 
pressed, but we don’t have to face 
our struggles alone. I don’t believe 
that God has brought us this far to 
let us fail. Yet sometimes he has to 
shove us to get us all together, to 


Cry of an Adoptive Father 


My desire is to provide. 


Her needs are simple. 


Ican give her something to fill her mouth. 


I can protect her from the storm. 


I can warm her in the cold. 
I can comfort her sorrow. 


I can love her as a husband. 


But Him 


Can I satisfy the hunger of One who has tasted eternity? 
Can I shelter One whose breath is the wind? 
Can I build a fire to replace the glory of the Burning Ones? 


Can I comfort One who holds the world’s sorrow? 


Can I love Love? 


get us out of our boxes, to turn us 
from just taking care of our own 
narrow interests. 

Every time I’m low I think of So- 
journer Truth, an old, illiterate 
slave woman who did not and 
could not stop talking against slav- 
ery and the second-class treatment 
of women, even though in her time 
that seemed like a hopeless cause. 
One day when she was speaking 
she was heckled by a white man in 
the audience who said, “Old slave 
woman, I don’t care any more 
about your anti-slavery talk than 
for an old flea bite.” She didn’t 
miss a beat. She said, “That’s all 
right. But Lord willing, I’m going 
to keep you scratching.” She didn’t 
worry about whether she made a 
big difference. She knew that a 
whole lot of fleas can make very 
big dogs uncomfortable. 

The way we’re going to trans- 
form our society is by every one of 
us becoming committed and per- 
sistent fleas for children. If there 
are enough of us and we bite every 
time someone is insensitive or 
seeks to hurt children, if we speak 


—Heather Clark 


up and vote and, in our daily lives, 
take that extra time to let our chil- 
dren know we’re there for them, 
we're going to transform our 
country. If there are enough of us, 
they can flick some of us off, but 
the others will keep coming. 

We need to show our govern- 
ment, our nation, that there is this 
massive flea corps out there stand- 
ing up for children. There will be 
setbacks, and sometimes we won’t 
feel as if we’re making very much 
progress, but that shouldn’t dis- 
courage us. We should just keep 
doing the small, daily things that 
make a difference for children. It’s 
the little things that provoke wide- 
spread change. @ 


Marian Wright Edelman is founder and 
president of the Children’s Defense Fund 
and author of several books. Copyright 
1996 C.D.F. Used with permission. Re- 
printed from The Plough No. 48 (Summer 
1996). 


The Baby and the Angel is in the collec- 
tion of Ms. D. Ryans, Little Rock, Ark. 
Janet McKenzie can be reached at PO Box 
144, Island Pond, VT 05846 
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Art Made with Passion 


magazine | 

RA’DIX (ra‘dix) n.1. the root of a plant 2.the base number 
of a system as 10 in the decimal system 3. a root word 
a) 


In the questions we raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to be a people set apart from the world system 
because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 


Notes from the Catacombs /Since most of us give the best part of our waking hours to our vocations, it’s 
important to think about our stewardship of that time. For most of us the bottom line is that we really 

do have to work to eat. But in our relatively affluent and mobile society we also have some choice about what 
kind of work we do, and about the way we do that work./ Theologian Robert Banks has formulated a series of 
questions that Christians might want to ask themselves about their work lives (p. 10 )./In another article, four 
Christians talk about calling and vocation, based on their personal experiences in the work-world (p. 4)./ Some 
people experience an early sense of calling that they pursue the rest of their lives. Writer Anne Lamott is one of 
those people, and the many readers who have been delighted by her books are grateful for her gift. In a Radix 
interview she talks about her faith and her vocation as a writer (p. 12).—Peace, Sharon 
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Meditation 


A Spirituality of Work 


Gregory Pierce 


tuality of work is that most of the “good” 

words have been taken. The connotation 
of such words as “contemplation,” “meditation,” 
“prayer,” “holiness”—even “spirituality”—is get- 
away-from-the-world (or at least set-yourself-apart- 
from-the-world). 

A spirituality of work, however, is never going to 
be possible apart from the ordinary toil of daily life. 
Whatever disciplines or virtues lead to the develop- 
ment of a spirituality of work must be found in 
daily work itself. “To work is to pray,” St. Benedict 
said, and the spirituality of work takes him literally. 
My spiritual director has asked me to try to name those virtues that might be the basis for a 
spirituality of work. I came up with four: 


O ne of the difficulties in developing a spiri- 


1. Competence. More than anything else, the spirituality of work means doing a good, 
competent job at a worthwhile occupation. This includes, I believe, producing quality goods 
or services at a reasonable price while maintaining concern for the environment. Practition- 
ers of the spirituality of work seek competence as their first and foremost goal. 


2. Integrity. A spirituality of work demands integrity—the dictionary definition is “the 
quality or state of being complete”—in work, in personal, community, and family life. Those 
who try to live out a spirituality of work understand that they cannot achieve holiness in 
their work if they cannot achieve it in the other aspects of their lives—and vice versa. 


3. Compassion. This is the virtue that allows the spirituality of work to transcend narrow 
self-interest. Compassion allows the “spiritual” worker to feel and respond to the needs of 
others with love and generosity, without expecting or demanding anything in return. 


4. Reflection. Although this word is much like “meditation” or “contemplation,” the spir- 
ituality of work gives a slightly different twist to the idea of quietly and systematically think- 
ing about spiritual things. Rather than focusing on eternal or mystical verities, the practi- 
tioners of a spirituality of work reflect on the work they are doing in the context of what they 
hope to be doing. Through regular and disciplined reflection, they search—in the context of 
their daily work—for their center, for the place from which they want to act, for their true 
identity. 

ate cat) of work is a spirituality of competence, integrity, compassion, and reflec- 
tion. Those are pretty “good” words, too. 


nan 


Gregory F. Augustine Pierce is the past president of the Chicago-based National Center for the Laity and is the 
author of Of Human Hands: A Reader in the Spirituality of Work. 1994, ACTA Publications 
(800-397-2282). 
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FINDING our TRUE VOCATION: 
Discerning God’s Will 


After Homer’s The Veteran in a New Field 


At a recent New College Berkeley conference on vocation we asked four people from diverse theological 
backgrounds to talk about how their Christian faith relates to their sense of calling and their vocations. 
The following article gives their responses. 
Antoinette Betschart is Center Director, Western Regional Research Center, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 


and 1s an involved Catholic laywoman. 


Roger Hughes 1s a law partner at Bell, Rosenberg, and Hughes, where he specializes in arbitration. He is an 


active Episcopalian layman. 


Mark Labberton is Senior Pastor, First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, and Visiting Professor of Biblical 
Studies at New College Berkeley. His Ph.D. dissertation at Cambridge University was on how lay people read 


the Bible. 


Nina Lau-Branson is Treasurer and Director of Finance for Wind River Systems. She has an MBA and do- 
nates time advising small minority-run businesses in Oakland, where she lives. 


Antoinette Betschart 

I am often asked, “And exactly 
what do you do?” I always have 
found it a discomforting question, 
because it seems to me it’s a way 
of finding out about someone, but 
basically having it distilled down 
to what one’s occupation is. What 
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I’d hope it could be expanded into 
is, “Who are you?” or “How are 
you? 

To reflect on how I have experi- 
enced God’s call is a monumental 
question. I’ve experienced God’s 
call on a year-by-year basis, or 
more specifically on a day-by-day 


basis or even moment-by-moment. 
In each of those moments one is 
perhaps not discerning a life- 
altering experience but is trying to 
listen to the many ways in which 
God is leading. For me the sum- 
mary of what God has in store, or 
hopes for all of us, is the statement 


by Jesus that “I have come that you 
lmay have life and have it abun- 
idantly.” I think if we can truly be- 
‘lieve and respond to the many calls 
hoe we hear from God within 
that context, we will be choosing 


rs 
One bey of looking at this in 
|terms of the moment-by-moment 


|choices is that every act or choice 
|we make brings us either toward 
‘abundant life or away from it. 
‘Thinking about my actions 
throughout the day is one of the 
_ ways in which I experience discern- 
ment. It’s dynamic for me; it’s on- 
going; it’s never-ending. When I 

turned 40, I thought, “Will these 
questions never end?” And the 
_ good news is they don’t. One still 
| keeps on asking, “Exactly who will 
I be when I grow up?” Or “How is 
God leading me now?” 

The word vocation is based on the 
Latin word voco for “I call.” The 
premise clearly is that we are lis- 
tening. 

If we truly are responding to 
God's call, we need continually to 
place ourselves in a listening mode. 
For most of us that is equated with 
prayer, the quiet prayer, the center- 
ing prayer, the contemplative 
| prayer, however we experience it. 
My relationship with God has 
deepened incredibly as prayer has 
_ become more a prayer of listening. 

In discerning God’s call, we often 
think of a movement toward some- 
thing, a movement to wherever we 
are being called. I would also sug- 
gest that many times we are called 
to let go and also to move away 
from something. 

In that context, I recently had a 
conversation with the prior of a 
monastery in Big Sur. He had just 
been to a convocation of abbots 
and priors in Mexico City. When 
the question was posed to the key- 
note speaker, “What is the most im- 
portant thing an abbot does?” with- 
out hesitating the keynote speaker 
said, “Knowing when to step 
down.” Discernment is both know- 
ing when to move into—being led 
into—and also to move away from. 

If we continually bring the cross 
into the center of our lives, our 
movement, whether toward a new 


Every act or choice 
we make brings 

us either toward 
abundant life or 
away from it. If we 
truly believe and 
respond to the many 
calls that we hear 
from God, we will 
be choosing life. 


aspect of life or away from an old 
one, immerses us in the Easter 
mystery: in movement toward new 
life, but also letting go and experi- 
encing death as well. So in that 
context discernment can also be a 
mode of darkness—or as Richard 
Bolles has said—feeling as though 
we're in a fog that necessitates in- 
credible trust and a lot of pain. The 
prophet Isaiah wrote, “I will lead 
the blind on a journey in a way 
that they know not. In unknown 
paths I will guide them. I will turn 
darkness before them into light 
and rough places into level 
ground.” 

In my experience, in discerning 
and responding to the call of God, 
there has been darkness, times of 
unknowing when I need to surren- 
der completely to God’s leading. 
When I was younger, the process 
seemed simpler and quicker, per- 
haps because I was more naive. As 
time has gone on, it has become a 
slower process, one that has neces- 
sitated tremendous patience. What 
I have learned to trust have been 
very gentle nudgings of the Spirit. 
The “zaps” or the real profound, 
falling-off-the-horse (or whatever it 
was that happened to Saul / Paul) 
has not been my experience. 


For example, I have always felt 
drawn to feeding people, and that 
has taken many turns. At one time 
I was going to be a teacher. Then I 
thought about being a missionary. 
At another time I considered life 
within religious community. Later, 
responding to a grant, | worked in 
developing countries, literally feed- 
ing the poor. Professionally I chose 
a background in nutrition and 
food, and at some point not very 
long ago I was drawn to taking 
courses at the Graduate Theologi- 
cal Union and finishing with a mas- 
ter’s at the Franciscan School of 
Theology. 

My hope was that I would do 
lots of wonderful things for (and 
somehow revolutionize) the Catho- 
lic church. I wanted to get my foot 
in the door with an institutional 
church, but that didn’t happen. At 
the same time I was asked to be di- 
rector at a research center where | 
worked at the time. I struggled 
with that tremendously, because it 
didn’t seem to be the way I should 
go. Ultimately through discern- 
ment, which took about a year ac- 
tually, I got the sense that that was 
very much what God was calling 
me to do. If I felt | wanted to work 
with a community, this indeed was 
a community with which to work. 

What I am trying to convey is 
that the directions I have gone have 
not always followed my plan, or 
were what really appealed to me, 
at least on the surface. I’ve always 
been somewhat shy, a bit of an in- 
trovert, and I very much appreciate 
anonymity. My position has taken 
all that from me, at least within my 
work community. 

A second point we were asked to 
address is, “How does our faith— 
our relationship with God, God’s 
love for us/our love for God— 
affect us in the work place?” The 
research center I direct has several 
hundred employees and has many, 
many challenges. What | found 
time after time was that there is an 
experience of strength and of cou- 
rage that I can credit only to the 
feeling, the knowing, that this is 
where God has placed me at this 
time. The strength of the Spirit has 
in fact pulled me through many, 
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many situations. Part of what 
God’s will for us is does lie in 
transforming the ordinary times. 

The Spirit has led me into a real- 
world situation at a time when I 
wanted to be with the institutional 
church. But in this secular job | 
have found incredible opportuni- 
ties to grow. Feeling that I am in 
that environment because of a lov- 
ing relationship with God, I want 
to reflect that love in my work en- 
vironment. Almost always this has 
manifested itself in some mode of 
reconciliation—with myself, be- 
tween myself and others, or in try- 
ing to facilitate it between others. It 
almost always has the connotation 
of love and compassion. 

Ultimately—and I feel very 
strongly about this—those of us 
who have the privilege of being in 
a leadership position, if we truly 
are following Christ, are there to 
serve. Our role is to serve people 
whom we’ve been chosen to lead. 

For those of us who work in a 
very competitive environment, 
which we often describe as secular, 
there is another handicap, and that 
is that we cannot talk openly about 
our faith. So it seems to me that the 
challenge for us who are in these 
environments is to reflect the love 
of God in who we are. 

I represent people who are work- 
ing in the world, in a highly com- 
petitive environment, and I’ve had 
a kind of sad experience—with fel- 
low Christians. After finishing at 
the Franciscan School, on any num- 
ber of occasions fellow students or 
faculty members have come up and 
asked the proverbial, “And what 
are you doing now?” My response 
usually is, “I’m with a research cen- 
ter, and I have the privilege of be- 
ing director of the research center.” 
As you may guess, the response is 
some version of, “Oh, so you really 
aren't doing ministry.” 

I think, that’s the main point 
I’d like to make, that God leads 
his people in all kinds of ways. 
Our ministry is to show Christ’s 
love to people wherever we are 
placed. 

Finally, since I studied at the 
Franciscan school, I'd like to quote 
Francis, who said that we are to 
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ltisa tough 
marketplace that 
most of us work in. 
There are competing 
influences that 

are totally at 

odds with our 
Christian faith... 
We must know 
whom we serve. 


ET NS 
preach the gospel unceasingly— 


and if we must, at times use 
words. 


Roger Hughes 

This is one of those times when I 
have to use words. As an attorney, 
I’m in a profession that is satirized 
for greed and for aggression, for 
being in the hard-ball world of the 
business world. I suppose that ar- 
riving at the age of reason—I 
turned 50 this year—with my 
Christian faith intact, might allow 
me to say a few things about this 
subject, so I did agree to partici- 
pate in this panel. 

It is a tough marketplace that 
most of us work in. There are 
competing influences that are to- 
tally at odds with our Christian 
faith. In the short time since I was 
asked to be part of this panel, I 
clipped a few things out of my 
reading material. In the Wall Street 
Journal, on March 19th of this year, 
there is an article on “Pepsi Cola’s 
Mr. Nice Guy,” more or less ques- 
tioning whether Pepsi’s CEO is too 
nice to be a manager in this age 
where a certain amount of ruth- 
lessness or aggressiveness is what 
is required. The quote I high- 
lighted said, “What is needed at 
Pepsi is some basic brutality.” 


Does that send a shiver down your » 
spine? 

In Fortune magazine, in April of | 
this year, there’s a book review of | 
The Princess, which is a book mod- - 
eled after Machiavelli’s The Prince. 
It is essentially advocating new tac- 
tics for women in business. And 
like Machiavelli, as I am quoting 
here, “her work has a central mes- 
sage, life is war, and war is particu- 
larly unkind to the weak, the meek, 
and the indecisive. 

“The Princess is intended as a 
combat manual for a new kind of 
woman. The rest of us are, by her 
likes, way too wimpy ever to win 
anything, especially in business. 
Most women today feel they must 
be the best rule player ever. Yet in 
so doing they limit themselves. 
War favors the dangerous woman. 
The trick in times of relative peace 
is to create chaos at work.” Well, it 
scares the heck out of me to read 
something like that. 

So what do I say to people about 
my business? I could tell you that 
to a certain extent I deal with that 
kind of mentality day in and day 
out—with people on opposite sides 
of cases, and often with my own 
clients. 

When I was a young man com- 
ing into business litigation, I had to 
work with a pretty important client 
on some real estate litigation. I was 
preparing him for his deposition 
and had gone through all the docu- 
ments. He immediately started to 
tell me what had happened. He 
did not get too far into it when he 
bumped into an inconsistency from 
his own letter previously written 
five years ago. 

I said, “Wait a minute, wait a 
minute, that doesn’t square up 
here. Let me read you your letter.” 
He said, “Oh yes, that’s right,” and 
started off again with a new story, 
and I said, “Wait a minute, that 
doesn’t match up either.” He said, 
“Well, if you know the facts so 
well, why don’t you tell me what 
happened?” So I said, “Well, let 
me take you through the letters.” I 
took him through the letters, and 
then said, “You know that doesn’t 
hurt us, that is perfectly fine with 
our theory.” He stopped me and 


| said, “If the truth doesn’t hurt us, 
why don’t we use it? You know 
| you may have something there. We 
| may be onto a whole new way of 
| doing business here.” 

It’s kind of scary, kind of funny, 
| but it’s true. I have had my difficult 
times, but for the most part I can 
say that I have truly enjoyed what I 
do as a profession. I have worked 
with some of the toughest people 
in business in the Bay Area and 
found out that I enjoy them, I like 
them, and over time I’ve seen 
change. | think I have seen growth. 
I have seen some remarkable 
things. 

In preparing for this session | 
wrote out some thoughts, and I 
will try to summarize them, but ba- 
sically there several things I think 
it’s important to convey to anyone 
to understand how a Christian op- 
erates in a business environment. 

First, it takes a clear understand- 
ing of who you are. It takes under- 
| standing the difficulties of life, and 
when we get to a certain age all of 
us understand that. My journey 
has the appearance of one with 
quite a bit of stability, and I am 
grateful that I have a happy family 
and a solid stable church life, and I 
cherish that. 

But I have seen a lot of pain in 
life. I have seen it with clients and 
with friends. Our family has expe- 
rienced many things that many of 
you have. I have witnessed the sui- 
cides of close friends and business 
clients. One of the ones that hurt 
me the most was a man who had 
all the outward appearances of be- 
ing one of the champions of the in- 
dustry. After he committed suicide, 
I saw an associate of his, whom I 
recognized from a church program 
I had been involved in. When we 
talked together, we both realized 
that we had never witnessed to this 
man. That is a painful memory. 

As an attorney, I often see people 
at the most emotionally extreme 
points of their lives. I see some of 
the toughest moments that people 
have. Their business may be threat- 
ened, their marriage may be falling 
apart, they may be involved in a lit- 
igation that determines whether or 
not they survive economically. As a 
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A “call” takes 
place in the context 
of a very large 
conversation that 
God is having 

with the world that 
he has made, with 
the people he has 
called, and the 
people he is still 
seeking to follow him. 


result, I often also see inspiring 
things: courage and integrity in the 
face of those threats. So under- 
standing that life has its difficulties 
I think is important. 

I see few things in life as certain- 
ties, especially in the temporal 
area. Spiritually we see through a 
glass darkly. I have come to realize 
that good solid Christian people of- 
ten quarrel and are separated by 
things that shouldn’t separate us. 

If we see through a glass darkly, 
what do we hold onto? How do we 
live in an uncertain world? I read a 
review of Billy Graham's new biog- 
raphy in the San Francisco Chronicle 
yesterday, and he speaks to me 
when he says very simply “Choose 
Christ.” That is what I cling to and 
what I find certain. 

But that outlook is out of step in 
a world that claims we can be cer- 
tain about all kinds of things, even 
though we are not supposed to be 
certain about Christianity. It, how- 
ever, is a rock which I cling to, the 
foundation of my life—no matter 
what area of life we are talking 
about. 

My inspiration for this certainty 
comes from the book of Job, of all 
places. We all wonder how we 


will face the abyss, how we will 
face terrible losses, imprisonment, 
flood, fire, illness or disease. Job 
faced all of these. He was chal- 
lenged with the same questions we 
face today: How can a just God al- 
low this suffering? What have I 
done to deserve this? What peni- 
tence can I offer to buy my way out 
of this problem? 

The book of Job, however, does 
not answer those questions; instead 
it answers the most important 
question we will ever face. 

Job cried out, “Though they may 
strip the flesh from my bones, | 
know that my redeemer lives.” It 
is the only certainty that we as 
Christians are offered, it the only 
certainty that we as Christian need. 
Not one day is promised to us. The 
treasures we have on this earth will 
rust and fade away. Our treasures 
are in heaven. 

What does this profound cer- 
tainty mean to our work? It means 
we must live purposefully— 
privately and in public. When 
complimented or ridiculed we 
must know whom we serve, be- 
cause all else will be stripped 
away. The rest will take care of it- 
self—the little things, as well as the 
large things. 


Mark Labberton 

The issue of vocation and calling 
has been a very important one to 
me as it is probably to all of us. 
When I think about the theme of 
vocation and calling biblically, I 
put it in the context of what I un- 
derstand to be the grand conversa- 
tion of human history. A “call” 
takes place in the context of a very 
large conversation that God is hav- 
ing with the world that he has 
made, with the people he has 
called by his name, and the people 
he is still seeking to follow him. 

My sense of God’s call or claim 
on my own life takes place in that 
grand arena. Sometimes when we 
read scripture we selectively read 
out of the text those isolated mo- 
ments when God speaks in a partic- 
ular and highly focused and per- 
sonal way to individuals. But 
those conversations that take place 
with individuals at particular times 
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in particular settings are really set 
in a much larger conversation of 
how God is seeking to address all 
of humanity. We need to hear the 
larger conversation and then listen 
to the moments of that conversa- 
tion that may particularly have our 
name attached to it. 

Although I grew up in a nomi- 
nally Christian home, I spent very 
little time around churches. The 
pastors I knew growing up were 
people who I thought had very 
small minds, and did small jobs ob- 
sessively. They were not particu- 
larly winsome or attractive. I grew 
up in a context where it seemed to 
me that most pastors were neuro- 
tic—or certainly their children 
were. 

I came to faith in Christ just as I 
was entering college, through dis- 
covering that God was speaking to 
me through the Gospels. I read the 
Gospels through on my own a 
number of times in the summer be- 
tween my senior year in high 
school and my freshman year in 
college. Somehow I began to hear 
that this was actually God speaking 
to me, and that this was my story. 
My arguments and resistances to 
the gospel were gradually being 
broken down by the work of God’s 
Spirit. I finally came to a point of 
being willing to place my faith and 
trust in Christ, which meant that 
the conversation continued. 

But I had acute anxiety about 
what direction I thought this con- 
versation might go. This is like 
some conversations with other peo- 
ple in my life, where I sometimes 
don’t want the conversation to hap- 
pen because | am afraid that if it be- 
gins I won't be able to control its 
destiny. That certainly was clear in 
people’s conversations with Jesus. 
One of the most difficult parts of 
Christian discipleship for me has 
been that Jesus often takes the con- 
versation in directions that I am not 
interested in, but he seems to be. 

I constantly realize that I have 
profound prejudices against hear- 
ing God’s voice. I often feel that I 
have more to lose than to gain if I 
actually listen, and in the short 
term that is often true—I do have 
more to lose than to gain. In fact I 
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will have to surrender a lot of my 
life. 

The first call of God is to under- 
stand that I am a human being. 
God calls me away from the illu- 
sion that I am God, and into the re- 
ality that I am a creature made in 
God’s image, bound by God’s 
mercy. By no means am | anything 
else. A lot of the conversation that 
goes on between us and God is 
really about who’s God, about who 
has first claim on our time, energy, 
life, body, mind, heart, and soul. So 


it has been an enormous challenge 
for me to be willing to believe that 
God has called me to be a preacher. 

I think that the celebration in the 
book of Job is that Job gets to be a 
preacher. The good news of that 
text is that he is not in the whirl- 
wind, but God is. He has to discern 
the difference between himself and 
God and find that God is adequate 
for the chaos as well as for the or- 
der. 

The call to be a human being is 
huge and life-giving, because it 
means that I am not subhuman, 
which is the claim in part of sin. 
Nor am I more than human. I’m 
just human, and that is part of the 
refinement of God’s call in my life. 
That is what Jesus helps us under- 
stand in the Sermon on the Mount: 
we need to be broken of the illu- 
sion that our perfection will look 
like the perfection of God. Instead 
we are to live humanly before God, 
who is so different from us. 

So part of how I become human 
is by seeking to live as Christ’s dis- 
ciple. The road of Christian disci- 


pleship ultimately leads me into 


the grand conversation with God. — 


Within that conversation I ask the 
more specific questions, like what I 
should do with my mind, personal- 
ity, gifts, abilities, interests, preju- 
dices, gender, etc. 

In those early years I lived in 
tyranny and great anxiety that I 
would be called to be a pastor. For 
me, “call” had to be discerned not 
just through fog but through the 
virtual white-out of my enormous 
prejudices against it. | am not a per- 
son who has a theology of martyr- 
dom, or who thinks that God is 
really a killjoy. Eventually I real- 
ized that the problem wasn’t being 
a pastor, the problem was that my 
models for being a pastor were few 
and were distorted. 

Gradually, over a long period of 
time, very intentionally sought out, 
I came to understand what my gifts 
were. Then later I came to see that 
pastoral ministry could be lived 
out in lots of different ways and 
could be potentially life-giving, 
which was an exciting option. So, 
over time, I was prepared to sur- 
render to that call, and by the time 
I was ordained to the ministry it 
was a celebration of incredible joy 
and delight that God had called me 
to this. 

The calling of being a pastor is 
essentially a calling that gives you 
a gift of time. All of us are called to 
ministry; of course, all of us who 
name the name of Christ and seek 
to live as Christ’s disciples are min- 
isters, wherever we are. The differ- 
ence in my calling and the calling 
of others is that I’m given time, ina 
way that others in other vocations 
are not given time. 

I have the time to be able to do in 
the life of the church what those 
who are supporting themselves in 
other ways simply don’t have the 
time to do: time to do the kind of 
pastoral care, the kind of study, the 
kind of reflection, the kind of theo- 
logical work that is part of what the 
church needs. The church pays me 
to do that. It gives me the time not 
to have to do another job, in order 
to do the job of being able to pro- 
vide, in the life of the church, work 
which the body of Christ I hope in 


some sense needs, and that I can 
contribute to. 

| My calling becomes an opportu- 
nity to use my particular gifts and 
interest and biases, my prejudices, 
jand all the rest—on which God is 
|still working, changing, cleansing, 
purifying, bringing into greater ma- 
turity. Yet in that process I am able 
{somehow to be an instrument of 
God’s grace, as others are in other 
vocations and in other settings. But 
my calling is lived out in the con- 
jtext of the community of the 
church. 

Now that is one side. The other 
side is how my calling as a human 
being is worked out. Like pastoral 
ministry, that was a challenge for 
me. One of the challenges of my 
humanity, which I had not ex- 
| pected to be a challenge, was that 

my wife and I after 10 years of mar- 
_Tiage, and probably 50 or 75 thou- 
_ sand dollars later, had no biological 
‘family. We had been through 
| every infertility process imagina- 
ble, and we had had about seven 
failed adoptions. Yet we continued 
to believe that another part of our 
calling was to be parents. 

It was an extraordinarily confus- 
ing process, when we believed that 
part of our calling as human be- 
| ings, and part of our calling as 
Christian disciples, meant that we 
wanted to live our lives as parents. 

In the course of time, God did 
provide us with two wonderful 
children whom we were able to 
adopt, and we are thrilled that that 
call is now being lived out. But 
there could have been lots of times 
_ in the process where we could have 
chosen to believe, because of cer- 
tain mechanisms not having 
worked, that therefore the calling 
did not exist. 

Still, we continued to believe that 
the calling existed, and in that case 
we needed not to surrender our 
sense of call but to pursue it in a 
way that was full of all kinds of un- 
expected, unsavory, and undesira- 
ble ends. But the final result was 
the great joy of having our two lit- 
tle boys. 


Nina Lau-Branson 
I work for a hydro software com- 


The substance of 
our work has so 
much more 
significance than 
being a successful 
business person, 
teacher, etc. 

Our work is to be 
and to build the 
body of Christ. 


pany. I have been there almost 
since its inception. As the control- 
ler I have taken the company from 
$1 million in revenue to $64 mil- 
lion, from being a domestic com- 
pany to a company that now has 
foreign operations in 10 jurisdic- 
tions around the world. I have a 
well-connected and well-respected 
boss who has a passion for ena- 
bling women controllers to break 
through the glass ceiling into the 
executive world. 

About a year ago I voluntarily 
resigned from the controllership. I 
took the job as treasurer and tax 
manager, and cut back to four days 
a week. My resignation was 
prompted by a sense that I could 
not be faithful to God as the con- 
troller of a hydro software com- 
pany. That decision has been a ma- 
jor crossroad for me. But first let 
me back up to tell you how I got to 
that crossroad. 

I grew up in the church and be- 
came a Christian fairly young. 
Faith and the faith community 
have been a significant part of my 
life. After college I went on staff 
with InterVarsity Christian Fellow- 
ship for many years. As I was con- 
sidering whether to stay with Inter- 
Varsity or move on to something 
else, I attended a seminar led by 


John Perkins and Lem Tucker of 
the Voice of Calvary ministries. 
They painted a vision of commu- 
nity and economic development 
that captured my heart. 

I noted how often the Scriptures 
talked about mammon. I decided I 
wanted to serve in the area of re- 
claiming economic resources for 
the kingdom. That this was a wor- 
thy decision, which fit my person- 
ality and abilities, was confirmed 
by my Christian friends. I got an 
MBA in Finance, and although I 
had the opportunity to work with 
Voice of Calvary after I graduated, 
I decided to go to work for Price 
Waterhouse in their small business- 
consulting group. 

After graduating, I was aware of 
how much I did not know, and de- 
cided that working with experi- 
enced professionals was wiser than 
becoming the resident expert at 
Voice of Calvary when I knew I 
was no expert. So I went to work 
at Price Waterhouse at their entre- 
preneurial services group, earned a 
CPA, and in fact did learn a lot. 

I left Price Waterhouse to take 
the next step in pursuing the vi- 
sion, and free-lanced for a year, 
splitting my time between market- 
rate clients, and volunteering at a 
nonprofit organization that worked 
with marginalized persons to chan- 
nel their creative energy into legal 
productive enterprise. We devel- 
oped two star businesses within 
the first year (each profitable) that 
had solid reputations, and were 
growing steadily by word of 
mouth. 

Within a month of each other, 
they crashed. The two owners just 
stopped showing up, and their cli- 
ents were calling us to find out 
what was wrong. We were as per- 
plexed as they were. Within the 
week we finally connected with 
those two young business owners. 
Sharon had stopped showing up 
because her brother had beat her 
badly, accusing her of trying to 
show she was better than the rest 
of the family by her success. Lori 
had stopped showing up because 
she was trying to help her sister 
and her nephew hide from her sis- 
ter’s abusive boyfriend. 
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Those issues were about a lot 
more than business consulting. 
Problems like theirs must truly be 
the work of the church. There is no 
other way. We need a church that 
can surround financial needs, the 
family, and the host of other forces 
that impact people’s lives. 

Soon after that experience I went 
on to my current job—partly be- 
cause some African-American busi- 
ness community leaders counseled 
that being part of making a busi- 
ness grow would be an important 
resource, partly too because I did 
not have a specific vision for eco- 
nomic development within the 
church. So I worked 50-plus hours 
as a norm, and had extensive sea- 
sons of 60-plus hours. As the com- 
pany grew larger, 60-plus became 
the norm. I learned a lot, but a lot 
was demanded. 

I wondered how I could be faith- 
ful at a job that demanded most of 
my best energy at a job and left me 
Squeezing in family time and giv- 
ing little more to my church than 
money. At work I ran my depart- 
ment like a Christian, or at least I 
hope so. I was honest. I cared for 
people. I looked for opportunities 
to witness. I looked for opportuni- 
ties to impact company policies 
that would reflect the values that I 
thought Christ would want. 

As far as opportunities to wit- 
ness, there were more than I ex- 
pected. Given where most of my 
co-workers lived, inviting them to 
be part of my church was full of 
practical barriers. They did not 
want to drive 30 minutes on a day 
off to come to church, and they 
were not motivated enough to go 
to a church near them where they 
did not know anybody. We have 
continued to have good and signifi- 
cant conversations over the years, 
but that is it. 

There has been no repentance or 
entering into the kingdom. There 
have been no real significant life 
changes after all these years. When 
I do a cost benefit analysis of what 
fruit has been borne for God's king- 
dom from my witness at this com- 
pany, it seems limited. 

I wondered if what seems like 
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Questions Toward 
a Theology of Work 


Robert Banks 


I am using the word work in a 
wider sense than is usually under- 
stood, to embrace: 

Paid employment 

Housework 

Schoolwork and study 

Volunteer work 

We need a theology of all these. 
You might like to think about what 
you would list here if you were 
writing something on this topic. Go 
Over in your mind your own work 
situation, whatever it is, and try to 
define the main issues that it raises 
for you. Some issues might arise 
out of your own choice or circum- 
stances; others might be forced on 
you by those for whom you work, 
or be felt as outside impositions. 

It is now clear that the more time 
people spend in a certain environ- 
ment the more they will be shaped 
by that environment. In our soci- 
ety, the work environment is, for 
some, the most total and life- 
encompassing institution, often 
more so than the family. It is 
where many find their identity, 
status, and power. It significantly 
affects their views and values. The 
influence of the work environment 
explains why people who have 
similar occupations so often think, 
talk, behave, and even dress alike. 

Since work is the main reality for 
many of us, we test much else that 


we experience by judgments we 
form through it. As yet, we have 
scarcely begun to come to terms 
with the all-pervasive effect that 
the work environment has on the 
way most of us look at life and con- 
duct ourselves. It can even modify 
or undermine religious beliefs and 
values. 

Here are some of the questions 
we need to address: 


¢ How can work, wherever it 
takes place, become a less secular- 
izing experience? What can be 
done to help Christians compart- 
mentalize their lives less between 
church and work or between their 
inner and outer selves at work? 

¢ What should motivate our 
choice of a particular occupation? 

Should it be motivated by a sense 
of meaningfulness, fulfillment, ser- 
vice, ministry? How far should we 
be influenced by educational re- 
sults, others’ pressure, financial re- 
ward, or status considerations? 

¢ Where do those who wish to 
conduct their work in a more re- 
sponsible way find the resources 
and support to do this? 

¢ How possible is it to develop a 
set of standards for occupations, 
professions, companies, industries, 
or departments that will meet with 
common consent? 


(ee: 
e What should LAS 


what can employees do about the 
unreal pressures and expectations 
that exist in so much paid employ- 
ment? 

e How far are excellence and pro- 
motion an achievable and desirable 
goal and to what extent are the two 
compatible? 

e What are the limits of our obe- 
dience and accountability to our 
employees? 

¢ How do we deal with the prob- 
lem of abusive and discriminatory 
language at work, double stan- 
dards, favoritism, obstructionism, 
or peer pressure to do less work 
than is appropriate? 

¢ What is the responsibility of 
Christians who belong to a union 
to seek office in it, to respond to 
calls for passive or militant action, 
and to make their opinions felt 
when unions appear to go either 
too far or not far enough? 

e What responsibility do Chris- 
tian employers and employees 
have to discover creative, perhaps 
even unpopular, ways of generat- 
ing new jobs and to help alleviate 
the unemployment problem? 

e How can we encourage people 
to see their work in the context of 
God’s providential ordering of life 
in the world and to discover the 
implications of that perspective for 
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organizations, households, and in- 
dividuals? 

e Are the churches themselves at 
the forefront of pioneering new ap- 
proaches to work that will lead 
people into new patterns and types 
of worthwhile activity, even if 
these are voluntary in nature and 
outside the structures of paid em- 
ployment? 

e How can we give people a 
sense of the value of their work ir- 
respective of the amount they are 
paid for it? 

¢ Can housework be integrated 
into a genuinely Christian vision of 
life that does not idolize or belittle 
it, entertain myths about technol- 
ogy’s time-saving contributions, or 
restrict it to the woman’s sphere? 

e How harmful or beneficial is it, 
by means of the emphasis on 
homework, to inculcate into 
children the idea of bringing 
school work home at the end of 
the day? 

I am not trying to be exhaustive. 
Other questions could be asked 
about the size of many work envi- 
ronments. How much power 
should be given to those bureaucra- 
cies, such as multinational corpora- 
tions, which are based abroad, or to 
associations of people involved in 
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work, such as trade unions? From 
your own experience of work I am 
sure that you could add other 
questions to this list. 

Happily, some of these issues are 
now being addressed by Christian 
thinkers and writers, as well as by 
small groups of Christians in their 
work places. Their reflection pro- 
vides a broader definition of what 
we should regard as work and a 
clearer understanding of how we 
should view and do our work. 

We are also beginning to see a 
more concerted effort to analyse 
and combat a related problem, 
large-scale unemployment. In some 
measure this is now here to stay 
and there is no simple solution to 
it. It will be a fact of life well into 
the future. We have to prepare our- 
selves and our children for it, as 
well as find ways of minimizing it 
where we can. There is a need for 
experiment in this area, as well as 
creative thought if we are to make 
any substantial inroads into the 
problem. 


Robert Banks is the Homer L. Goddard 
Professor of the Ministry of the Laity at 
Fuller Theological Seminary. He is the au- 
thor of many books and articles.Reprinted 
by permission from Redeeming the Rou- 
tines by Robert Banks, Baker Book House, 
1987. 
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Lnterview with Anne Lamott 
The Critically Acclaimed Author Talks about 


Fiction, Fame, and Coming to Faith 


Anne Lamott/ photo from Bird by Bird 


Anne Lamott is the best-selling author of five novels: Hard Laughter, Rosie, Joe Jones, All New People, and 
the recently published Crooked Little Heart. She gained national prominence with two non-fiction books, Op- 
erating Instructions: A Journal of My Son’s First Year and Bird by Bird, a book about the writing process. 

Lamott’s writing is animated by her honesty and humor and deep Christian faith. Woody Minor and I inter- 
viewed Lamott at her home in Marin, where we met her brother, dog, and cat, in a light-filled room shared bya 
writer and a young boy —with book, toys, a computer, and a collection of crosses. 


Radix: Your novels are full of lyri- 
cal descriptions of Marin County, 
where you grew up. To what ex- 
tent do you think you have been 
influenced by growing up in the 
Bay Area, especially in Marin 
County? 


Anne Lamott: Well, I don’t know. 
It’s like getting a fish to talk about 
water. I have lived here my whole 
life, and I’ll be 43 tomorrow. I’ve 
lived away from here for about 
three years total. One year of that 
was in San Francisco, and two 
years away at college in Baltimore. 
I have always felt at home here. In 
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fact I have a boyfriend in New 
York. It would be very convenient 
for him if I were less grounded, 
and could move. 

I love it here so much I have de- 
cided that I would like to give that 
gift of home to my son. Also we're 
very tied into our church in Marin 
City and I could never leave. So I 
don’t know how much this area 
has influenced me. 

Having been raised in my spe- 
cific family was probably a much 
greater influence. Both my parents 
were atheists. My father was a 
writer, raised by Christian mission- 
aries in Japan. He was born in 


1920, and lived in Japan for 10 
years. He was violently anti- 
church, anti-Christian. But he liked 
the Old Testament for the stories, 
and announced to me when I was 
very young that there is no word 
you can believe in the New Testa- 
ment. 

His being a writer was a major 
influence because I watched him go 
to his office every day and write. It 
seemed like a really nice life. There 
was never quite enough money, 
but it wasn’t a big problem. My 
parents were also voracious read- 
ers, and gave me a gigantic direc- 
tional push from the beginning. 


Radix: So the life you describe in 
Hard Laughter was your family? 


Lamott: Yes, it is very autobio- 
graphical. The actual course of my 
father’s illness was a lot worse than 
the way I portrayed it in Hard 
Laughter. But writing the book was 
kind of a love letter to him. I was 
trying to make things come out a 
little better. 


Radix: Well, you left things a little 
open-ended. He did not die in the 
book and that was nice. 


Lamott: | left it very open-ended. 
[Lamott introduces us to her 
brother Randy, who leaves to run 
some errands. ] 


Radix: Was he your youngest 
brother, the one you wrote about in 
Operating Instructions? 


Lamott: Yes, that was Randy. He 
and my son are very close and he 
has been wonderful. He’s a sweet- 
heart. A Catholic. 


Radix: He is a converted Catholic? 


Lamott: Yes. We really stay out of 
each other’s religious faces. I am a 
Presbyterian, going to a black 
church that is very Spirit-filled. It’s 
kind of loud and disorganized, and 
participatory, and drives some peo- 
ple crazy, especially Catholic types. 
He goes to a Catholic church and 
he has a very big elaborate crucifix. 
Of course, I have a much more dis- 
creet, sort of Presbyterian cross, 
which you might not even notice if 
you weren't looking. 


Radix: So out of three siblings, two 
of you have had conversions. 


Lamott: Yes. I snuck off to an Epis- 
copal church when I was young, 
and I am still very close to an Epis- 
copalian priest. But it was not a 
church that spoke to me as an 
adult. As a child it was a great re- 
lief for me to go there because it 
had something I was looking for 
that I was not- finding in the real 
world. 

When I was growing up in Tibu- 


Iam a Presbyterian, going to a black 
church that is very Spirit-filled. It’s loud 


and disorganized, and participatory. . . 


ron there were all of these Catho- 
lics in the neighborhood, and I 
really wanted to be a Catholic 
when I grew up. Of course the 
Catholic kids were meaner than 
snakes, because everyone but 
them was doomed; they would al- 
ways let you know you were not a 
part of them. I remember talking 
at midnight in the dark with a 
Catholic friend who said, “Of 
course, you know you are doomed 
to hell for all of eternity.” 

But still I really wanted to be a 
Catholic when I grew up because I 
liked all of the pomp—they still 
had Latin masses then—and I 
liked all of the dress-up. (Catholics 
get so dressed up for services.) 
Maybe you are very dressy Pres- 
byterians but, in my church, peo- 
ple wear every possible mix of 
clothing. 


Radix: Is Marin City really going 
through a transition now? 


Lamott: Yes, huge. Ever since I 
was a little kid it was “the ghetto.” 
It was entirely black, and up until 
recently, there was only one com- 
mercial establishment and that 
was a liquor store. It was pretend- 
ing to be a grocery store, but 
mostly it sold liquor and that was 
where all of the crack deals went 
down. 

Now they have torn it down, 
and there is a Ross clothing store, 
and Taco Bell. There is a library 
now with state-of-the-art comput- 
ers. There are about six churches 
in Marin City too, in a town of 
around 2,500. There’s a lot of spirit 
and a lot of community. 


Radix: Your first novel was really 
a kind of eulogy for your father. 
Had you done other writing prior 
to writing it? 


Lamott: I had been writing for 
years without having a story to tell. 
My father had always coached me 
to try to write everyday no matter 
what. You know just like doing 
scales on the piano. 


Radix: From what age? 


Lamott: Really since I dropped out 
of college when I was 19 to be a 
writer, I had little gigs here and 
there. I had a job as an assistant ed- 
itor at a woman’s sports magazine. 
When I tried my hand at fiction, 
my father said you have to do it 
everyday. You do snippets, you 
practice patches of dialog, you 
practice capturing what things look 
like. 

You take your canvas with you, 
and that is paper, and you take 
your brush, and that is your pen, 
and you do the work, you do the 
scales, and soon a story will materi- 
alize. As it turned out, the story 
was asad one, his own.... 


Radix: How old were you when he 
died? 


Lamott: I was 25. I was 23 when he 
got sick. 


Radix: In Rosie and Crooked Little 
Heart, is the character James a de- 
piction of you as a writer—the way 
he goes around taking notes? 


Lamott: Yes, I’m James. Actually 
everybody in both books, Rosie and 
Crooked Little Heart, is some facet of 
me. 


Radix: Well, we were arguing 
about that, because I thought that 
Rosie was you, but then sometimes 
it seemed as if Elizabeth was you. 
Woody was saying, “No, no, she’s 
the tortured writer.” 
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Lamott: Then there is Rae who is 
the earth-mother Christian, who 
they are all afraid is going to start 
using the phrase “the Lord” soon. 
And even Luther is me—that dark, 
shadowy stalker. James is defi- 
nitely that neurotic self-obsessed 
writer with a poor memory, who 
has to write down everything he 
hears or thinks of, before he forgets 
it. 


Radix: Do you have writing ritu- 
als? You know, like times of day? 


believe in keeping it small. 

I worked long and hard on 
Crooked Little Heart, so 1 can say 
that I am having a lapse in 
productivity, but it would not 
be true. About two years ago I 
got the laptop computer, for up- 
stairs, because my office is down- 
stairs in the garage, and I don’t like 
to leave the upstairs while Sam is 
sleeping. 


Radix: How long did it take you to 
write Crooked Little Heart? 


Radix: Did you enjoy teaching | 
writing? 


Lamott: I did. But I never wanted | 
to do it. I was always tired. | 
wanted to stay in and putter, and | 
be with Sam. So I would show up » 
in a bad mood, and I would always . 
leave in a good mood. I would 
show up in Jackson Hole, Wyo- 
ming, and not want to be there; I _ 
don’t travel well. I like to be home 
and I hate to miss church. But J 
would end up in a good mood. 


With fiction, you put these characters in their place, and they 
move. It’s like the old mobile analogy: when one part of a 
mobile starts to move, others do too. You have to keep track 


of all the players... 


Lamott: I start at the same time 
every day, although the time has 
changed since I had a child. I used 
to start about nine and now Sam 
goes to school at nine forty-five. So 
I don’t start until ten. I work from 
about ten to two now. I used to 
work much longer hours and care a 
lot more. I feel as if I have an attitu- 
dinal deterioration. I don’t care 
nearly so much any more. 


Radix: Has that cut down on your 
productivity? 


Lamott: | think it’s about to. I have 
a sense of impending loss of pro- 
ductivity. But it might be because 
I’m not feeling very well today. I 
have always told my students to 
get a page a day written. Usually 
that’s a way to trick yourself into 
getting more written. They all have 
such grand schemes. They are go- 
ing to sit down and write 10 hours 
or 10 pages or something, and ulti- 
mately they don’t do anything. 

I go back and say, “Just do one 
page, one page.” They say, “Okay, 
I'll do four pages.” I say, “No, one 
page.” If you do one page, you 
might do a page, or maybe two, but 
definitely do one. They say, “No, I 
think I can do three or four.” And 
they don’t do any. So that is why I 
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Lamott: | think all together about 
three years. 


Radix: Was it hard—if you were to 
compare it to your other four nov- 
els? 


Lamott: | don’t think it was harder 
than any of the others. But I think 
that novels are harder than non- 
fiction. They take a lot more stam- 
ina and concentration and focus. 
You need to keep all of these plates 
spinning in the air that you don’t 
have to do with non-fiction. Espe- 
cially the kind of non-fiction I 
wrote—which was very easy, espe- 
cially because one was a journal, 
and one a transcription of the lec- 
tures I have been doing forever. It 
was not transcribing, exactly, but I 
have been doing those lectures for 
so long, that it came easily. 

With fiction, you put these char- 
acters in their place, and they 
move. It’s like the old mobile anal- 
ogy: when one part of a mobile 
starts to move, others do too. You 
have to keep track of all the 
players, and it definitely takes 
more effort. For the same reason 
it’s also more satisfying. It’s like be- 
ing on a tight rope, which means 
that you do have to focus—you 
don’t goof off so much. 


I’m a very eccentric writing 
teacher; I always felt like sort of a 
fraud. People would say, “What 
about plot point?” and I would 
think, “What about them? There 
must be good books on the sub- 
ject.” I don’t know much about 
writing. I just have a lot of secrets 
about how to actually get some- 
thing done everyday. 


Radix: How do you like the fame? 
Is it bothersome to you, or do you 
enjoy it? 


Lamott: I don’t particularly feel the 
fame. I feel good about it, I guess. 
Oh, I don’t know. 


Radix: It must be nice, to be earn- 
ing a living as a writer. 


Lamott: It is very nice. It was a long 
time coming. 


Radix: How old is Sam? 
Lamott: Seven and a half. 


Radix: [ think that almost every 
woman I know in Berkeley has 
read Operating Instructions. 1 am 
wondering how Sam feels about 
having so many people know so 
much about him. 


Lamott: I don’t think he 
really comprehends it. 
He thinks of Operating In- 
_ structions as his. He asks 
_ people if they have read 
_ his book. I am very pro- 
_tective of the aspects of 
his privacy that are 
uniquely his. I am very 
private about things in- 
volving his father. I do 
write a lot about Sam but 
I try not to violate his an- 
onymity in the world. He 
has traveled with me on 
two or three book tours 
now, and people know 
who he is. He is a great- 
looking little kid and has 
gotten heavily into hair 
mousse. 


He gets confused if I tell a story 
about him, or if someone tells a 
story about him, that is very touch- 
ing and sweet, and people laugh. 
He doesn’t understand the differ- 
ence between laughing because you 
are moved, and laughing at some- 


one. 


He is very, very sensitive, as | 
was. I got shamed a lot for being so 
sensitive and was told not to be that 
way. So I never tell Sam not to be 
that way. But I try not to tell stories 
about him that would make people 
laugh in his presence, because it 


really hurts his feelings. 


He has also gotten to an age 
where he doesn’t always want to 
travel with me. He was signing 
books for a while, for a quarter a 
book, and he was making four and 
five dollars a reading. But all of a 
sudden he doesn’t really want to 
go, he has a social life and he hates 


to leave it. 


Of course he likes the trappings 
of fame. The publisher always 
sends a car for me at the airport, 
and every so often they won't be 
able to find a town car, and they 
send a limo. One time we get 
picked up by this really pimp white 
stretch limo. It had a TV and a bar 
and the whole thing, and Sam just 
took to it like a duck to water. I 
think that it has been good for his 
self-esteem. He feels special, which 
children are supposed to. But gen- 


erally we are a very private family. 


Radix: His friends know you're a 
writer? 


Lamott: Yes, we were in the Marin 
county paper a few weeks ago. He 
was thrilled for that sort of momen- 
tary recognition. But then if people 
say, “Oh, that’s so cute,” and start 
laughing, he thinks he is being 
laughed at again. Kids comment on 
it, and he feels teased about it. But I 
don’t really know how to help him 
with it. I can keep him out of the 
pictures, but he doesn’t particularly 
want to be kept out of the pictures. 


Radix: Did the success of Operating 
Instructions surprise you? 


Lamott: It did. It’s funny, because 
Bird by Bird was a lot more success- 
ful and that didn’t surprise me. I al- 
ways secretly knew that it was go- 
ing to do well. The publishers 
hadn’t even really wanted it—they 
wanted a novel next. I had to con 
them into taking this book on writ- 
ing next, because I knew that it 
would sell—that everyone wants to 
write. 

I was surprised that Operating In- 
structions even got bought. I was 
paid $35,000, which now does not 
seem like that much, but it was 
more than | had gotten for all four 
novels put together. 


Radix: How did you survive, 
Anne? How did you get by? 


Lamott: I just did. I always had 
other jobs. I cleaned houses, taught 
tennis, and wrote some articles. But 
I was always good at living on as 
little as possible. And | had pretty 
crafty ways of managing housing. 

Then when I was pregnant, | 
saved a lot of money. I did every 
article I could think of. Part of that 
time I had a food review in a maga- 
zine. Then a few months after Sam 
was born, | got this call from Made- 
moiselle to do a book review col- 
umn. I couldn’t believe it. When 
they called I said I had to have 
$1,500 a month to do it, and they 
said, “Well, actually, it pays 
$2,000.” 


Radix: Do you still have that gig? 


Lamott: No, all of us got fired one 
day. It was determined by the new 
management that the readers 
wanted less on culture and more 
on beauty. So they axed the TV col- 
umn, the movie column, and the 
book review column. 


Radix: Was it tough for you? 


Lamott: | just always felt that writ- 
ing was what I was going to do, 
and I was willing to be broke. Re- 
member I was raised by this writer, 
who did okay. He and his friends 
felt privileged to be writers. By the 
time I was writing, and trying to 
(Contnued on page 25) 
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Detail, cover jacket, Crooked Little Heart 


The Lost World 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


The Lost World opens on the beach 
of a remote tropical island where 
some wealthy Brits are having a ca- 
tered lunch. When their little girl 


wanders off, a small reptile ap- 
proaches her on its hind feet and 


she offers it part of her sandwich. 
Seconds later she is surrounded by 
a menacing flock of the creatures, 
who have fresher meat in mind. So 
we are warned: neither money nor 
innocence can protect you from the 
unleashed forces of nature. 

The eccentric millionaire who 
created Jurassic Park has created 
another island of dinosaurs, this 
time not as an amusement park, 
but as a game reserve. He wants to 
redeem his past mistakes. But the 


executives of his mega-corporation, 
now headed by his sinister 
nephew, don’t agree. They still 
want to make a profit from the 
creatures. So the nature lovers are 
pitted against the unethical busi- 
ness people, reckless bio-engineers, 
and big game hunters. The dino- 
saurs have their own agenda, indis- 
criminately munching any human 
intruders on their island. 

When the millionaire asks scien- 
tist lan Malcolm (played by Jeff 
Goldblum) to go on a fact-finding 
expedition he refuses, until he 


learns that his girlfriend is already 
down there and feels he must res- 


cue her from certain danger. The 
girlfriend, a scientist with experi- 
ence tracking large mammals, ap- 
pears to be hopelessly stupid, as 
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Film 


when she turns herself into bait by 
running around with baby T.rex 
blood on her jacket and then seems 
surprised when its angry parents 
come after her. 

The movie's plot is implausible, 
the characters’ relationships are 
weak, and the novelty of seeing di- 
nosaurs chase people had worn off 
with Jurassic Park. Watching more 
dinosaurs chase more people gets 
so boring that, regretfully, the 
viewer is left hoping to be jolted by 
something more shockingly violent 
in the next scene. 

There are some good special ef- 
fects and some classic Spielbergian 
moments. The film is at its most in- 
teresting when it charts new terri- 


tory and brings a T.rex into San 
Diego where it scares suburbanites 
through their sliding-glass win- 
dows. This is fun. Suburbanites, 
cut off from the dangers of nature 
and of the inner cities, need to be 
reminded that there are powerful 
forces out there, that everything 
isn’t safe and manicured. 

All his films can’t be expected to 
carry the moral weight of Schin- 
dler’s List, but Spielberg could have 
directed this movie in his sleep. In 
the end the good guys win and the 
last shot shows an idyllic scene of 
the dinosaurs living peaceably on 
their island kingdom. Presumably 
eating each other off-camera and 
waiting for the next sequel. 


| 


U2’s Pop 


Island Records 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


_ Something’s amiss in the U2 zone. 

Arguably the world’s most pop- 
ular pop band, U2 has unveiled 
Pop, its eagerly anticipated new al- 
bum and first bonafide release 
since 1993’s Zooropa disc. This time 
out the band infuses its rock music 
with electronical sounds—gritty 
layers of techno grind, razor-edged 
guitar voicings, percussive loops, 
and subtle samples. It’s a great 
headphone listen. 

As in past outings, there are also 
several tunes with indelible melo- 
dies and poignant lyrics—two char- 
acteristics fans have come to expect 
from a band well-respected in secu- 
lar and Christian circles for its com- 
mitment to confront the demons of 
the world from a spiritual perspec- 
tive. 

Yet on Pop, U2 sounds like it’s at 
a supergroup crossroads, wrestling 
with the tension of being in the 
world but not of the world and 
coming to grips with maintaining 
artistic integrity in the face of pop 
culture seduction. Lead singer 
Bono satirically sings about the 
crassness and decadence of our 
O,J.-Big Mac-Calvin Klein-obsessed 
world in the lilting, soul-song num- 
ber “The Playboy Mansion,” imply- 
ing that entering the gates to Hugh 
Hefner's pad is the antithesis to en- 
tering the gates of heaven. 

Yet, you can’t help but feel the 
inherent contradictions in U2’s de- 
sire to win the world over with its 


music. After all, the band has tail- 
ored this album to sell millions of 
units (worldwide sales of its 10 pre- 
vious albums dating back to 1980 
are estimated to be over 70 million) 
and to do so by applying as much 
hip production glitter and dazzle 
as it can muster. 

When U2 opened its Pop- 
promoting tour in Las Vegas (a.k.a. 
Sin City), was the band gearing up 
to stare at the beast head-on or ex- 
pressing its willingness to bed 
down in its belly? Judging from the 
album, it may be a little of both. In 
the bubbly, highly-charged lead-off 


| Music 


track, “Discotheque,” Bono sings of 
“looking for the one” in the midst 
of that booming techno beat of a 
dance hall: “Oh, you know there’s 
something more/But tonight to- 
night tonight/Boom cha disco- 
theque.” Similarly, he sings about 
looking “to fill that God-shaped 
hole” in another synth-blasting, 
guitar-shredding number, “Mofo.” 
But in both songs, “bubble poppin,’ 
sugar droppin’ rock and roll win 
out. What fills the spiritual void? 
The answer may be found in the 
following “Discotheque” line 
which could be construed as U2’s 
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pop music manifesto: “I want to be 
the song that you hear in your 
head.” 

U2’s cultural critique and spiri- 
tual yearning still command a 
strong presence. With pulsating 
rhythms and percussive waves of 
rock energy, the band questions the 
meaning of true love on “Do You 
Feel Loved.” Likewise on “Please,” 
Bono pleadingly sings, “Love is 
hard and love is tough/But love is 
not what you're thinking of.” In a 
rare moment of brutal honesty on 
the CD, Bono offers a doubt-ridden 
prayer to Jesus on the stark “Wake 
Up Dead Man”: 


Jesus, I’m waiting here boss 
I know you're looking out for us 
but maybe your hands aren't free 


The most compelling and beauti- 
ful song on Pop is the slow tempo 
“If God Will Send His Angels.” 
Again, Bono sings a heartfelt 
prayer asking in a plaintive cry, 
“Where is the hope and where is 
the faith . . . and the love?” In sing- 
ing about the struggles of faith, 
Bono appears to bring to the fore 
one of the main impediments to 
communicating with God: 


Jesus never let me down you know 

Jesus used to show me the score 

Then they put Jesus into show 
business 

Now it’s hard to get in the door 


Who the “they” is is ambiguous. 
Granted, U2 as a band has never 
made its Christian beliefs a source 
of monetary gain. In fact, it has 
steadfastly resisted the selling of Je- 
sus a la television evangelists. 

Yet, by engaging fully in the mas- 
sive pop culture machinery that 
drives its career—everything from 
ticket sales to its stadium shows to 
mug shots of the band members on 
T-shirts—U2 may be too deeply 
entrenched in the value-depraved, 
commercially-motivated, superfi- 
cial trappings of the very social 
fabric it propounds to critique. Per- 
haps the lyrics in “If God Will 
Send His Angels” would have 
been more aptly rendered “Then 
we put Jesus into show busi- 
ness.” 
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Books 


Beasts and Saints 


Translations by Helen Waddell 


Introduced and Edited by Esther de Waal 


Woodcuts by Robert Gibbings 
132 pp., William B. Eerdmans: 1996. 


reviewed by Krista Faries 


The brief tales contained in 
this little book are excerpts 
taken from the lives (or biog- 
raphies) of saints from the 
4th through the 12th centu- 
ries, and recount what trans- 
lator Helen Waddell calls 
“mutual charities” between 
these saints and animals. Of- 
ten charming, at times bor- 
dering on being downright 
silly, yet frequently reflective 
and infused with wisdom, 
these are legends about 
everything from miracles 
and talking animals to sim- 
ple acts of kindness. 

Originally published in 
1934 by Waddell, in what 
appears to be a purely schol- 
arly treatment, this edition 
is re-edited with an intro- 
duction by Esther de Waal, 
a contemporary religious 
scholar who offers her own 
spiritual interpretation of these 
medieval works. 

These stories are most interest- 
ing both from a historical perspec- 
tive—anyone who has an interest 
in medieval culture and tradition 
will find them fascinating—and for 
the literary qualities of the group as 
a whole: the quiet reflectiveness of 
the world drawn by this collage, 
the repetition of themes, the blend- 
ing of humor with wisdom, and 
brief poignant images that rise out 
of a rhythm of praise and devotion 
to God. This is a tribute to good 
editing—probably by both Waddell 
and de Waal—which has formed 
this into a literary piece in itself. 

Divided into three parts, “The 


Desert Fathers,” “The Saints of the 
West,” and “The Saints of Ireland,” 
these stories are about men and 
one woman who have devoted 
their lives to seeking God above all 
else. The presence of the animals 
in the lives of these saints repre- 
sents a paradisiacal ideal of har- 
mony among all created beings as 
they draw closer to the presence of 
Christ “with whom every brute 
beast is wise, and every savage 
creature gentle” (from “The Peni- 
tent Wolf’). A mother duck, 
“endowed with human reason,” 
manages to communicate to Bar- 
tholomew the hermit that one of 
her ducklings is in trouble. The 
Desert Fathers walk without fear 


and Saints 


rom Beasts 
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The animals in these stories 


sometimes join with the saints 


in the praise of God. 


among crocodiles, lions, wolves, 
and dragons. The Penitent Wolf, 
stealing a loaf of bread from a holy 
man, approaches him in her shame 
and is forgiven “with two loaves 
for one.” 

In one of the most poignant im- 
ages of the book, St. Cuthbert is fin- 
ishing a night-long vigil of prayer 
when two otters emerge from the 
sea as “the twilight of dawn drew 
near” and “began to busy them- 
selves warming his feet with pant- 
ings and trying to dry them with 
their fur.” In the woodcut illustra- 
tion accompanying the text, the 
white light of the sun rises over the 
water behind the scene and is mir- 
rored in the wet sand at the feet of 
the otters. 

The animals in these stories 
sometimes join with the saints in 
the praise of God. St. Benno is dis- 
turbed in his prayers by the croak- 
ing of a frog until he remembers a 
passage in the book of Daniel, com- 
manding the creatures to praise 
God; he commands the frogs like- 
wise “and soon the air and the 
fields were vehement with their 
conversation.” St. Brendan, in his 
travels, encounters talking white 
birds who sing praises to God with 
such beauty and sweetness that 
Brendan says to his companions, 
“This day your souls have been 
filled with the heavenly bread.” ~ 

Stories of ministrations to small 
animals, most frequently birds, re- 
cur throughout: A blackbird creates 
a nest out of St. Kevin’s hand as he 
prays with his hands outstretched, 
and he holds-it outstretched until 
the young are hatched. A wren 
lays an egg in St. Malo’s cloak, ly- 


ing beside the field where he 
works; he will not take up his cloak 
again until the egg is safely 
hatched, and miraculously, no rain 
falls on the cloak. As a boy, St. Cia- 
ran grieves for a small bird carried 
off by a hawk; the hawk lays the 
bird down and the bird “by God's 
grace was made whole.” 

Such stories are simple and un- 
dramatic in contrast with other 
medieval miracle stories of ecstatic 
experiences, visions of Christ, the 
receiving of the stigmata. The pur- 
pose these simple stories seem to 
serve, in a literary (and perhaps lit- 
eral) sense, is to remind us that 
God is with us in everyday life, 
that he cares for the sparrow (and 
the wren), and he cares for us. 

The stories are not always nice 
and polite. St. Godric, who is 
famed for sheltering hunted ani- 
mals, is frequently found in his gar- 
den with a rod, striking at animals 
who are eating his produce. And 
St. Cainnic curses the mice he 
catches nibbling on his shoes so 
that they “assembling in a body. . . 
precipitated themselves into the 
depths of the sea.” (Note the liter- 
ary echoes of the herd of swine 
from the Gospels.) 

The stories from Ireland are by 
far the most fanciful and entertain- 
ing: St. Colman’s friend the Fly, 
who kept his place for him as he 
read his holy books; the sea mon- 
sters who rose up out of the sea to 
celebrate the feast of St. Paul, fol- 
lowing behind St. Brendan’s ship 
as he chanted the office (probably 
to the trepidation of everyone on 
the ship but Brendan); and the 
story of the dreaded sea-cat—a 


“most amiable cat” [that] “grew to 
great bulk through the [excessive] 
eating of fish.” 

The moments of humor are min- 
gled with moments of wisdom: St. 
Brendan refuses his shipmates’ 
pleas to tone down his singing for 
fear of disturbing the sea monsters: 
“Fear not but the Lord our God,” 
he says, “and love Him in fear.” 
Shortly after, the sea monsters rise 
up “making merry for the joy of the 
Feast.” And while St. Colman 
mourns the loss of his friends the 
Cock, the Mouse, and the Fly, St. 
Columba reminds him “at once in 
jest and in wisdom” that, having 
renounced all worldly possessions, 
how could he have any loss to 
mourn? 

An integral part of the modern 
packaging of these stories, the 
translator’s note and editor's intro- 
duction are academically rigorous 
and useful tools for understanding 
the context out of which these sto- 
ries come. Waddell, who claims to 
have translated these stories “with- 
out sophistication” from the Latin, 
has all the charm of a scholar who 
is passionate about her subject and 
whose only fear is that she won't 
be able to convey to the reader all 
the joy and magic she has discov- 
ered. She begins her “Translator’s 
Note” by explaining that her choice 
of Latin texts was an arbitrary 
means of limiting the limitless se- 
lection of such stories, then keeps 
drifting off into retellings of all the 
stories she regretted not being able 
to include in the book. With her 
mother’s love for her subject and 


her lithe writing style, Waddell is 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Made with 


Passion: 


The Vision and Calling of 
Contemporary Christian 


Folk Artists 


by Steven Pattie 


I n recent years increased atten- 
tion has been given to a bur- 
geoning folk art movement in 
America. Also referred to as “self- 
taught,” “outsider,” “primitive,” or 
“naive,” this art is increasingly fea- 
tured in the halls of America’s most 
prestigious museums, galleries and 
collections. Potent, direct, and un- 
constrained, it features art imbued 
with a rare freshness of invention. 

At the forefront of some of the 
most exciting self-taught art on the 
contemporary American scene are 
passionate Christian people who, 
neither trained or art-school career- 
ists, are answering God’s call to 
produce their own idiosyncratic 
“sacred art”—often late in life. Art- 
ists such as the Rev. Howard Fin- 
ster (Georgia), Myrtice West (Ala- 
bama), the Rev. R. A. Miller 
(Georgia), Elder Anderson Johnson 
(Virginia), and Missionary Mary 
Proctor (Florida), are just some 
among the scores of self-taught art- 
ists who are currently producing 
work at a prodigious rate and with 
an unapologetic missionary zeal. 


We 
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Their work ranges from paint- 
ings and sculptures to large-scale 
environments, such as Anderson 
Johnson’s Faith Mission in New- 
port News, Virginia, decorated in- 
side and out with his paintings and 
signs of reminders for the faithful, 
and Howard Finster’s two-and-a 
half acre Paradise Garden in Sum- 
merville, Georgia. 

Such art has in common an un- 
commonality about it in compari- 
son to what might be described as 
conventional art. “Today’s folk 
artist is not bound by the rules of 
an academy nor by the constraints 
of society,” states Barbara Cate of 
the Museum of American Folk Art 
in New York City (1). Their 
unique images emerge from the 
hearts and souls of the creators 
who make them, reminding us that 
art does not mirror some estab- 
lished reality. Instead, it illumines 
personal and transcendent experi- 
ences at a profound level. Arising 
from no specific milieu but under- 
lying the work is the artist’s drive 
to testify fully to his or her circum- 


Our Precious Fountain / Myrtice West 


stances. This is particularly true 
for those who do their art as an 
outworking of their discipleship in 
Christ. 

For several years I have been vis- 
iting, collecting, studying, and in- 
creasingly writing about the work 
of artists who largely go about their 
business of art-making unpreten- 
tiously, often not even daring to 
name their work as art. And al- 
though they are usually not trying 
to build careers as artists, the pub- 
lic (including museums, galleries, 
dealers, and collectors) has been in- 
creasingly beating a path to their 
door. Perhaps the reason is found 
in Holger Cahill’s classic definition. 
Folk art, he said, in its truest sense 
“is an expression of the common 
people and not an expression of a 
small cultured class. This art is 
based not on measurements or cal- 
culations but on feeling, and it 
rarely fits in with the standards of 
realism. It goes straight to the fun- 
damentals of art, rhythm, design, 
balance, proportion, which the folk 
artist feels instinctively.” That is 


Unique images emerge from the hearts and souls of the creators who make 
them, reminding us that art does not mirror some established reality. 


one major reason why the Ameri- 
can public is finding more meaning 
than ever in contemporary folk art. 
It is largely accessible, and speaks 
to the heart. 

Unlike schools or periods of art 
like impressionism, expressionism, 
fauvism, and others, where one art- 
ist’s work bears a marked similar- 
ity to the next, this is not the case 
with “folk” or “self-taught” art. It 
is not a movement in that sense. 
However, although there is often 
very little in common between art- 
ists within this genre we call “folk 
art,” certain elements appear regu- 
larly and with some frequency in 
much of the work. Simply stated, 
these have to do with what I have 
defined as a certainty of the call, 
the urgency of the task, and the in- 
gredients of the message. 


Certainty of the Call 

Not unlike new-born Christians 
who can pinpoint an exact date and 
time when they came to Christ, so 
also do many artists, particularly 
those who see their art as ministry, 
know the moment when they were 
called. These Christian folk are not 
simply restless people in their old 
age looking for something to do. 


God has given them something to 
say. 
Fee Howard Finster, the most 
widely exhibited folk artist in 
America today, it happened one 
day in the early 1970s. A tiny face 
appeared amid a spot of paint on 
his fingertip, and said, “Paint sa- 
cred art.” That is what he has done 
—producing over 2,000 original 
works every year since 1976 and 
achieving a status and notoriety 
rarely achieved by an artist. 

One of the newer artists to 
emerge, Mary Proctor, signs all of 
her paintings beginning with the 
prefix “Missionary.” It was in Feb- 
ruary 1995 that she recalls the Lord 
called her to paint an old door lying 
in her front yard, because “the door 
is the way.” 

In her own words she notes that 
“God has gave me a great job and 
I’m glad he gave me this job. He 
told me my doors and other works 
was going nationwide to heal the 
broken-hearted.” And, in the short 
span of less than three years, they 
have. 

R. A. Miller recalls the day when 
his “guardian angel told me to 
build all this and people will pass 
by to buy ‘em.” That too has come 


to pass. 

These artists are people who be- 
lieve intensely that they’ve been 
called by God to carry on the task 
of evangelism through their art, be- 
lieving that God’s gift of art to 
them is in order to lead his people 
home. It leads to an unqualified 
urgency which they all share. 


Urgency of the Task 

The passion that these artists ex- 
perience to get the word out mani- 
fests a kind of urgency rarely seen 
even in the most intense corporate 
environs. Yet a common denomi- 
nator among most of these artists is 
that they are neither motivated by 
promised fortunes nor do they 
serve inflated egos. Instead, they 
have a job to do to get the word out 
about their God. 

The practical out-working of this 
urgency means that most of these 
artists are not slow and fussy in 
their style, but work fast and late 
into the evenings, producing some- 
times several works every day. I 
have one painting by Howard Fin- 
ster in his 79th year, which notes 
on the back that it was completed, 
along with an original poem, at 
3:30 a.m. Perhaps the busiest of 
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them all, at 81 years of age Finster 
produces probably between five 
and fifteen paintings and other 
works every day. In the last 20 
years he has produced well over 
40,000 individual works to carry 
forth his message. 

Another sign of this urgency are 
the use of available, cheap, and 
simple materials by the artists: 
R. A. Miller’s enamel paintings on 
rusted tin; Jimmie Lee Sudduth’s 
“sweet mud” applied to panels; 
Myrtice West’s paintings on recy- 
cled canvases from local garage 
sales; and Finster’s work on abso- 
lutely anything he can get his 
hands on, including cans, bottles, 
packaging materials, automotive 
parts, and much more. With imagi- 
nations unlaundered by art school, 
they grab and use what is availa- 
ble, partly out of economy. But, 
they also select materials based on 
an aesthetic decision. Their “not 
knowing better,” coupled with an 
inherent genius for creating art, 
leads to an art that is at the very 
least surprising, often exciting, fre- 
quently disturbing, occasionally 
challenging, and sometimes beau- 
tiful. 


Ingredients of the Message 
As noted in Passionate Visions of 
the American South, “the visual 
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Devil and Snake / R.A. Miller 


works of self-taught artists act ef- 
fectively as windows to their per- 
sonal points of view, which reveal 
a continuum of interests ranging 
from serious societal issues to icons 
of the popular culture” (2). Stylisti- 
cally it represents an extraordinar- 
ily wide spectrum that is under- 
stood and appreciated by an 
equally wide public. Some of the 
frequent ingredients are as follows. 


Autobiographical Revelation: 
Self-taught artists unambiguously 
and directly draw upon their inner 
resources and life experience. For 
many, their training has been a life- 
time of keen observation. If noth- 
ing else, each artist’s work is very 

ersonal and reflective of their own 
ife concerns. Much of Finster’s 
work reflects not only his interest 
in communicating about his Chris- 
tian faith, but is mixed with work 
that is profoundly autobiographical 
and moving. I recently acquired a 
painting by Finster titled Self Por- 
trait at 81: I Can Still See, I Can Still 
Smell (1996), which addresses very 
personal concerns. 

Missionary Mary Proctor weaves 
her own life experience into her 
work. In her painting Sticks and 
Stones (1996), she addresses with 
the media of enamel and twigs on a 
discarded cabinet door how in fact 


name-calling does hurt, and that, 
too easily, people do break. Others 
by Proctor in our collection address 
the general trials and tribulations 
of human existence, and the heal- 
ing required by God, as interpreted 
through the lens of a Christian Af- 
rican-American woman. Rev. R. A. 
Miller, a good Baptist and a de- 
voted American patriot, is anxious 


to express his feelings about the 
Lord and the flag. 


Transcendent Revelation: For 
many of the artists, and, of course, 
for those who are unabashedly 
Christian, a ringing call to salvation 
laced with messages about the au- 
thority of God and centrality of the 
Bible, the importance of morality, 
narrative storytelling, and eschato- 
logical visions, are the regular stuff 
of their art—from painting and 
sculptures to large-scale environ- 
ments. 

Artists such as the Rev. Howard 
Finster, the Rev. R. A. Miller, the 
Rev. B. F. Perkins, Myrtice West, 
and Elder Anderson Johnson are 
typical of those who produce narra- 
tive Biblical subjects rooted in a 
claim of direct communication with 
God. The Christian experience is 
integral to the daily life of these art- 
ists and is consistently evident in 
their work. 


| 


Therefore, you see a lot of narra- 
tive integrated into the art being 
produced. The fact that many of 
the acclaimed “masters” are or- 
dained preachers is of course not 
unrelated. When Howard Finster 
left preaching because he felt no 
one was really listening anymore, 
he told God that “If there’s any- 
thing else out there You want me 


to do, just open the door and I'll be 
there.” 


The door was opened, and Ho- 
ward walked through it. Many of 
his paintings include numerous 
Biblical quotes (on the front and 
the back of each piece) and are re- 
plete with evangelical and moral 
commentaries that have become 
known as “Finsterisms” (Exam- 
ples: “Faith and Worry Don’t Live 
in the Same Heart. One Hasto (sic) 
Go.”; or, painted on the discarded 
lid of an oil drum and nailed to a 
tree in Paradise Garden, “Dying 
Daily is a Greator (sic) Sacrifice 
than Dying Dead”). His entire 
two-and-a-half-acre environment 


called “Paradise Garden” reflects 
the same aesthetic maelstrom. 

R. A. Miller carries on the tradi- 
tion of southern roadside signs 
proclaiming Christ and the need 
for salvation with his “Lord Love 
You” emblazoned across much of 
the art he produces. A preacher 
for more than 30 years before turn- 
ing to art, he incorporates this and 
other declarations on his paintings, 
whirligigs, assemblages, and tin 
cut-outs of angels, animals, people, 
devils, and Paleolithic-like crea- 
tures of his own creation. 


Social and Cultural Commen- 
tary: Perhaps there was once a 
day when self-taught artists were 
not regularly exposed to popular 
culture, current news, and the me- 
dia as they lived out their days far- 
away from the main roads and tel- 
evision signals. That day, how- 
ever, is long past. 

Christian self-taught artists often 
register protest in their works, but 
are more likely to comment about 
their current life trials through re- 
ligious imagery, where the prom- 
ises of God point to a better life, in 
this world and the next. The vi- 


sionary work of Alabama artist 
Myrtice West regularly records her 
visions of heaven as illustrated in 
the books of Ezekiel and Revela- 
tion. Finster, of course, regularly 
dishes out counsel, based on the 
Scriptures, about any and all man- 
ner of subjects, and often related to 
the exigencies of our current lives. 
Alongside more traditional cul- 
tural and spiritual references, some 
artists regularly draw on secular re- 
sources to help spread their mes- 
sage, as well as employ popular 
culture to their advantage. Works 
by Finster have been commissioned 
and produced by Coca Cola, Dis- 
neyland, Time, and MTV, as well as 
album covers for R.E.M. and Talk- 
ing Heads, which in 1980 received 
“Album Cover of the Year ” from 
Rolling Stone. In response to receiv- 
ing the award from Rolling Stone, 
Finster said, “I painted 26 verses on 
that painting. It sold one million 
copies in two months. That’s 26 
million verses I got out into the 
world in two months.” For Finster, 


Christ/Elder Anderson Johnson 


Tai: 


the employment of such means is 
part of his overall missionary strat- 
egy to the culture at large. 

As an aside from this specific dis- 
cussion of Christian artists, proba- 
bly the most widely exhibited and 
collected of the living African- 
American southern folk artists is 
Mose Tolliver, who paints flat and 
colorful poster-like images of fan- 
tastic animals and exotic figures, 
some with explicit sexual content. I 
mention him because while not ref- 
erencing a Christian framework as 
a starting point, Tolliver will on oc- 
casion address social issues, partic- 
ularly those related to the black ex- 
perience. Montgomery Bus Strike (c. 
1982) which is currently part of an 
exhibit, is a visual reflection on the 
issue of segregation. 

Like Tolliver, John Abduljaami is 
one of a number of African- 
American artists working on politi- 
cal themes. His large allegorical 
carvings are often based on current 
events, television, and newspaper 
stories, although he carves large 
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animal figures as well. His sculp- 
ture Muhammad Ali (1992), honors 
an important person in the African- 
American community, and serves 
as a political allegory describing his 
people and their uphill battle as a 
community. 


Patriotic Reflections: When sur- 
veying the landscape of self-taught 
artists, there are ubiquitous na- 
tional symbols that frequently ap- 
pear in the work of many of them. 
The most frequent images include 
the American flag, the Statue of 
Liberty, Uncle Sam, George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, John F. 
Kennedy, and Martin Luther King. 

According to Alice Rae Yelen, 
“The presence of national symbols 
in the work of self-taught artists in- 
dicates how ingrained these em- 
blems are in their daily lives. Patri- 
otic symbols, like the imagery of 
popular culture, directly reflect the 
common culture and shared visual 
resources that affect everyone’s 
daily lives, despite differing back- 
grounds and perspectives” (3). 

A majority of the artists incorpo- 
rate patriotic imagery. Among self- 
taught artists who regularly incor- 
porate such imagery are Elder An- 
derson Johnson, the Rev. R. A. 
Miller, the Rev. B. F. Perkins, and 
the Rev. Howard Finster. 

Artists Finster and Johnson regu- 
larly feature portraits of Abraham 
Lincoln, George Washington, and 
other patriotic visages. Anderson 
Johnson’s portraits of such people 
are known for their direct gaze and 
large expressive eyes. Cherishing 
the American’s freedom of relig- 
ious choice, B. F. Perkins is espe- 
cially known for his incorporation 
of patriotic and religious imagery, 
especially the American flag and 
the Statue of Liberty. Often these 
images will be combined with a 
significant amount of calligraphy. 
One painting in our collection fea- 
turing the American flag is Home of 
the Brave, Land of the Free (1991), 
which has the entire pledge of alle- 
giance emblazoned across the top. 
“Land of the Free, Home of the 
Brave” is proudly painted across 
the bottom. Often his palette is lim- 
ited to red, white, blue, and gold. 
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R. A. Miller’s work regularly 
draws on strong patriotic senti- 
ments as well as familiar icono- 
graphic images like the American 
flag. His familiar “Blow Oskar,” a 
large cutout figure originally 
meant to signal to his cousin to 
blow his car horn whenever he 
rounded the corner, features the 
red, white, and blue of the Ameri- 
can flag. One piece by Miller in 
our collection, Lord Love USA (You 
Won't Burn This Flag) (c.1988) is an 
evocative image featuring “Blow 
Oskar” and the Devil each holding 
the right and left edge of the 
American flag, with the words 
across the flag reading, “You 
worrt burn this flag.” 


Conclusion 
As Lee Kogan, Director of the 
Folk Art Institute, suggests, “Con- 
temporary folk art is not mono- 
lithic or narrowly circumscribed, 
and it may be viewed from many 
perspectives, including judgment 
within the body of the more for- 
mal contemporary art world as 
well as the aesthetic/ contextual 
focus of the folk art historian or 
the contextual focus of the folklor- 
ist or cultural anthropologist. Its 
definition should not marginalize 
the art or the artist, but place them 
squarely within the dialogue of 
art history ”(4). 

Folk art arises from the most 
personal of visions and is 
created by people certain 
and therefore urgent about 
doing their art. Wildly 
autobiographical, and 
audaciously preoccupied 
with spiritual issues, the 
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technical training. 
It is motivated by the still small! 
voice within, made loud. 


Steven Pattie, former president of New Col-. 
lege Berkeley and current professor of 
Christianity and the arts, ts a leading col- 
lector of contemporary American folk art) 
on the west coast. Currently Senior Devel- 
opment Counsel for the Russ Reid Com-~ 
pany, he is also an author and visual artist. 


Notes: 

1. “Folk Art Comes of Age,” Barbara 
Cate, from The Encyclopedia of Twentieth 
Century American Folk Art and Artists, 
Chuck and Jan Rosenak (Abbeville, 
Press, 1990), p. 13. ; 

2. Alice Rae Yelen, Passionate Visions of. 
the American South, New Orleans Mu- 
seum of Art (U of Mississippi Press, : 
1995), p. 205. 

3. Ibid. p. 233. 

4. “Preface,” Lee Kogan, from Contem-' 
porary American Folk Art, Chuck and Jan: 
Rosenak (Abbeville Press, 1996), p.9. 


Made With Passion: The Vision and: 
Calling of Self-Taught Artists, 1s an ex- 

hibit of art from Pattie’s personal collec- 

tion, sponsored by New College Berkeley. 
One portion of the exhibit is featured at the. 
Pacific School of Religion’s Bade Museum: 
while a smaller selection is on display at 
the Library of the Graduate Theological 

Union in Berkeley. Both exhibits run: 
through July 30. 
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get published, their lives were like 
a template for me. I felt that it was 
a privilege to be a novelist, that it 
was great. You got used to not 
making a lot of money. I was so 
naive that when my first novel sold 
about 3,000 copies, I though I had a 
hit. It was years before I realized 
that it was hard to sell less than 
that. 


Radix: Yes, but how about all of 
those people who don’t get pub- 
lished at all? And to have written a 
novel at that age is remarkable. 


Lamott: Right, exactly. I was 
amazed, and so relieved. So be- 
cause I was naive, and because | 
was raised that way, I kept think- 
ing I was doing fine. Then in the 
’80s, people started getting these gi- 
gantic advances. You started hear- 
ing about money in six figures. It 
was then I realized how poorly I 
was doing. Joe Jones, my third 
novel, did incredibly poorly. It was 
a gigantic flop and a real setback 
for my career. I don’t think that 
people expected me to bounce back 
| from it. It sold maybe 9,000 copies. 
That was ’85, I think, and then I 
didn’t write another novel until ’89. 

When you start getting pub- 
lished, you get into this weird holo- 
- gram that the New Testament talks 
- about. Success doesn’t feed you,; it’s 
not real, it looks real, but it isn’t 
real. I really found that to be true. I 

have a friend who writes non- 
- fiction, and she had one big hit, 
that sold maybe 150,000. She had 
another book come out last year 
that sold 45,000 copies, and it was 
considered a junk unit flop, be- 
cause she had this other big hit. 

We are dealing with standards 
that are insane, and you can’t win 
if you play by the world’s game, by 
their values and rules. If you do, 
you are just going to feel that you 
failed again. It has been very con- 
fusing. 

When Operating Instructions 
started to do well, I think they pub- 
lished 7,500 the first run or 8,000, 
really small, and then it started sell- 
ing. It got on the New York Times 
list without having sold that many. 


In the Last Days 


Lurching with my tongue to 
stop a piece of wayward cheese 


from falling, I remember 


your last days. 


In the hospital I am 


scrounging your lunch tray 
piled cee with single-serving cartons 


in search of anything 


swallowable. 


I lift a plastic spoon 


full of dark pudding to your thin lips. 


They want you to eat. I 


want you to eat. A person can die 


from not eating. 


Your eyes move from 


nowhere to the brown goop to 

me and for an instant I think 

you hate me for treating you like 

a helpless child. Small and ashamed, 
I want you to explain to me how 

one goes about feeding one’s Mother. 


The world is turned inside out like a dirty sock. 
Jesus is kneeling at his followers’ feet. 

Like Peter, I want to protest: “Why must You 
continually turn things in upon themselves?” 


Tin you. You in me. 


Our lips tremble, tongues fumble to 
take it into our dying bodies. 


—Sharon McMahon Moffitt 


I thought that was a real fluke. I 
thought it was a real high-powered 
event, and then it was on again the 
second week. All together there 
were about 45,000 in print—not a 
gigantic number. 


Radix: How many ended up sell- 
ing? 


Lamott: Not many more than that, 
about 40,000 in hard copy. In pa- 
perback it probably sold another 
100,000. But Bird by Bird sold prob- 
ably 80,000 in hard, and a couple 
hundred thousand in paper. 


Radix: I have read all of your nov- 
els, and Joe Jones was the hardest 


for me to read. Psychologically I 
felt that the characters are trapped. 
There was a sense of their not be- 
ing able to move on. Is that where 
you were at? 


Lamott: Definitely. I was com- 
pletely going down the tubes, emo- 
tionally and psychologically. It was 
a patch of life, and I barely sur- 
vived. I was bombing out with my 
alcoholism and then, ironically, 
when the book did so poorly, the 
solution was to drink a great deal 
more, which I did for another year. 


Radix: You grew up in a home 
where your parents were not be- 
lievers. Is there a certain point that 
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you look back to as a conversion 
experience? 


Lamott: Yes, I had a definite con- 
version, a Damascus road experi- 
ence. I lived in Sausalito but I 
was going over to the Marin City 
flea markets. On weekends I was 
often hung over, and I love flea 
market food when I am hung 
over. 

I would hear the choir at this 
funky little Presbyterian church 
singing. I did not believe in Jesus, 
but I have always had a relation- 
ship with God. I had always 
prayed, I had always loved God, 
and read a lot of spiritual stuff, but 
not really Christian stuff. I could 


in Operating Instructions. I just 
stayed up, and tried to clean up, 
and take care of myself. I felt as if 
something very bad was happen- 
ing to me physically but that some- 
thing very awful was happening 
inside me too, in my life. | was ona 
downward spiral. 

At about three in the morning, I 
felt Jesus come into the loft of the 
houseboat, where I had been living 
for a few years. Through the years I 
had always felt my father come 
into the room if I was in real trou- 
ble. But this time I felt Jesus there. I 
thought, “You have got to be kid- 
ding.” Then he took a seat, kind of 
cross-legged, sort of Indian-like, at 
one corner of the houseboat, and I 


Mostly my friends see Christianity as 


my little blind spot . 


They roll their eyes, and say, 
“Well, whatever, she’s doing better.” 


not for the life of me get that to 
compute. 

Then I started going into the 
church. I would sit in the very back 
and wouldn’t let people touch me 
and | didn’t want people to talk to 
me. I would never stay for the ser- 
mons, because | didn’t want the Je- 
sus part. I like the songs, I like the 
prayer, and there was a sense of 
community and activism. It was an 
activist church. 

Then I started to feel that Jesus 
was after me a little bit, something 
I thought would never happen. I 
thought I wouldn’t have to worry 
about a conversion experience, be- 
cause there was no reason to have 
them. What actually happened 
was, I had had an abortion, and I 
was hemorrhaging. I had been very 
drunk, but I got sober just like that. 
You know the way adrenaline can 
sober you up. 

My self-esteem was so poor— 
this was 1985—that I wouldn’t get 
help. I wouldn’t even call my 
friend Pammy who I wrote about 
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turned to the wall and said out 
loud, “I would rather die.” And I 
really meant it. All of my friends 
were left-wing, mostly atheists, and 
Jesus would not leave. It was really 
awful. 


Radix: You somehow knew it was 
Jesus? 


Lamott: I knew it was Jesus. I could 
tell it was Jesus. He was as clear or 
as real as either of you are right 
now. I wouldn’t look at him, and I 
turned my back to him, but I could 
tell he was still there. He didn’t 
care whether I responded or not; 
he just showed up. That was the 
visit. 

After that, I felt really confused 
and upset. I went back to church, 
and I still didn’t stay for the ser- 
mon. I just started to get that jun- 
gle-drummy feeling that every- 
where I went the jungle drums 
were beating and he was there. I 
don’t know if you remember when 
Marie, the mother in All New Peo- 


ple, talks about feeling as if this 
stray cat was everywhere she went, 
and wanted her to open the door, 
and let her in, because she wanted 
some milk. Marie was always 
saying, “Shoo, shoo, shoo, shoo,” 
but it was Jesus and finally it} 
just wore her out, because she 
couldn’t go anywhere where he 
wasn’t. 

This is very blasphemous, but at | 
the moment of my conversion—it 
was actually a moment of resigna- 
tion—I said, “F___ it, I quit.” I was 
just so exhausted. I had tried toy 
avoid it and then I felt as though, , 
“Okay, I'll open the door,” which is 4 
the classic imagery. “Behold, I| 
stand at the door and knock.” So I{ 
opened the door and just said, , 
“What?” I felt as if I had put out! 
food and water, and of course, , 
ironically, I was being given food | 
and water. From then on I started | 
staying through the sermons, but I | 
was still drinking. 


Radix: This is shortly after you be- - 
gan attending this church? 


Lamott: This is probably a year 
later, and I wasn’t going to the 
church regularly. I was going once 
a month, sometimes twice a month. 
Sometimes I would go for 15 min- 
utes. I was sick. 

People gave me a wide berth, 
which I appreciated. They didn’t 
crowd me. They didn’t try to con- 
vert me. They didn’t try to con me. 
They didn’t try to get anything out 
of me. They just sort of held a space 
for me to be there, and to get in- 
volved. 

In fact, I was baptized about six 
months after I got sober, which was 
in July ’86. I didn’t pick the music, 
but they sang “There Is a Balm in 
Gilead,” and that really felt like the 
ultimate truth as I understood it. 
All of a sudden I got that voracious 
hunger you get when you're a baby 
Christian. 

Then C. S. Lewis started to make 
a little sense to me. It is really hu- 
miliating to be an intellectual who 
was having this experience. I al- 
ways thought it was as if Casper 
the Friendly Savior came to pick 
me. 


(Radix: So you began to read? 
[Lamott: I read Mere Christianity 
jover and over and over. His writ- 
ing is very pure and very sweetly 
funny. It made me feel that you 
icould be a Christian intellectual 
land be cerebral and funny. I was 
isurprised that really smart people 
icould be Christians. Before, that 
Inever made sense to me, since [| 
had been raised to “pooh pooh” 
iChristianity. 

| Another book that was giganti- 
cally important around the time of 
imy conversion was Malcolm 
iMuggeridge’s Jesus Revisited. The 
way I heard about that was 
through someone in a recovery 
‘program for alcoholics. It’s a fan- 
itastic book. I had been raised with 
Muggeridge being seen as an im- 
portant cultural reference because 
he was such an old curmudgeon 
and iconoclast. I couldn’t believe 
he was a Christian. That gave me 
that weird feeling that you could 
‘be smart and difficult, and a Chris- 
tian. Because | thought that Chris- 
tian meant being sweet and cowed 
‘and submissive; I didn’t know you 
‘could be a hell-raiser. That book 
blew me out of the water. The book 
he wrote about Mother Teresa was 
also very powerful, Something Beau- 
tiful for God. 

He wrote another book about his 
own struggles with power and 
prestige—and women. It moved 
me to tears, and I also read Mugge- 
ridge over and over. He was a 
voice that made me feel, “This is 
going to be okay.” 

I loved Thomas Merton too. It’s 
funny, because these writers were 
all men and I was a staunch femi- 
nist, but Merton was like one of us. 
New Seeds of Contemplation was so 
pure and sweet, food for the soul. 

As C. S. Lewis says in Mere Chris- 
tianity, the whole concept of a guy 
who comes to earth to live very 
briefly and then dies and even 
though he is God’s self-expression 
on earth—that idea is just so goofy 
that it has a ring of truth to it. To 
this day people will want to 
have an interesting argument 
with me and I say, “I really 
cannot have an interesting argu- 


Astrobiography 


I have this friend in science 

who tells me how he learned 
astrophysics. It goes something 
like this: You first lean so closely into 
the source of things that 

distant stars, whole galaxies, 
collapse as if into the eye 

of a great storm called God. 

And what is important then 

is how long you can hold your own 
eye open to the center of mystery— 
which is your lens— 

as if you’d just discovered 

some incomprehensible 

petroglyph in a dark cave 
somewhere under France maybe 
only you have no light 

but your own imagination 

and the ocean called language. 
Then as if the universe itself 


were lethal oxygen 


you breathe wonder in 


slowly 


at the speed of lightheadedness. 


—Edward Higgins 


ment with you about it.” 

It boils down to the words of 
that song, “I Know Whom I Have 
Believed.” It says, “I don’t know 
what grace means. I don’t know 
why I am chosen, or chased down. 
But I know who I believe in, 
and I know who I am willing to 
trust my life to, and that is the level 
at which I am going to be operat- 
ing from now on.” 

I remember Muggeridge in Jesus 
Rediscovered, saying he knows that 
it is ludicrous on some level, but 
when he thought about what we 
are asked to believe about infinite 
carpets of space extending through 
infinity from the earth in every di- 
rection, and the millions of uni- 
verses as big as our own, he said, 
“It is not any weirder to me 


that Jesus came down as God’s son 
to buy me back from the world.” 

I have a priest friend who I used 
to try to badger with that Bertrand 
Russell essay, “Why I Am Not a 
Christian.” It is very linear, very ra- 
tional. To shoot holes in Christian- 
ity is like shooting fish in a barrel. 
Before I was a Christian I would 
take walks with my friend and he 
said, “When you live in the world, 
it’s as if you are in a pawn shop. 
What Jesus did was to come into 
the pawn shop and say to the 
owner, ‘I am going to take her 
place on the shelf. I am going to sit 
there, so she can go out and have 
her life back. The sky back, the 
trees back, the cat, her heart, her 
freedom. I am going to pay what- 
ever she costs.’” Even before I un- 
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William Everson: 


The Light 
the Shadow Casts 


Five interviews with the late Will- 
iam Everson/Brother Antoninus and 
corresponding poems from the poet's 
archives, edited and introduced by 
Clifton Ross. 


This collection of interviews with 
one of the greatest Christian poets 
and thinkers of the twentieth cen- 
tury was completed just a few months 
before Everson's death in 1994. In 
these interviews, Everson discussed 
a range of subjects including Jungian 
psychology, Christian poetics as well 
as his own personal history written 
in "the crooked lines of God." 
William Everson: The Light the 
Shadow Casts was co-published by 
New Earth Publications (U.S.A.) 
and Stride Publications (U.K.) in a 
very limited edition with only a small 
number of copies made available in 
the U.S.A. 

For a copy of William Everson: The 
Light the Shadow Casts send $14.95 
(Check or money order) to New 
Earth Publications, PO. Box 4790 
Berkeley, CA 94704 (CA residents 
add 8.25% sales tax). 


Other titles from New Earth Publications 
Quetzalcéatl by Ernesto Cardenal 
($9.95) © The Inclusive Gospel of 
Mark, trans. Steven Hayes-Lohrey 
($8.95) © Voice of Fire, Communiques 
and Interviews with the Zapatista Na- 
tional Liberation Army, ed. Clarke and 
Ross ($7.95)® Schooling the Genera- 
tions in the Politics of Prison, ed. 
Chinosole ($11.95)® For a complete list 
send an SASE to New Earth Publications. 
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derstood it, I got that what he was 
saying was true. 

I had such a hunger for there to 
be difficult artistic people who 
were Christians because it has been 
such an atheistic realm. 


Radix: What realm are you think- 
ing about? 


Lamott: The cultural realm—the 
great writers. But of course, then 
that turns out not to be true. I also 
read a lot of thrillers and murder 
mysteries; it’s not that I just read 
novels written by Christians. When 
I travel, I usually take along these 
really terrible Christian novels be- 
cause the world of publishing and 
promoting is so toxic that I want to 
be reading stuff that mentions 
Scripture a lot. 


Radix: That whole world is hard 
for you to deal with? 


Lamott: Publishing? Yes, it’s terri- 
ble. It’s like being inside a Philip 
Roth novel. It taps into my mental 
mania, my sadomasochism, my 
feelings about “less than” and 
“more than” and “better than.” It 
gets into that ism of alcoholism— 
the “I, self, me.” You go out there 
and are just promoting yourself. 


Radix: You wrote a review for 
the Chronicle of a terrible Pat Rob- 
ertson book, and you confessed 
that you kind of enjoyed reading 
those books. What attracts you to 
them? 


Lamott: Well, what I was saying is 
that I read thrillers that are well- 
enough written that I can get im- 
mersed in them, but at the same 
time have Christian themes and 
people and prayer. When the char- 
acters don’t know what else to do 
they don’t resort to a better crimi- 
nologist, they resort to prayer and 
meditation and discernment. There 
is this guy, who I’m sure is com- 
pletely right wing, named Frank 
Peretti, who has some huge best- 
sellers. They are totally fun. When I 
have traveled with his books in my 
purse, I have felt kind of grounded 
by him. 


Radix: From a sociological point | 
view it’s fascinating. It’s interestin 
that you actually get somethin 
from his books. 


Lamott: It’s embarrassing tox 
When I travel I want to put thos 
brown-paper-bag covers on, lik 
we put on in the eighth grad 
when we were reading Candy, ani 
we wrote The Rise and Fall of the Re 
man Empire on the outside. Becaug 
I feel that if people see me readin; 
these books they’Il think I am suc) 
a yahoo. I read them partly becaus 
they are full of Scripture, and the 
are easy reads. 

The Pat Robertson book I rej 
viewed is hysterical and danger 
ous. But I bet it has sold a coupl 
million through Christian stores. 


Radix: The media’s perception i 
that Christians are all right wing— 
and a majority may be. But ever 
though they’re a minority there ar« 
millions of Christians who cal 
themselves evangelicals who are 
not of that mindset. 


Lamott: After I wrote the Pat Robi 
ertson review I got on this righ 
wing phone list. I think that my 
phone number was being faxec: 
around the country because - 
started getting all of these calld 
from people who claim to be Chris« 
tians. I’d get these messages over 
the phone, especially from people 
in the South, saying “Hi, Ms. La: 
mott. I read your little attack on 
Mr. Robertson. Now, he is a very 
good man, and I guess you think 
you are funny. But I know some- 
body else who thinks you’re funny, 
and it’s not the Lord.” 


Radix: Was there a social cost fon 
you when you became a Christian? 
Did you lose friends? 


Lamott: It was scary to me. Mostly 
my friends see this as my little 
blind spot. They see that it did help 
me and changed my life, and I am 
a pretty happy person a lot of the 
time now. I am prospering, and of 
course I would lay that all directly 
at the feet of Jesus. They roll their 
eyes, and say, “Well, whatever, 


he’s doing better.” 

) Every so often I trick somebody 
into coming to our church, and 
When they come they usually stay. 
Ne have this preacher now named 
7eronica, a black woman, and she 
' outrageous. You go there and 
tealize that you are sick, and she’s 
sot the cure. I would go there ev- 
ary day if I could get away with it. 

| The family kind of rolls its eyes 
at my brother and me and thinks, 
/At least you're sober.” My friends 
are so relieved that I don’t try and 
et them to convert (although I se- 
tretly and subversively do). All I 
ran say is, “If you want what I’ve 
Cot you ve got to do what I do.” I 
0 to church, and I read the Bible, 
and I pray. I pray like a mother, 
and my prayers are answered. 


a In your new novel, you 
write a lot about tennis, very con- 
vincingly. Did you play tennis? 


iLamott: Yes. I was a little tennis 
star in the northern California ten- 
inis world. I was just one of those 
people who are enormously gifted 
athletically, but I didn’t have the 
champion mindset. I had a partner 
who was less gifted athletically but 
much better in her head. She went 
lout on the court and assumed she 
lwas going to win. She didn’t think 
about it. She could be playing 
somebody who was ranked higher 
or she would play somebody who 
was about equal, which is the most 
frightening thing. She just assumed 
she was going to win. 

- I don’t think I ever played a 
match that I assumed I was going 
to win. Every time I went out on 
the court I was rattled. I was scared 
the whole time I played. 

It’s very strange to think that 
that’s what I did with my child- 
hood. When we didn’t have tourna- 
ments, I would be at the courts at 
nine in the morning and I would 
play off and on until five. I lived 
and breathed tennis. 


Radix: Do you have a new project 
in mind? 


Lamott: I’m writing a kind of faith 
book, the way that Bird by Bird 


Auschwitz 


When our video ended we flicked on the news 
The 50th anniversary of the liberation of Auschwitz 
A survivor claiming to be an atheist said God 


took a seven-year vacation 


I thought it strange to criticize a god he doesn’t believe in 
but I don’t have to live with the horrors he’s seen 


Our children sleep as snowflakes 
accumulate in our silent yard 


We'd just been watching “Tender Mercies” 
Robert Duvall is a country singer 

with enough hope to climb from a bottle 
After his daughter died in a crash 


he’s hoeing the garden 


as if to break up the big questions 


Our children sleep as snowflakes 
accumulate in our silent yard 


I know two men whose wives are dying 
Blurry prayers are all I have to offer 


—D.S. Martin 


might be said to be a writing book 
or Operating Instructions might be 
said to be a parenting book. So I 
am doing these short takes. I have 
an internet column and I have 
been using that as a way to get this 
faith book written in four and five 
page segments. It is very Christian 
obviously. There’s a lot of Jesus 
talk. 

There is a chat room at the end 
of my column, and they have these 
very spirited conversations about 
me. It’s almost offensive to me that 
they’re talking about me behind 
my back. There is a whole group 
of boosters, and they say all these 
really nice things about me. Then 
there are people who hate the Je- 
sus talk, and they type these long 
diatribes against me. 

I think, “Gee, they act so of- 
fended as if they are being forced 
to read me.” To read me on the in- 
ternet, you really have to go to 
some effort. There are going to be 
a hundred articles to choose from. 


It’s not as if I’m foisting my views 
on anyone. 


Radix: Did you find yourself sur- 
prised when you wrote your latest 
novel that you picked up Rosie, or 
did you always know you wanted 
to stick with those characters? 


Lamott: I felt for a long time that I 
wanted to work with them again. 
And I had wanted to write a tennis 
book for a long time. I really 
wanted to delve into that world, 
and the effects of competition, 
which I think is terrible. I was 
semi-destroyed by it. I was just a 
wreck and so afflicted with that 
feeling of being “less than.” 


Radix: Can you still play tennis to 
enjoy it? 


Lamott: I play with an old friend 
and enjoy it, but we don’t com- 
pete. I can not compete any- 
more. @ 
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1. Faith in Film: Franco Zeffirelli’s 
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|Beasts and Saints continued) 


constantly bounding ahead, trek- 
ing through centuries of medieval 
jnistory and literature; I was never 
entirely able to keep up with her, 
lbut found her prose enchanting. 

| De Waal’s introduction wasn’t 
quite as inspiring, or as true to the 
text at hand, as Waddell’s notes 
were. An attempt to tie in contem- 
porary environmental concerns 
seemed misplaced, as did her ten- 
dency to veer outside the Christian 
jtradition toward a kind of univer- 
lsalism. She also seemed to find a 
igreater spiritual profoundity in 
ithese stories than I did. Neverthe- 
less she had compelling things to 
isay, particularly in her discussion 
of the imagination’s place in redis- 
covering the “wholeness of the 
Christian tradition,” and in her re- 
flections on the images of harmony 
between humans and animals. 

Last but not least, Robert Gib- 
bings’ woodcuts are an inseperable 
part of the artistry and imaginative 
quality of these stories. The best 
woodcuts are framed in such a 
way that they appear to form a 
window through which we peer 
into the world of these stories. St. 
‘Columba’s White Horse weeps at 
Columba’s impending death; 


(Vocation continued) 


limited solutions and answers in 
my vocational calling are because 
the answers I expected related to 
an individual career lived out with 
Christian values. I wondered if 
God had been speaking loudly and 
clearly, but the answer looked so 
strange that I didn’t want to believe 
it. I wonder if “calling” is not 
about an individual career, but 
rather that a Christian’s primary 
calling is to be and to build the 
church. 

The church is a grounded, lo- 
cated, multigenerational, multicul- 
tural, multiclass gathering that is 
focused on God’s work in a partic- 
ular place. I have come to believe 
that our calling is to a community. 
It is a group concept, not an indi- 
vidual one. The substance of our 
work has so much more signifi- 
cance than being a successful busi- 


clouds rest on dark mountaintops; 
and the heads of Columba, his man 
Diarmid, and the horse are all three 
bowed—except that Columba has a 
smile on his face. 

St. Brendan’s sea monsters are 
viewed underwater, as they rise up 
to “make merry,” with Brendan’s 
little boat perched vulnerably atop 
the scene; at the end of the story 
some of these creatures are pic- 
tured swimming back down to the 
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depths, the largest of them looking 
delightfully harmless with a wide- 
eyed grin. And St. Benno’s frogs, 
side by side, the marsh grasses ris- 
ing up before them, appear to be 
looking toward heaven and waiting 
patiently to be allowed, once again, 
to sing their vehement praise. Hl 


Krista Faries is on the Radix staff and 
does free-lance editing. She has an M.A. 
in English Literature. 
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ness person, teacher, etc.; you fill 
in the blank. Our work is to be 
and to build the body of Christ, 
God’s incarnation, God’s physical 
presence on earth. 

Having grown up in church, I 
realize that the phrase, the body of 
Christ, is a phrase that rolls off my 
tongue easily. But it means that 
we are members together to be 
Christ’s physical presence. What 
an honor. The particulars of career 
seem insignificant beside that high 
calling. I wonder if we place too 
much priority on our careers and 
jobs and as a result spend too 
much time thinking about and ana- 
lyzing things that don’t really 
make that much difference. Al- 
most without exception the New 
Testament documents were writ- 
ten with one clear goal, the devel- 
opment of local congregations that 


can embody the life and teachings 
of Jesus Christ and draw others 
into the worshiping and mission- 
ary community of God’s kingdom. 
As the church, we immerse our- 
selves in worship, and the Word, 
living out our occupations as ex- 
pressions of our corporate voca- 
tion. 

What is the reference point for 
my life? Does my rootedness in 
the local expression of Christ’s 
body, my church, inform how I 
spend my time, my money? Does 
that rootedness help me decide 
whether I move somewhere for 
school, for a job, for a relationship, 
etc.? Or is church something that I 
try to squeeze in, assuming | am 
not too busy at work? Do I give 
money as I can to the church and 
only after I have made the more 
important decisions around job, 
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Meditation 


Novelist and Believer 


Flannery O'Connor 


t its best, our age is an age of searchers and discoverers. At its 

worst, it is an age that has domesticated despair and learned to 
live with it. The fiction that celebrates this last state will be the least likely to tran- 
scend its limitations, since, when the religious need is banished successfully, it usually 
atrophies, even in the novelist. The sense of mystery vanishes. A kind of reverse evolu- 
tion takes place. The whole range of feeling is dulled. 

Searchers are another matter. Pascal wrote in his notebook, “If I had not known You, I 
would not have found You.” Unbelieving searchers have their effect even on those of us 
who believe. We begin to examine our own religious notions, to sound them for genu- 
ineness, to purify them in the heat of our unbelieving neighbor's anguish. What Chris- 
tian novelist could compare his concern to that of Camus? 

We see in much of the fiction of our time a kind of sub-religion, which expresses its 
ultimate concern in images that have not yet broken through to show any recognition of 
a God who has revealed himself. As great as much of this fiction is, as much as it reveals 
a wholehearted effort to find the only true ultimate concern, as much as in many cases it 
represents religious values of a high order, I do not believe that it can adequately repre- 
sent the central religious experience. That, after all, concerns a relationship with a su- 
preme Being recognized through faith. It is the experience of an encounter, of a kind of 
knowledge that affects the believer's every action. It is Pascal’s experience after his con- 
version—and not before. 

What I say here would be much more in line with the spirit of our times if I could 
speak to you about the experience of such novelists as Hemingway and Kafka and Gide 
and Camus, but all of my own experience has been that of the writer who believes, 
again in Pascal's words, in the “God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and not of the philos- 
ophers and scholars.” This is an unlimited God who has revealed himself specifically. It 
is one who became man and rose from the dead. It is one who confounds the senses and 
the sensibilities, one known early on as a stumbling block. There is no way to gloss over 
this specification or to make it more acceptable to modern thought. This God is the ob- 


ject of ultimate concern— and he has a name. 


—Adapted from Mystery and Manners 
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Jesus inthe Movies 


Peter T. Chattaway 


When tt comes to filming the greatest story ever told, everybody has an angle .. . 


or many people, film is their 
F first and most memorable 

encounter with history. Films 
recreate the past and make it come 
alive. They can also reflect a soci- 
ety’s changing values, as well as at- 
tempts by that society to come to 
terms with its past and to draw les- 
sons from it for the future. 

This is especially true for films 
about religious history in general, 
and for films about Jesus in particu- 
lar. Through these films—or, in the 
case of some periods, the absence 
of such films—we can detect 
changing attitudes toward religion, 
history, and the roles of art and 
popular culture. 

Just as some have divided the 
quest for the historical Jesus into 
three parts, the portrayals of Jesus 
in film can also be roughly divided 
into three periods, each with its 
own distinctive traits. In the first 
period, which spanned the history 
of the silent era, filmmakers used 
gospel imagery to bring a degree of 
respectability to the cinema— 
regarded by many at that time as a 
vulgar gimmick for the lowbrow 
riffraff—and to attract audiences 
who were familiar with stories and 
images of Jesus. Some of those 
early directors even mined the past 
for arguments with which they 
could address the pressing social 
concerns of their own day. 

Films about Jesus came to an 
abrupt end with the arrival of 
sound in the 1920s, and it wasn’t 
until the 1950s that directors began 
once again to produce films based 
on the Gospels. But these films for 
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the most part studiously avoided 
any direct portrayal of Jesus him- 
self; like Rudolf Bultmann and 
those who followed him, the films 
of this period regarded Jesus as im- 
possible to decipher, so Hollywood 
did its best to tell stories around Je- 
sus while bracketing him off and 
paying scant attention to him as a 
character in his own right. 

That changed in the 1970s. Just 
as the “Third Quest” for the histori- 
cal Jesus was getting underway, 
with its renewed emphasis on his 
Jewishness, a series of musicals, 
documentaries, comedies, and nar- 
rative dramas flourished, in which 
Jesus and his historical circum- 
stances were taken very seriously. 
Moreover, filmmakers in this pe- 
riod once again saw in the life of Je- 
sus a way to address the concerns 
of their own day, from the hippie 
counter-culture to the legacy of the 
Holocaust, which the Jesus films of 
previous decades had ignored. 

The pioneers of cinema were also 
the pioneers of the Bible movie. 
Just as the earliest movies prom- 
ised to recreate real life, the earliest 
Bible movies promised to recreate 
paintings and passion plays, which 
were already the accepted means 
by which artists could represent 
the life and work of Jesus. 

The Lumiere brothers, two entre- 
preneurs who opened the first mo- 
vie theater in 1895, also released 
The Passion in 1897. It was the first 
of at least 16 films in the silent era 
to be based on a passion play. Six 
of them had already been released 
by the time George Mélies, the ma- 


gician who would achieve his 
greatest fame with A Trip to the 
Moon (1902), upped the ante with 
Christ Walking on the Water in 1899. — 

Other filmmakers turned to the 
gospel’s spin-offs for material on 
the New Testament. In one prece- 
dent-setting case, the Kalem Com- 
pany produced the first adaptation 
of Ben-Hur in 1907 without secur- 
ing the legal rights to Lew Wal- 
lace's 1880 novel. As a result, Wal- 
lace’s estate successfully sued 
Kalem for $25,000 in damages. Ben- 
Hur would be filmed once more be- 
fore the end of the silent era, in 
1925. The silent era also saw four 
adaptations of Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz’s 1895 novel Quo Vadis? and a 
handful of films based on Oscar 
Wilde’s play Salome. 

Typically, however, such films 
were accorded little to no artistic or 
religious merit. Kalem’s Ben-Hur 
was little more than a chariot race 
pulled from its context, while the 
Biblical trappings were a lame ex- 
cuse to watch Salome’s seductive 
dance. Such commercial exploita- 
tion of the Bible did little to resolve 
the tension that already existed be- 
tween the church and the theater. 
Actor James O’Neill had been sen- 
tenced to prison in 1879 for trying 
to play Christ on a San Francisco 
stage during the Lenten season. 
And when Zukor tried to secure 
the North American distribution 
rights to the Lumiere brothers’ Pas- 
sion, he met resistance from priests 
who claimed that Christ belonged 
in the cathedral, not in the theater. 

But not all churches were op- 


sosed to the emerging artform. As 


tion Army was incorporating short 
films about Jesus into their 135- 
minute multimedia presentation 
Soldiers of the Cross. In the decades 
to come, with the epics of D. W. 
Griffith and Cecil B. DeMille, 
priests and rabbis soon became ac- 
tive participants in film produc- 
tion, serving as technical advisors 
on the set. 

For these directors, history was 
not just a spectacle from the past— 
though it was that, too—but an op- 
portunity to engage with the 
present. Historical accuracy lent 
their films, and therefore their ar- 
guments, credibility. As the public 
grew increasingly fascinated with 
archaeological discoveries in the 
Middle East, the commodification 
of historical settings and props be- 
came a way to sell their films. 

The financial benefits became ob- 
vious when the Kalem Company in 
1913 released From the Manger to the 
Cross, the most financially success- 
ful film in their history. It was the 
first feature-length treatment of Je- 
sus’ life, and it benefited from the 
footage shot in Palestine and 
Egypt; one famous image showed 
Joseph and Mary resting by the 
Sphinx. But nowhere was the devo- 
tion to period detail more deliber- 
ately, and spectacularly, employed 
than in Intolerance, the artistically 
ambitious film Griffith produced in 
1916 to follow up his enormously 
successful Birth of a Nation (1912). 
In the end, Intolerance turned out to 
be a financial disaster, but Griffith 
had every reason to expect it 
would be a success. 

Intolerance was, almost literally, 
four films in one. Griffith jumped 
back and forth between stories 
from four different eras—the fall of 
Babylon, the death of Christ, the St. 
Bartholomew’s Day massacre, and 
a fictitious “modern story”—to 
show how intolerance, usually ex- 
pressed in religious terms, had 
harmed societies throughout the 
ages. 

But Grifffith also had a more im- 
mediate agenda in mind: to warn 
of the dangers of the Temperance 
movement. (Griffith released Intol- 


»arly as 1900, the Australian Salva- — 


From the Manger to the Cross 


Hollywood did its best to tell stories around 
Jesus while bracketing him off and paying 
scant attention to him as a character in his 


own right. 


erance only one year before Prohibi- 
tion became law in Canada, and 
four years before it became law in 
America.) This argument shapes 
Griffith’s treatment of the Christ 
story, which is both the briefest, 
most expedient, narrative in Grif- 
fith’s film and the one most closely 
linked to the modern story. 

Griffith focuses his life of Christ 
exclusively on two episodes, the 
wedding at Cana (John 2), where 
Jesus turned the water into wine, 
and the woman caught in adultery 
(John 7:53-8 :11). The point of the 
first episode is almost too obvious: 
by creating wine, Jésus legitimated 
its use and would appear to be at 
odds with the Temperance move- 
ment acting in his name. Moreover, 
Griffith shows Jesus calmly refus- 
ing a drink, to show that there is 
nothing to the rumor, spread by Je- 
sus’ enemies, that Jesus is “a man 
gluttonous and a winebibber” (a 
line Griffith lifts from Matthew 
11:19). 


Griffith’s attention to cultural 
minutiae set a standard by which 
other directors would try to catch 
the feel of an historical era, and it 
offered him a chance to address 
one other modern social problem, 
anti-Semitism. Protestants, fearful 
of the impact that such a film 
might have on American culture, 
were directing much of their para- 
noia at the Jews who had “gained 
control” of the new artform. Grif- 
fith hoped to rectify that by plac- 
ing Jesus in a thoroughly Jewish 
context. A rabbi directed the de- 
tails of the wedding at Cana, and 
Griffith hired “real, old-time ortho- 
dox Jews” to play Jesus’ fellow 
party-goers. When the gossiping 
Pharisees are introduced outside 
the wedding, a footnote on the in- 
tertitle explains that the Pharisees 
were “a learned Jewish party, the 
name possibly brought into disre- 
pute later by hypocrites among 
them.” 

Cecil B. DeMille’s The King of 
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Kings (1927) would narrow the fo- 
cus of blame for Jesus’ death to a 
single individual. When Pilate ex- 
presses a desire to release Jesus, the 
high priest tells him, “If thou, im- 
perial Pilate, wouldst wash thy 
hands of this man’s death, then let 
it be on me—and me alone!” When 
Jesus dies and Jerusalem is hit—in 
typically grand DeMille fashion— 
by a storm and earthquake, the 
high priest shouts into the wind, 
“Visit not thy wrath on thy people 
Israel—I alone am guilty!” Most 


come Hollywood’s most infamous 
form of self-censorship. Filmmak- 
ers now felt unprecedented pres- 
sure to play it safe. Jesus could no 
longer be a mere plot device, and 
studios could no longer drop him 
casually into films whenever a mar- 
riage needed someone’s blessing, 
as in The Woman of Lies (1919), or 
whenever a wrongly convicted 
prisoner needed his innocence 
proved, as in The Man Who Dared 
(1920) and The Great Redeemer 
(1920). 


Pasolini’s film was the nearest in tone to the 
historical text with which he worked. 
He captured the format of the gospel in a way 


no film had before. 


films about Jesus have omitted 
Matthew 27:25—the infamous 
verse in which the Jews cry out, 
“Let his blood be on us and our 
children”—but DeMille went one 
step further and explicitly exoner- 
ated the Jewish people. 

Characters from the Gospels 
were used in other silent films with 
a similar pedagogical intent. In 
Light at Dusk (1916), a former Rus- 
sian peasant, now a greedy capital- 
ist, learned the proper way to treat 
his factory workers after seeing a 
vision of Jesus. Restitution (1918) 
and What Shall We Do With Him? 
(1919) cast Jesus against Kaiser Wil- 
helm, portrayed here as a modern 
Antichrist. In The Eternal Magdalene 
(1919), the ringleader of an anti- 
prostitution drive changed his 
ways after Mary Magdalene ap- 
peared to him in a dream. Mother- 
hood: Life’s Greatest Miracle (1928) 
segued from a nativity scene to an 
anti-abortion morality play. 

In addition, the early 1920s were 
marked by a series of moral scan- 
dals, the most famous involving 
Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle, that left 
Hollywood scrambling to improve 
its image. The creation of the 
“Hays Office” in 1922, coupled 
with the stringent Hollywood Pro- 
duction Code of 1930, would be- 
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Portrayals of Jesus became more 
rare and increasingly reverent, 
which meant he was barely por- 
trayed at all. In a flashback in the 
original The Ten Commandments 
(1923), DeMille showed Jesus heal- 
ing a leper, but he kept the camera 
behind Jesus’ back so we could not 
see his face. Fred Niblo’s Ben-Hur 
(1925) kept Jesus just out of the 
frame, his hands gesticulating to a 
crowd from some offscreen plat- 
form. 

In fact, with the arrival of sound 
in the late 1920s, Jesus seemed to 
disappear from American films al- 
together. Artistically, film as a 
whole suffered from the new tech- 
nology. It had taken 30 years to de- 
velop visual techniques and a fluid 
storytelling style that could sustain 
a full-length treatment of Jesus’ life 
such as The King of Kings, but most 
of those techniques were lost as 
filmmakers became slaves to the 
microphone and the bulky sound 
equipment behind it. Cameras be- 
came motionless, cuts became in- 
frequent, and the dialogue, when it 
could be heard, was generally aw- 
ful. This raised the added problem 
of giving Jesus a voice. 

Thanks to centuries of paintings 
and sculptures, most people knew 
what Jesus looked like, but how 


did he sound? Filmmakers did not 
venture to guess, at first, and by 
the time they were comfortable 
with the medium’s new require- 
ments, they no longer wanted to 
risk recreating Jesus’ face. It was 
much safer to reissue the silent 
films with synchronized music and 
sound effects and, for almost three 
decades, films about Jesus became 
as much a part of the static, iconic 
past as the life of Jesus itself had 
been. 
ronically, when Hollywood fi - 
[ =» returned to the Gospels 
as a source for their newest 
films, Jesus had been reduced to a 
faceless soundbite. In a throwback 
to the 1920s, Salome (1953) and The 
Robe (1953) studiously kept their 
cameras behind Jesus’ back, but 
they did permit him to say a few 
sentences: a teaching from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, perhaps, or the 
famous cry, “My God, my God! 
why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Cathedral Films tossed such coy- 
ness aside when they released Day 
of Triumph in 1954. The film opens 
with Jesus telling the Parable of the 
Sower, boldly setting the tone for a 
film that intended to spread the 
gospel. Day of Triumph was the first 
new American film to cover the life 
of Jesus in 27 years, but this inde- 
pendent church-sponsored produc- 
tion remained something of an 
anomaly compared to the efforts of 
the major studios at that time. In 
fact, no major Hollywood studio 
would be that direct in its treat- 
ment of Jesus until MGM released 
their own King of Kings in 1961. 
That film came after a decade of 
dancing around the life of Jesus 
that began in 1951, when MGM re- 
leased Mervyn LeRoy’s adaptation 
of Quo Vadis? In that film, Jesus ap- 
peared in a static flashback mod- 
eled after Leonardo DaVinci’s The 
Last Supper. As in the silent era, so 
here: filmmakers had to rediscover 
ways to tell the story of Jesus, and 
they started by recreating other 
works of art. As such, these vig- 
nettes were little more than pious 
set-decorations in a decade’s worth 
of “gorgeously junky” historical 
epics that, more often than not, 
mined the Bible and its spin-offs 


‘or their story ideas. 


| There was at least one major rea- | 


son for this change of heart: televi- 
sion. Families were staying home 
for their entertainment, and sales 
of movie tickets plummeted. The 
studios needed something big and 
splashy to attract audiences, some- 
thing no TV studio could afford to 
produce. If grand spectacles— 
gladiators fighting beasts, naval 
battles in flooded stadiums—had 
lured the ancient Romans out of 
their homes, why not use them to 
lure modern Americans out of 
theirs? 

Of course, as in the silent era, it 
wasn’t enough to be merely spec- 
tacular. In what was arguably this 
century’s most conservative dec- 
ade, it became necessary to mask 
everything behind a thin veil of 
piety. Salome gained a small share 
of notoriety for Rita Hayworth’s 
striptease, but her suggestive dis- 
play was cleansed by a drastically 
rewritten script, in which Salome, 
now a proto-Christian believer, 
dances for Herod in an attempt to 
save the life of John the Baptist. 

William Wyler’s remake of Ben- 
Hur (1959) had just enough shots of 
the back of Jesus’ head to justify its 
claim to be “a Life of Christ,” but it 
gained its lasting fame on the 
strength of its sea battle and a pro- 
longed, fatal chariot race—neither 
of which had anything do with the 
life of Jesus. 

So closely linked was the ancient 
epic to the Bible, that stories about 
Romans and crucifixions were in- 
vested with a religious significance 
even if they had no Biblical con- 
tent. A narrator began Spartacus 
(1960), the story of a failed slave 
uprising, by setting it “in the last 
century before the birth of the new 
faith called Christianity, which was 
destined to overthrow the pagan 
tyranny of Rome and bring about a 
new society.” But the relationship 
between Jesus and Hollywood was 
still extremely tenuous. Jesus him- 
self almost never got a word in 
edgewise, and even if he did, his 
face was never shown. 

That finally changed with Nicho- 
las Ray’s King of Kings (1961), but 
even here, Jesus was relegated to a 


supporting role in his own life 
story. Ray began the film with 
Pompey’s conquest of Judea a full 
century before Jesus’ ministry and 
seemed far more concerned with 
the political machinations of Pon- 
tius Pilate, Herod Antipas, and a 
band of Zealots (including Barab- 
bas and Judas Iscariot) than he did 
with Jesus himself. 

Ray even kept Jesus at arm’s 
length for such crucial sequences 
as the Sermon on the Mount, 
much of which he shot from be- 
hind Jesus, as if to follow the old 
tradition of keeping his face hid- 
den. By the time Max von Sydow 
played Jesus in The Greatest Story 
Ever Told (1965), the ancient epic 
was a lumbering, dead genre. 
George Stevens filled his film with 
a seemingly endless string of 
high-profile cameos—culminating 
in John Wayne’s infamous appear- 
ance as the centurion who drawls, 
“Surely this man was the son of 
God”—but the movie didn’t sell. 
Originally four hours and 20 min- 
utes long, Stevens recut the film 
three times until over an hour’s 
worth of footage had been re- 
moved. But by then, no one 
seemed to care. . 

Nor did anyone have much rea- 
son to care. The Jesus films of this 


King of Kings 


period were singularly uninter- 
ested in presenting history as 
something other than just another 
setting for a decent, platitudinous 
sermon. Other Bible epics made oc- 
casional nods to contemporary his- 
tory—King Vidor’s Solomon and 
Sheba (1959), in a blatant allusion to 
the Arab-Israeli Wars, recast the 
traditionally peaceful Solomon as a 
warrior defending himself against 
neighboring countries—but the 
films about Jesus in this period re- 
mained strangely detached, with 
one exception: Pier Paolo Pasolini’s 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew, 
produced in Italy in 1964 and re- 
leased in America, to wide acclaim, 
in 1966. 

Pasolini, an avowed Marxist, was 
the first director to base his film on 
a single Gospel, without narrative 
or historical embellishment. He 
shot it in a neo-realist style, with 
natural Mediterranean landscapes 
and peasants for actors. As a result, 
Pasolini’s film felt unusually con- 
sistent and authentic. 

Pasolini said he preferred the 
Gospel of John because of his “ten- 
dency towards mysticism,” but he 
chose the Gospel of Matthew for 
the “passionate violence of [Jesus’] 
politics.” Matthew, he said, was 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Phillip E. Johnson ts a graduate of Harvard and the University of Chicago. He was a law clerk for Chief Justice 
Earl Warren of the Supreme Court and has taught law for over 20 years at the University of California at Berke- 
ley. Johnson is the author of Darwin on Trial, Reason in the Balance, and Defeating Darwinism. We talked 
in the living room of his Berkeley home where it became clear that he delights in taking on the “intellectual su- 


perstitions” of our day. — Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: Would you say that naturalism is the ruling 
philosophy of our society as a result of Darwinism, or 
was it its cause? Which came first? 


Johnson: Naturalism came first, that is, the intellec- 
| tual movement that started with the French Revolu- 
tion, the Enlightenment, and David Hume, who had 
essentially argued for a naturalistic view of reality, 

~ but couldn’t quite complete the argument because he 
didn’t have a satisfactory creation story. The best he could do was say, 
“Well, we can’t know that it required God.” That was a very advanced in- 
tellectual position in his day, when for most people the need for a Creator 
was self-evident from the creation. 

Darwin supplied the missing piece—the central, supporting pillar that 
says you can explain all of biological complexity and diversity without 
the need to bring a Creator into the picture because now we know how it 
happened; it happened by this purposeless, mindless process. That ena- 
bled naturalism to become the ruling philosophy, rather than the philoso- 
phy of certain advanced intellectuals, and it enabled the scientific profes- 
sionals, represented symbolically by T. H. Huxley, to overthrow the 
bishops, the church hierarchy, as the cultural authorities. 

So, today, if you want to know how things really are, you don’t go to 
the bishops of the Church of England. T. H. Huxley did not actually be- 
lieve in Darwin's theory—he didn’t believe natural selection had any- 
where near the effect that Darwin claimed, and he hardly ever referred to 
it. In fact, T. H. Huxley was very much like Stephen Jay Gould today in 
that respect. 

What Huxley believed in, and what Stephen Jay Gould believes in, is a 
naturalistic world view and the concomitant authority of science to tell us 
where life came from. So to Huxley, Darwin’s mechanism was sort of a 
“place holder.” 
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Radix: A place holder? 


Johnson: Yes, that is, it’s good 
enough that you can present it to 
the public and say, “This shows 
that you don’t need the Creator,” 
but it’s not the final answer. You 
expect eventually to replace it with 
something better. 


Radix: Your new book is intended 
in particular for students in their 
late teens. I’ve heard that the aver- 
age American, regardless of age, 
reads on the eighth-grade level, 
and having read your book, I don’t 
think it’s on the eighth-grade level. 


Johnson: Many people have 
pointed out to me that I have an op- 
timistic view. No, I don’t have the 
average teenager in mind, but 
rather the intellectually alert one. I 
say, “the bright 18-year-olds” actu- 
ally. It’s not so much a matter of 
having a huge IQ or anything, so 
much as being really interested. 


Radix: Do you sense that there’s 
interest in the topic in this age 
group? 


Johnson: Oh, yes. Particularly 
among motivated Christian kids 
who are just beaten over the head 
with evolution, and are told that 
Christianity is dead wrong. They 
may not care, or they might go into 
their shell. But there is a fair num- 
ber who really want to understand. 
My strategic sense is that they have 
to learn how the thinking is done, 
what good scientific thinking is like 
and what pseudo-scientific think- 
ing is like, because you never can 
win the argument on the basis of 
the number of pieces of evidence. 

The guardians of the official 
story with their research budgets 
always have more pieces of evi- 
dence. What you have to know is 
how they evaluate that evidence, 
how it turns into evidence, how a 
speck of bone turns into evidence. 
The classic pseudo-scientific ap- 
proach is to start out with a bias, a 
firm story, and then go to the evi- 
dence looking for confirming exam- 
ples. When you find things that 
don’t fit, no matter how many 
there are, you say, “Well, we'll put 
those in a drawer marked Un- 
solved Problems, and then we'll 
forget about them until somebody 
comes up with a solution.” 


Radix: I’m wondering what areas 
of indoctrination in naturalism, 
other than Darwinism, students in 
high school or college may be fac- 
ing. Are there other areas that peo- 
ple need to be on guard about? 


Johnson: Well, everything comes 
out of naturalism. It’s the starting 
point, but it’s not taught on the sur- 
face as an explicit doctrine. It’s 
taken for granted, so you get rela- 
tivistic morality. The “What gives 
you the right to judge?” kind of 
stuff. It’s simply a taken-for- 
granted assumption that when peo- 
ple talk about the “will of God,” 
they’re talking about their own will 
and projecting it onto this imagi- 
nary deity. 

Naturalism is the foundation for 
everything. The metaphysical as- 
sumptions are more basic than the 
specific issues that people argue 
about. Metaphysics is most power- 
ful when it’s unconscious. When 


A creationist is 
a believer in 
creation, that 
there’s a 
Creator. The 
timing and 

the details are 
secondary. 


you make it conscious, you've al- 
ready defanged it. 


Radix: What about your field of 
law? Do you feel that naturalism 
has made an impact there? 


Johnson: Yes, it has. I just finished 
a review of a criminal law book by 
James Q. Wilson. One of the things 
I point out is that Wilson is criticiz- 
ing the abuse/ excuse kind of thing. 
You explain why somebody did 
something and then get rid of pun- 
ishment. He’s criticizing that, and I 
point out that although his criti- 
cisms have merit, he’s got the crim- 
inal law wrong. All of this stuff 
peaked 30 years ago. Now we have 
a much more punitive criminal law 
than we did. 

One thing that’s happened is that 
the efforts to reform the insanity 
defense to make it conform to natu- 
ralistic scientific views flopped 
completely. The traditional insanity 
defense says that you are not guilty 
by reason of insanity only if you 
can prove that due to mental dis- 
ease you were incapable of under- 
standing the wrongfulness of your 
act. 

Everybody’s assumed to have 
free will, and everybody's assumed 
to have an innate knowledge of the 
difference between right and 
wrong. 

This is “the law written on their 
hearts” of general revelation. It’s 
not legal wrong, it’s moral wrong, 
which implies the existence of an 
objective moral order outside the 


law, to which the law itself is re- 
sponsible. 

This is based on Biblical theistic 
metaphysics. It makes no sense at 
all from a naturalistic view, where 
you're the product of your genes 
and your environment. 

So it’s fascinating to me that after 
having experimented with psychi- 
atric defenses that allowed the psy- 
chiatrist to explain your lack of free 
will, the whole thing collapsed. 
Psychiatrists themselves were so 
embarrassed by the fiasco that they 
agreed to go back to the old rules— 
that is, the American Psychiatric 
Association endorsed the reaction- 
ary (if you like) move back to old 
doctrines. 

In California, this change came 
about through an initiative passed 
by the people. In other places it 
was the legislature, the Congress. 
But, you see, public opinion has a 
much more direct impact in crimi- 
nal law than it does in college edu- 
cation or whatever. 


Radix: I was surprised at the statis- 
tic you quoted that something like 
90 percent of the American people 
don’t buy a completely naturalistic 
evolution. 


Johnson: That’s what the polls 
show. 


Radix: And half of that 90 percent 
don’t even believe in theistic evolu- 
tion, yet there’s this total-control 
grip on public education. How 
does that happen in a democracy? 
That 10 percent of the people con- 
trol what's being taught? 


Johnson: It’s fascinating, isn’t it? 
Of course, their answer to that is 
that in science a majority view 
doesn’t make right; it’s the applica- 
tion of the scientific method. So it 
wouldn’t matter if it were 1 per- 
cent. If 99 percent of the population 
thinks two plus two makes five, it’s 
still four. If they think the speed of 
light is something other than what 
it really is, they’re just wrong. So 
the scientific elite is not embar- 
rassed in the slightest by these fig- 
ures because their reading of the 
situation is that people are abys- 
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mally ignorant. They agree with 
the figures. 


Radix: But how do they maintain 
control? 


Johnson: Because of the mystique 
of the word science. One thing you 
always have to understand about 
poll results: they don’t measure in- 
tensity. So, to say that 88 percent of 
the public, or whatever exactly it is, 
will check one box rather than an- 
other doesn’t tell you whether they 
really care much about it. 

Public education is something 
that has gotten out of public con- 
trol. It’s in the hands of curriculum 
planners, government officials, 
teachers’ unions. There’s a whole 
culture of “educrats” who have es- 
tablished control over education in 
general. Lots of things go on in the 
schools that the public doesn’t like. 
But they’re told it’s none of their 
business, or they’re put off with 
palliatives. 

Because of this situation, educa- 
tors in the United States find it nec- 
essary to take a position that 
“We're not saying anything about 
religion.” What happens is, when 
they get in trouble with the public, 
when they have hearings before 
school boards and so on, they call 
on mainstream ministers who come 
in and say, “No problem.” 

When they hear “creationism,” 
their knees jerk, and they say, “Ah, 
ignorant fundamentalists are bring- 
ing Christianity into disrepute by 
causing this unnecessary conflict 
with science. We'll come out on the 
side of science to show we're re- 
spectable.” Liberal Christianity is 
an important part of this coalition. 


Radix: You talked in your book 
about the fact that we have to be 
careful about how we define the 
word evolution. And also the word 
creation. That term can be loaded 
too. Have you been in situations 
where people automatically think 
you believe in a young earth be- 
cause you believe in a Creator? 


Johnson: | was just having an in- 
teresting e-mail discussion about 
this with a very fine professor at 
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another campus of the University 
of California who’d heard me 
speak. He agrees with what I’m 
saying, but said, “The one thing I 
don’t understand is why you have 
allowed yourself to use that term 
‘creationist.’ Because in my part of 
the world that means the young- 
earth, Biblical literalists, and it has 
a very negative 
connotation. It 
really means 
you’re con- 
temptuous of 
the evidence. 
Why don’t you 
use a different 
term?” 

I thought 
about his ques- 
tion carefully. 
What I decided is, creation is too 
good a word to give up. I have to 
take it back and redefine it despite 
the difficulties. You can’t use a dif- 
ferent term, because then they'll 
just say, “Well, not only is he a 
creationist, but he’s lying about it.” 
You have to meet the problem 
head on. 

That’s why I always say—I’ve 
done this on a couple hundred talk 
shows—“I'm a creationist. Now let 
me tell you what that means.” In 
writing I say, “A creationist is a be- 
liever in creation, that there’s a 
Creator. The timing and the details 
are secondary.” 

Persons who believe in a God- 
guided evolutionary process are 
not Darwinists and not evolution- 
ists. They’re what I call “slow crea- 
tionists,” and they are no more ac- 
ceptable to the scientific 
mainstream than are young-earth, 
Biblical literalists. They don’t know 
that, but that is in fact the case. 

So, you see, the propagandists in 
the educational establishment will 
always try to give the vague im- 
pression that what they’re saying is 
consistent with some meaningfully 
theistic evolution. But it’s a snare. 
Because what they really mean is, 
evolution is an unguided, unsuper- 
vised, and purposeless process that 
produced human beings as an acci- 
dent. These words and definitions 
are just terrible to deal with. That’s 
why it’s so difficult a problem. 


I gave a lecture at the Universi; 
of San Francisco recently, and th 
nice professor came up to me afte 
ward, and said, “Oh, I agreed wit 
everything. Only you've got or 
thing wrong: science is defined t 
its adherence to naturalism. Whi 
you’re talking about is not sciena 
It’s religion.” 

That meant he didn’t agree wii 
me at all, because it will turn o1 
that religion means fantasy, 
means how you feel about thing 
But he could say, “Oh, there’s juy 
this one little thing you don’t wu. 
derstand.” And that one thing | 
the thing that gives the whos 
game away.. 


Radix: In your new book you dil 
sected Inherit the Wind, the mov 
about the Scopes trial, and dil 
cussed how that movie set tk 
agenda for how the Darwiniss 
Creationist dialogue is viewed 
America. One side point that inte: 
ested me was that William Jenning 
Bryan was a liberal Democrat wk 
had led political battles to prote; 
working people and farmers fro® 
the excesses of big business, an: 
that he was concerned about Soci: 
Darwinism and the abuses of unr: 
stricted capitalism. 


Johnson: He was also a champic: 
of women’s sufferage, by the waz 
Back in the days when it was ne 


taken for granted. 


Radix: I’m wondering if this issu: 
the results of Social Darwinism+ 
with the robber barons and impo? 
erished workers of the 19th cer 
tury—is something that any of tk 
major Darwinian theorists ta: 
about. I would think it is an emba 
rassing history. 


Johnson: Well, it is. Actually, on 
of my adversaries, Stephen Jz 
Gould, has done a pretty good jo 
on this. As I’ve often said to Stew 
when he’s not on one of his ha 
button trips, he can write a ver 
sensitive and thoughtful essay. H 
has a fair-minded essay on Bryai 
for example. And he’s often writte 
about the racism of the early Da 
winists. 


| Darwin himself wrote that white 
leople would exterminate all the 
ither races within a fairly short pe- 
iod of time. He wasn’t particularly 
idvocating it, it was just a natural 
lind of expectation, but you can 
ee how that could turn into a plan 
if action for somebody else. On the 
ither hand, Darwinism is also the 
joundation of socialism—because 
’s the foundation of everything 
i So Engels, Marx’s collabo- 
ator, was himself an amateur evo- 
utionary essayist. The Marxists 
,ad their own version of it. 

So Gould, who is sympathetic to 
ocialism—he’s certainly a social 
brogressive—is the kind of Dar- 
ivinist who doesn’t like classical 
Darwinism with its emphasis on 
vatural selection because that 
ounds too much like competition. 
t sounds too capitalistic. 

Natural selection has some of the 
same disadvantages as God: it sets 
imits onus. So that, for example, 
he idea that there are fundamental 
ifferences between males and fe- 
ales is—if you start with biol- 
»gy—a very plausible notion. But if 
you're a social progressive, you 
want to say, “No, we can remold 


a 

| at kind of Darwinist will tend 
(0 take the view that Darwinism ex- 
plains everything until the inven- 
‘ion of culture. Then it’s irrelevant. 
50 Gould and his fellows will be 
witheringly skeptical of any at- 
empt to apply natural selection to 
auman behavior. 

Now, that’s a very funny thing, if 
you look at what it means: When 
was culture invented? About 6,000 
years ago. That's the beginning of 
recorded history. It’s very close to 
the timetable of Bishop Ussher and 
the strictest Biblical creationists. 

The difference, of course, is that 
for Darwinists it’s not the creation 
of every thing—it’s just the creation 
of modern human beings, of our- 
selves. The creation of modern cul- 
ture then makes Darwinism irrele- 
vant, so you can attribute 
everything to culture. That allows 
you unlimited scope for social re- 
form. 

A very interesting battle goes on 
between the Darwinists, between 


‘Everybody makes 
metaphysical 
assumptions. There 
are people who 
understand what 
they’re doing 

and there are 
people who don't. 


Gould and Richard Dawkins, for 
example, over this. Dawkins votes 
Labor Party and also considers 
himself to be a social progressive. 
But Gould and the other Left Dar- 
winists think that Dawkins’s phi- 
losophy is inherently right-wing 
nonetheless. 

As a classical Darwinist, Daw- 
kins has said, “We are the products 
of our DNA; we are robots pro- 
gramed to make more DNA.” That 
doesn’t lead to socially progressive 
conclusions; it suggests that selfish- 
ness is inherent. There’s nothing 
we can do about it. So then, what 
does Dawkins say? He says, “Ah, 
but when we understand this, we 
can rebel against our genes. We can 
rebel against the program and 
strike out for freedom.” 

This is his creationism, because it 
makes no sense in terms of the un- 
derlying philosophy. The DNA 
made a big mistake. It made these 
robots who have the power to 
rebel, and to stop making more 
DNA. Using contraception, for ex- 
ample, limits family size, and the 
DNA shouldn't be allowing this. It 
made a big mistake. 

It’s almost Luciferian: it’s like 
“God created us; we’re going to 
rebel against God.” We're going to 
say, “We don’t have a duty to obey 
God.” Well, of course, that is ab- 
surd. It leads to the absurdity of 
human revolt against God. And I'd 
say the human revolt against the 
DNA god is just as absurd. 


But you can see why Dawkins 
has to make the move, intellectu- 
ally embarrassing as it is, because 
otherwise he’s trapped in this 
right-wing ideology where you 
can’t change human nature, and so 
on—and it’s unempirical. It’s easily 
refuted empirically. 

So why are we so willing to use 
contraceptives and to do other 
things that the DNA shouldn’t 
want us to do? Well, you have to 
have some ad hoc explanation for 
that. It’s the sort of problem they 
run into. 


Radix: You write that you saw a 
screening of Inherit the Wind when 
you were at Harvard, and you 
were an agnostic, but you didn’t go 
along with the crowd in booing 
Bryan and all that. Why were you 
reacting differently? 


Johnson: Well, by then I was a 
Christian-friendly agnostic. I can 
remember being sort of hostile to 
Christianity when I was in junior 
high school. My favorite book was 
Clarence Darrow’s autobiography. 
He was an intellectual model for 
me at that time. 


Radix: So your interest in Darwin- 
ism has deep roots? 


Johnson: Very deep roots. I’ve 
lived through this stuff. You can 
say it’s the story of my life, which 
helps explain my intensive involve- 
ment with the issue. I was a great 
admirer of the kind of Clarence 
Darrow-Bertrand Russell pseudo- 
rationalism. It’s the sort of thing 
that’s inherently appealing to im- 
mature minds, who want to think 
they’re smarter than anyone else. 
I plead guilty to having done 
that. 

I'd outgrown that pretty much 
by the time I was in college. By that 
time I would describe myself as a 
Christian-friendly agnostic. I ad- 
mired C. S. Lewis’s writings. I 
thought Screwtape Letters was an 
outstanding book, particularly. But 
I felt it’s too bad we can’t believe in 
that anymore. It’s for other people; 
it’s for the simple public. There are 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Jesus: The Compassionate God 


Ca cae 
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The crucifixion, panel of the Isenheimer Altar in Colmar, painted by 
Matthias Griinewald. 


This excerpt is taken from a collection 
of letters that the late Henri Nouwen 
wrote to his nephew Mark. 


* * * * 


The Isenheimer Altar was painted 
between 1513 and 1515 for the 
chapel at the hospital for plague 
victims in the small village of Isen- 
heim, not far from Colmar, a 
French town in Alsace. 

The artist was a man of such a re- 
tiring disposition, some say very 
melancholic as well, that historians 
are still unable to agree who he ac- 
tually was. According to most au- 
thorities, Matthias Gruenewald 
was the creator of this masterpiece. 
In it the whole pictorial Middle 
Ages is summed up and brought to 
its highest point. This work is not 
only the most spectacular altar- 
piece ever made, but also the most 
moving. 

The altarpiece is a multiple series 
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Henri Nouwen 


of panels. The front panel depicts 
Jesus’ death on the cross. On the 
second, Gruenewald has painted 
the Annunciation, the birth of Je- 
sus, and his resurrection. On the 
third, which consists of two panels 
on each side of a group of sculpted 
figures, you can see the tempta- 
tions of St. Anthony and his visit to 
the hermit Paul. 

Although I had read two book- 
lets by Wilhelm Nyssen before vis- 
iting this altar, the reality sur- 
passed any description or 
reproduction. When I saw the body 
of Jesus on the cross, tortured, ema- 
ciated, and covered with abscesses, 
I had an inkling of the reaction of 
the plague-stricken and dying suf- 
ferers in the 16th century. 

On this altar they saw their God, 
with the same suppurating ulcers 
as their own, and it made them re- 
alize with’a shock what the Incar- 
nation really meant. They saw soli- 


darity, compassion, forgiveness: 
and unending love brought to: 
gether in this one suffering figure: 
They saw that, in their mortal ano 
guish, they had not been left on 
their own. 

But they saw too, when the fron’ 
panel was opened out, that the torr 
tured body of Jesus, born of Maryy 
had not only died for them, but— 
also for them—had risen gloriously: 
from death. The same ulceratec 
body they saw hanging dead on 
the cross exudes a dazzling ligh® 
and rises upward in divine splen® 
dor, a splendor that is also in store 
for us. 

The two Anthony panels on bott! 
sides of the dramatic statuary re? 
minded the plague-ridden sufferers: 
that sharing in the divine glory 0: 
Jesus demands a readiness to share 
in his temptations as well. Anthony 
was the patron of the monastic or’ 
der that nursed the plague victims: 


and his life showed, without senti- 


mentality, that those who would 


follow Jesus are bound to have a 
narrow and frequently rocky road 
to tread. 

I remained at the Isenheimer Al- 
tar for more than three hours. Dur- 
ing that time I learned more about 
suffering and resurrection than 
from many days of reading. The 
crucified and risen Christ of Mat- 
thias Gruenewald is carved so 
deeply into my memory and imagi- 
nation now that wherever I go or 
stay I can call him to mind. I know 
now in a completely new way that 
if I am to succeed in fully living my 
life, in all its painful yet glorious 
moments, I must remain united to 
Jesus. 

As we drove back through the 
vine-covered hills of the Kaiser- 
stuhl, in Germany, I also came to 
understand better what Jesus 
meant when he said to his friends: 
“I am the vine, you are the 
branches. Whoever remains in me, 
with me in him, bears fruit in 
plenty: for cut off from me you can 
do nothing.” 

Remarkably enough, I’d already 
made up my mind last week to 
write to you this week about the 
suffering and resurrection of 
Christ. At that time I hadn't yet 
seen the Isenheimer Altar. Now I 
have a feeling that I had to see it in 
order to find the words I need for 
this letter. 

The record of the suffering and 
resurrection of Jesus forms the ker- 
nel of the “good news” that Jesus’ 
disciples intended to make known 
to the world. Jesus is the Lord who 
has suffered, died, was buried, and 
rose again on the third day. Every- 
one had to know about that. These 
were the “glad tidings”; and so 
they still are. You could say that 
everything else the four Gospels 
have to say about Jesus is intended 
to bring out the full significance of 
his suffering, death, and resurrec- 
tion. 

When I saw the Isenheimer Altar 
yesterday, this became clear to me 
again. Without the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus the gospel is a 
beautiful tale about an exception- 
ally saintly person, a tale that 


might inspire good thoughts and 
great deeds. But there are other sto- 
ries of that sort. The gospel is, first 
and foremost, the story of the death 
and resurrection of Jesus, and that 
story constitutes the core of the 
spiritual life. Gruenewald under- 
stood this and wanted to make it 
plain to the dying men and women 
of his time. 

Somehow I have to alert you to 
the truth that what this is all about 
(the suffering, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus) is the most funda- 
mental, the most far-reaching, 
event ever to occur in history. If 
you don’t see and feel that for 
yourself, then the gospel can be, at 
most, interesting; but it can never 
renew your heart and make you a 
reborn human being. And rebirth is 
what we are called to, a radical lib- 
eration that sets us free from the 
power of death and empowers us 


cern is to get better as quickly as 
possible. If that doesn’t happen, 
then we try to persuade ourselves 
or each other that it may not be as 
bad as it looks and to convince one 
another, often against all odds, that 
everything will be all right again. 
If, nevertheless, death does come, 
we are often surprised, taken back, 
disappointed, angry. 

Many sick people don’t have 
much understanding about their 
sickness, and often they die with- 
out ever having given much 
thought to their death. Jesus’ atti- 
tude was quite different. He en- 
countered suffering and death with 
his eyes wide open. Actually, his 
whole life was a conscious prepara- 
tion for them. Jesus didn’t com- 
mend them as desirable things, but 
he did speak of them as realities we 
ought not to repudiate, avoid, or 
cover up. 


They saw solidarity, compassion, 


forgiveness, and unending love 


brought together in this one suffering figure. 


to love fearlessly. 

When I saw Gruenewald’s paint- 
ings of the tortured, naked body of 
Jesus, I realized anew that the cross 
isn’t just a beautiful piece of art 
decorating the living rooms and 
restaurants of Freiburg; it is the 
sign of the most radical transforma- 
tion in our manner of thinking, 
feeling, and living. Jesus’ death on 
the cross has changed everything. 

What is the most spontaneous 
human response to suffering and 
death? The words that spring im- 
mediately to my mind are these: 
preventing, avoiding, denying, 
shunning, keeping clear of, and ig- 
noring. All of these words indicate 
that suffering and death don’t fit 
into our program for living. We 
react to them as uninvited, undesir- 
able, and unwelcome interlopers, 
and we want to show them the 
door as soon as we can. 

If we get sick, our primary con- 


On a number of occasions he 
foretold his own suffering and 
death. Quite soon after Jesus had 
comissioned his 12 disciples, he 
was already telling them: “The Son 
of man is destined to suffer grie- 
vously, to be rejected by the elders 
and chief priests and scribes and to 
be put to death, and to be raised up 
on the third day.” Not so long af- 
ter, he repeated this prophecy with 
the words: “Have these words con- 
stantly in mind: The son of man is 
going to be delivered into the 
power of men.” 

That even in those days people 
wanted to ignore reality is surely 
evident from Peter’s reaction. “Tak- 
ing Jesus aside, Peter started to re- 
buke him. ‘Heaven preserve you, 
Lord,’ he said , ‘this must not hap- 
pen to you.” Jesus’ reply is cutting. 
It would even appear that he re- 
garded Peter’s reaction as the most 
dangerous of all for those in quest 
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of a truly spiritual life: “Get behind 
me, Satan! You are an obstacle in 
my path, because you are thinking 
not as God thinks but as human be- 
ings do.” After that he told his dis- 
ciples yet again, and very plainly, 
that a person who wants to lead a 
spiritual life cannot do so without 
the prospect of suffering and death. 

Finding new life through suffer- 
ing and death: that is the core of 
the good news. Jesus has lived out 
that liberating way before us and 
has made it the great sign. Human 
beings are forever wanting to see 
signs: marvelous, extraordinary, 
sensational events or people that 
can distract them a little from hard 
reality. It isn’t without reason that 
we keep on looking for signs 
among the stars, whether they are 
stars in the skies or stars in the mo- 
vies. We would like to see some- 
thing marvelous, something excep- 
tional, something that interrupts 
the ordinary life of every day. That 
way, if only for a moment, we can 
play at hide-and-seek. But to those 
who say to Jesus: “Master... we 
should like to see a sign, “ he re- 
plied, “It is an evil and unfaithful 
generation that asks for a sign! The 
only sign it will be given is the sign 
of the prophet Jonah. For as Jonah 
remained in the belly of the sea- 
monster for three days and three 
nights, so will the Son of man be in 
the heart of the earth for three days 
and three nights.” 

From this you can see what the 
authentic sign is: not some sensa- 
tional miracle, but the suffering, 
death, burial, and resurrection of 
Jesus. The great sign, which can be 
understood only by those who fol- 
low Jesus, is the sign of Jonah, who 
also wanted to run away from real- 
ity, but was summoned back by 
God to fulfil his arduous task to the 
end. To look suffering and death 
straight in the face and to go 
through them oneself in the hope 
of a new God-given life, that is the 
sign of Jesus and of every human 
being who wishes to lead a spiri- 
tual life in imitation of him. It is the 
sign of the cross, the sign of suffer- 
ing and death, but also of the hope 
for total renewal. 

That’s why Matthias Gruene- 
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wald had the courage to confront 
the dying patients in the Isenheim 
hospital so directly with the terrible 
suffering of Jesus. He dared to 
show them what we all prefer to 
shut our eyes to, because he be- 
lieved that suffering and death no 
longer barred the way to the new 
life, but had become, through Je- 
sus, the way to it. 

If you look carefully you see that 
the cross painted by Gruenewald 
looks like a drawn bow with an ar- 
row. That is in itself a sign of hope. 
The tortured body of Jesus is 
bound to an arrow pointing toward 
the new life. 

So what, in concrete terms, are 
we to make of Jesus’ suffering and 
death? 

The spiritual life is a free life that 
becomes visible in compassion. I 
now want to help you to see and 
feel this more clearly. 

God sent Jesus to make free per- 
sons of us. He has chosen compas- 
sion as the way to freedom. That is 
a great deal more radical than you 
might at first imagine. It means 
that God wanted to liberate us, not 
by removing suffering from us, but 
by sharing it with us. Jesus is God 
who-suffers-with-us. Over time, 
the word sympathizing has become 
a somewhat feeble way of express- 
ing the reality of “suffering with” 
someone. Nowadays, if someone 
says, “I have sympathy for you,” it 
has a rather distant ring about it. 

The feeling, at least for me, is of 
someone looking down from 
above. The word’s original mean- 
ing of “suffering together with 
someone” has been partly lost. 
That's why I’ve opted for the word 
compassion. It’s warmer, more inti- 
mate, closer. For me, it’s taking 
part in the suffering of the other, 
being totally a fellow-human-being 
in suffering. 

God’s love, which Jesus wants to 
make us see, is shown to us by his 
becoming a partner and a compan- 
ion in our suffering, thus enabling 
us to turn it into a way to libera- 
tion. You’re probably familiar with 
the questions most frequently 
raised by people who find it diffi- 
cult or impossible to believe in 
God: How can God really love the 


world when he permits all that. 
frightful suffering? If God really, 
loves us, why doesn’t he put an; 
end to war, poverty, hunger, sick-. 
ness, persecution, torture, and all’ 
the other misery that we see every-. 
where? If God cares about me per-- 
sonally, why am I in such bad! 
shape? Why do I always feel so: 
lonely? Why am I still without a: 
job? Why do I feel my existence to: 
be so pointless? 

I’ve been preoccupied continu-- 
ally with these questions myself, , 
especially since I got to know the: 
poverty that exists in Central and | 
South America and saw how inno-- 
cent Indians are kidnapped, tor- - 
tured, and killed in the most cruel 
fashion. 

Paradoxically, it was there that I 
found the beginning of an answer! 
I discovered that the victims of ' 
poverty and oppression are often 
more deeply convinced of God’s | 
love than we middle-class people 
are, and that the question of the 
why of suffering was raised less by 
the people who had tasted suffer- 
ing themselves than by you who 
had only heard and read about it. 

Seldom have I seen so much 
trust in God as among the poor and 
oppressed Indians of Central and 
South America. While it seems to 
be getting more and more difficult 
for a lot of people, who have be- 
come increasingly well off during 
the last few years, to have a sense 
of the nearness of God in their day- 
to-day lives, many men and 
women in Latin America, whose 
suffering can be read on their faces, 
are filled with the Spirit when they 
tell how God gives them hope and 
courage. 

You will appreciate, of course, 
the deep impression this has made 
on me. I’ve gradually come to see 
that these people have learned to 
know Jesus as the God who suffers 
with them. For them, the suffering 
and dying Jesus is the most con- 
vincing sign that God really loves 
them very much and does not leave 
them uncared for. He is their com- 
panion in suffering. 

If they are poor, they know that 
Jesus was poor too; if they are 
afraid, they know that Jesus also 


as afraid; if they are beaten, they 


know that Jesus too was beaten; ° 


and if they are tortured to death, 
ell then, they know that Jesus suf- 
fered the same fate. For these peo- 
ple, Jesus is the faithful friend who 
treads with them the lonely road of 
suffering and brings them consola- 
tion. He is with them in solidarity. 
He knows them, understands 
them, and clasps them to himself in 
their moments of greatest pain. 

The statues of Jesus that I saw in 
ithe churches of San Pedro in Lima, 
and in those of Santiago at the lake 
of Atitlan in Guatemala, present an 
exausted man, scourged, crowned 
with thorns, and covered with 
wounds. I often found it horrible to 
look at; but for the Peruvians and 
Guatemalan Indians, this broken 
human being was their greatest 
source of hope. 

Perhaps this seems a bit remote, 
yet you and I too have experiences 
that make us sensitive to the com- 
passion of Jesus. A real friend isn’t 
someone who can solve all your 
problems or who has an answer to 
every question. No, a real friend is 
someone who doesn’t walk off 
when there are no solutions or an- 
swers, but who sticks by you and 
remains faithful to you. It often 
turns out that the one who gives us 
the most comfort is not the person 
who says, “Do this, say that, go 
there,” but the one who, even if 
there is no good advice to give, 
says, “Whatever happens, I’m your 
friend; you can count on me.” 

The older you become, the more 
you discover that your joy and hap- 
piness depend on such friendships. 
The great secret in life is that suffer- 
ing, which often seems to be so un- 
bearable, can become, through 
compassion, a source of new life 
and new hope. 

God has become human to be 
able to live with us, suffer with us, 
and die with us. We have found in 
Jesus a fellow human being who is 
so completely one with us that not 
a single weakness, pain, or tempta- 
tion has remained foreign to him. 
Precisely because Jesus is God and 
without any sin, he is able to expe- 
rience our sinful, broken, human 
condition so thoroughly that we 


Rebirth is what you 
are called to— 

a radical 

liberation that 

sets you free 

from the 

power of death 

and empowers 


you to love 


may say he knows us better than 
we know ourselves and loves us 
more than we love ourselves. 

No one else, however well dis- 
posed, is ever in a position to be 
with us so completely that we feel 
ourselves to be understood and 
loved without limit. We humans re- 
main too self-centered to be able to 
forget ourselves fully for the other 
person's sake. But Jesus does give 
himself fully, he holds nothing 
back for himself. He wants to be 
with us in so total a fashion that we 
can never again feel alone. 

Jesus is the compassionate God 
who comes so close to us in our 
weakness that we can turn to him 
without fear. The letter to the He- 
brews puts it in incomparably pro- 
found words: “He has been put to 
the test in exactly the same way as 
ourselves, apart from sin. Let us, 
then, have no fear in approaching 
the throne of grace, to receive 
mercy and to find grace when we 
are in need of help.” 

I hope that you can grasp some- 
thing of all this and take it to heart. 


The resurrection panel 


In the end, I think it is only through 
prayer that you can come to under- 
stand it. When you stand before 
God, vulnerable as you are, and let 
him see all there is of you, you will 
begin gradually to experience for 
yourself what it means that God 
has sent Jesus to be, in all things, 
God-with-you. Then you will begin 
to know that, by becoming a hu- 
man being in Jesus, God is offering 
you his divine life. Then you can 
ask yourself in a new way how you 
wish to conduct your own life. 


Henri Nouwen was a Catholic priest who 
taught at Utrecht (Netherlands), Notre 
Dame, Yale, and Harvard. He spent the 
last years of his life working with the men- 
tally handicapped at the L’Arche Commu- 
nity in Toronto. His many books include, 
Bread for the Journey, recently pub- 


lished by HarperCollins. 


From Letters to Marc about Jesus by 
Henri J.M. Nouwen. Reprinted by arrange- 
ment with HarperSanFrancisco, a division 
of HarperCollins Publishers, Inc. 
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Contact 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Serious science fiction movies can 
really push the edges, raising ques- 
tions about what it means to be hu- 
man. Director Robert Zemeckis’s 
movie Contact promises to be such 
a movie, at least as the story origi- 
nally unfolds. 

The ever-compelling Jodie Foster 
stars as scientist Ellie Arroway who 
listens to noise in the universe try- 
ing to decipher, amid the static and 
cacophony, patterns. Specifically 
patterns of non-human origin that 
indicate intelligence. 

A prologue to the movie explains 
the origins of Ellie’s obsession. As 
a young girl living with her wid- 
owed father, she spends hours on 
short-wave radio trying to make 
contact with people in distant 
places; the farther away they are, 
the more successful she feels. At 
one point she asks her sympathetic 
father if she can ever reach her 
mother and he answers that she’s 
too far away for that. So the radio 
is an expression of her loneliness. 
That the young Ellie then loses her 
father explains why years later she 
has intimacy problems: every hu- 
man she’s loved has left her, so 
she’s desperately trying to make 
contact with some other species. 

Posted to a research center in 
Puerto Rico, Ellie meets Palmer 
Joss (Matthew McConaughey), a 
writer concerned with how science 
and technology impact developing 
countries. Palmer is a former semi- 
narian who stopped short of be- 
coming a priest because— 
conveniently for the romantic sub- 
plot—he couldn’t deal with the cel- 
ibacy issue. But Palmer is still a be- 
liever, and, although I found the 
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Film 


character a little smarmy, the mo- 
vie does treat him respectfully. 
(Another character fills the tradi- 
tional movie role of religious psy- 


cho-nut.) 
Palmer tells Ellie about an expe- 


rience with God that changed his 
life, an experience “my intellect 
couldn’t touch.” She answers that 
she can’t imagine believing any- 
thing that isn’t scientifically verifia- 
ble. The film allows them both to 
make points in their ongoing argu- 
ments about faith, but never re- 
solves any issues. 

There’s an ambiguity in Contact 
that leaves room for a variety of in- 
terpretations—it’s the kind of mo- 
vie that people argue about. 

My husband, the science fiction 
buff, thought the film’s brief alien 
encounter was moving, because of 
the Christian images it evoked. At 
the end of a lifelong search for 


meaning, in the far reaches of the 
universe, you meet a loving father 
and realize you didn’t even need to 
leave home to do so. But Contact 
isn’t about encountering God, it’s 
about zooming through wormholes 
in the universe and encountering 
aliens. If it is consciously invoking 
Christian imagery, the result is con- 
fusing. 

A Christian biochemist once told 
me that studying microscopic life 
in the lab, with the continual dis- 
covery of pattern and design, was 
for him a way of worshiping God. 
While Contact doesn’t come close to 
making that kind of affirmation, it 
is surprising that a movie based on 
a book by the famously agnostic as- 
tronomer Carl Sagan suggests that 
there might be an intelligent de- 
signer behind the universe. Some- 
one designed those mysterious 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Joe Jackson/ Heaven & Hell 


Sony Classical 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Just when you think that every the- 
matic topic under the sun has been 
covered by pop artists, you get 
treated to a pleasant surprise. 
While standard pop fare generally 
turns on the axis of love (or lack 
thereof), pianist-vocalist-composer 
Joe Jackson opts to délve into very 
different territory. © 

On his latest disc, Heaven & Hell, 
Jackson ponders the ramifications 
of the Seven Deadly Sins. The al- 
bum-liner notes contain religious 
images, including pictures of med- 
ieval carvings of devils and angels 
from cathedrals in England and 
Germany. Plus, there are quotes, 
such as a line from Robert Brown- 
ing: “The Devil, that old stager .. . 
who leads downwards, perhaps, 
but fiddles all the way." It’s a 
highly unusual concept to base an 
entire album on, but Jackson— 
who, one supposes based on an- 
other quote in the notes, espouses a 
yin-yang philosophy on the nature 
of God and evil—succeeds master- 
fully. 

A star pupil of the new-wave 
class of 1979, Jackson burst onto the 
pop scene with Look Sharp!, an al- 
bum packed with acidic, hyper- 
kinetic, hard-driving tunes. Who 
would have guessed at the time 
that one of his main musical heroes 
was Beethoven and that a couple 
years earlier he had graduated 
from the Royal Academy of Music 
in London after studying composi- 
tion on a scholarship? It’s not sur- 
prising then that he would eventu- 
ally tire of the limited scope of pop 
music. 

It was during the ‘80s that Jack- 
son first broke from the pop-star 


mold and consistently demon- 
strated that he wanted to be taken 
more seriously. He dipped into big 
band swing and jump blues, and in 
1987 even released Will Power, a 
disappointing instrumental experi- 
ment that leaned heavily on his 
classical music background. 
Undeterred by this setback, Jack- 
son committed to distancing him- 
self further from the pop world, in 


essence retiring from pursuing the 


pop sensibility of making records 
(read: the go-for-broke mentality of 
scoring a radio hit) and searching 
for the right project to integrate his 
eclectic musical interests. With 
Heaven & Hell, his excellent debut 
CD on Sony Classical, Jackson has 
struck gold. He not only creates an 
unlikely marriage of classical and 
pop, but he does so with poig- 
nancy, humor, and beauty. The 
composer enlists the support of su- 


perb talents from the classical and 
pop spheres to help him fully real- 
ize his compelling song cycle based 
on the seven deadly sins of pride, 
covetousness, anger, sloth, avarice, 
lust, and gluttony. 

Virtuoso Nadja Salerno- 
Sonnenberg opens the work with a 
striking “demonic” violin portrait 
of the enticing/terrifying devil. 
With his distinctive razor-sharp vo- 
cals, Jackson follows with a fast 
and fierce, keys-and-strings charge 
into “Fugue 1/ More is More,” 
with images of rapacity gleaned 
from the Great Flood story and 
Dante’s Inferno. Suzanne Vega gets 
to sing some great one-liners as the 
temptress in the lusty, rhythm- 
fueled “Angel,” which also features 
soprano Dawn Upshaw soaring 
into a 14th century Latin hymn to 
the Virgin Mary. 

Jackson expresses avarice by ru- 
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minating on profiteering in war- 
torn Bosnia on the suite-like 
“Tuzla,” portrays sloth by casting 
the Crash Test Dummies’ Brad 
Roberts in the role of a fat, slobbery 
couch potato on the torpid waltz, 
“Passacaglia/ A Bud and a Slice,” 
and flames with pride on “Fugue 
2/Song of Daedalus” by playing 
the God wannabe who flies into 
megalomaniacal ravings. . 

Highlight tracks of this excep 
tional collection are the full-tilt, as- 
saultive rocker “Right”—which 
bristles with sonic anger, spews 
with vulgarities, and blasts with 
triple-drum thunder—and the mel- 
ancholic beauty of the bunch, “The 
Bridge (Envy),” which features 
Jane Siberry’s gorgeous vocals and 
Jackson’s strongest piano perfor- 
mance on the disc. 

What’s so remarkable and ulti- 
mately valuable about Heaven & 
Hell is that Jackson exposes the 
Seven Deadly Sins for what they 
truly are: ways in which we fall 
from the grace of God. That's a big 
lesson for our culture which, in- 
stead of condemning these trans- 
gressions, celebrates and practices 
them as secular sacraments. 


(Contact continued) 


wormholes. (In fact, Sagan’s book 
goes further toward an affirmation 
of design than the movie does.) 

After all her years of searching, 
Ellie ends up having a life- 
changing alien encounter that she 
can’t prove. When the hard- 
headed scientist finds herself trying 
to convince skeptics of an experi- 
ence she had but can’t prove, 
Palmer becomes her sympathetic 
ally. The two of them affirm that 
they share a search for truth and 
meaning and the film ends on the 
same kind of warm, fuzzy, ambigu- 
ous, and ultimately unsatisfying 
note that bothered me in director 
Zemeckis’s last movie, Forest 
Gump. 

The movie leaves the universal 
and the personal questions unre- 
solved. Instead of answers it leaves 
more reverberating sound waves 
bleeping out to those billions of 
unresponding stars. ll 
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Book Review 


reviewed by Krista Faries 


An Episcopal priest attends Har- 
vard Business School to study the 
relationship between economics 
and Christianity. His thoughts as 
he reflects on his experience are 
both challenging and compassion- 
ate. 

A devout Hindu tries to include 
Jesus among his gods and discov- 
ers that Jesus is demanding some- 
thing more of him. He scandalizes 
the Hindu community as one by 
one over the next few weeks he and 
his grandmother, mother, brothers, 
sisters, and cousin all claim faith in 
Christ. 

A former Harvard student re- 
counts his step-by-step journey— 
his questions, his resistance, the an- 
swers he found—as he waded 
through the historical evidence for 
the claims of Christianity and made 
a decision that would change the 
direction of his life. 

These and other Harvard fa- 
culty, alumni, students, and speak- 
ers share, in a few pages each, per- 
sonal stories, insights, and 
challenges to the mind, spirit, and 
imagination. Some of these writers 
are, by the world’s standards, “or- 
dinary” people; others are widely 
admired. Each voice is held out as 
God's creative work, as testimony 
to the entrance of Christ into di- 
verse lives. 

Finding God at Harvard evolved 
out of the Veritas movement at Har- 
vard, an effort to renew the search 
for Truth that is declared by Har- 
vard's earliest mottoes: Veritas 
(1643) followed by the more ex- 
plicit In Christi Gloriam (To the 
Glory of Christ) in 1650 and Christo 
et Ecclesiae (For Christ and the 


Finding God at Harvard: 
Spiritual Journeys of Thinking 
Christians 

Kelly Monroe, Editor 

368 pp., Zondervan: 1996. 


Church) in 1692. The goal of Veritas 
is to create a forum for seeking 
Truth, as well as a context in which 
the modern-day rift between the 
life of the intellect and the life of 
faith can perhaps be healed. 

For me personally, an important 
aspect of this book is its challenge 
to the assumption that Christianity 
can no longer be taken seriously by 
serious intellectuals. As an under- 
graduate, I can't count the number 
of times I heard in the classroom, 
“Of course, now we know that this 
isnot true...” 

As a student, I often felt alone in 
the middle of an antagonistic rela- 
tionship between the local church 
and the university, between Chris- 
tians who rejected academia’s chal- 
lenge to the intellect and the uni- 
versity’s often pointed dismissal of 
God as a fiction “that was dis- 
proved long ago.” I lacked the con- 
fidence to seek a radical reconcilia- 
tion of the two worlds. . 

Though I would never have ad- 
mitted it at the time, I built a thin 
wall of insulation (emphasis on 
thin, and subject to leaks) between 
my intellectual life and my spiri- 
tual life. ] ran from the many ques- 
tions the academy posed, trying to 
answer them neatly and put them 
away—a quick patchwork job on 
the protective wall. 

With sincere kindness, an agnos- 
tic English professor challenged my 
Christian beliefs, and was right to 
do so. I was not using my mind, 
the gift that God had given me, as 
fully as I should have been. I was 
hiding my talents out of fear, and 
in the process was in danger of los- 
ing everything. 


PRACTICAL PRAYING 
Linette Martin 


“A cornucopia of prayer practices. ... Linette Martin urges pray- 
ing daily, explains the ‘three good reasons’ (fearful love, habit, and 
need) for praying, and distinguishes four parts of prayer (interces- 
sion, penitence, praise, and reading of a biblical or devotional 
passage) to bear in mind while shaping and focusing prayer. 

She describes and commends ways of praying that range from 

a simple ‘loving glance towards God’ to public, group prayer in 


church and that include formal and informal, silent and sung, writ- 


ten and wordless, still and choreographed praying. She concludes 
with historic Orthodox and Catholic prayers and citations for 

prayers throughout the Bible.” —BOOKLIST 
“A thoroughly down-to-earth approach. This book has many wise 


things to say.” —RICHARD HARRIES 


ISBN 0-8028-4233-X * 188 pages * Paperback * $10.00 


At your bookstore, 
or call 1-800-253-7521 
FAX: 616-459-6540 


E-mail: wbesales@eerdmans.com 


In his talk “On Abundant Life” 
(pp. 322-28), Phillips Brooks says, 
’There are men who cry, “Do not 
think, for it is dangerous.’ Against 
them Christ is always crying, ‘No, 
live your fullest. The only safe 
thing to do with the mind is to use 
it. My spirit shall lead you into all 
ruth. Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy mind.” 

| Finding God at Harvard declares a 
simple (but hard) truth that I des- 
perately needed at that time: that it 
is good to seek truth, and not be 
afraid of what you might find. 

My ability to work through what 
it was I really believed came only 
as I was willing to be honest about 
my doubts, fears, and questions, 
and to let go of my vested interest 
in belief. But it would not have 
happened without many people, 
gifts of God’s grace, who have 
come into my life at different times 
and places. 

In a phone conversation with a 
friend, I asked why God wouldn't 
allow his existence to be provable, 
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solvable in terms that a scientist or 
mathematician couldn't refute, so 
that there would be no question in 
anyone's mind of his existence. 
“That’s what’s so democratic about 
it,” he responded. I have been 
chewing on that answer for years. 

God is ultimately not something 
we “figure out” in our heads; he is 
the one we long for with our soul. 
We can practice apologetics, we 
can apply logic and philosophy to 
these questions, we can examine 
the historical evidence for the life 
of Jesus Christ. We can be chal- 
lenged by truth intellectually, but 
we must finally accept and come to 
know God from a deeper place, a 
place that is not limited by intelli- 
gence, education, geography, race, 
wealth, or poverty. 

Although Finding God at Harvard 
is intellectually probing, it does not 
worship the intellect. It challenges 
the mind, but in greater portion 
challenges the spirit and the whole 
being God has created. In her intro- 
duction, Kelly Monroe says of the 
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writers, “They speak not first as 
professors and professionals but as 
humans, imperfect like the rest of 
us, being saved by grace” (p. 20). 

Finding God effectively conveys a 
message that many need to hear, 
that God can be found at Harvard, 
and at other universities around 
the country; and that the mind is a 
gift of God that can be used, along 
with the rest of our being, in our 
search for God and Truth. 

But it also transcends that mes- 
sage so that at the center of the 
book is not the intellect, but the life 
found in Christ. 

In summarizing, Monroe writes, 
“These stories speak of minds and 
lives saved from the anesthetic of 
Godlessness; for eventually noth- 
ing is as boring as selfishness nor 
as exciting as forgiveness, freedom, 
and obedience to that which is real 
and gives life” (p. 14). 


Krista Faries is on the Radix staff and 


does free-lance editing. She has an 
M.A. in English literature. 
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A Remembrance of 


Mother Teresa 


In 1974 I attended the International 
Women’s Year Conference in Mex- 
ico City, representing both Radix 
and the Evangelical Press Associa- 
tion. On one of the first days of the 
conference as I stood outside the 
main hall (at an ad hoc press con- 
ference given by Laura Allende) a 
tiny lady with a dish towel on her 
head walked by—it was Mother 
Teresa! 

I introduced myself and asked 
for an interview, which we ar- 
ranged for later in the week. When 
I told her how much I admired her 
work, she immediately asked me to 
join her and her Sisters of Charity. 
When I told her I was already in 
Christian work, she looked doubt- 
ful. I was reminded of Malcolm 
Muggeridge’s comment that saints 
are very practical people. She 
clearly had no time for pious plati- 
tudes or adulation from fans. 

When I met her later in the week 
in a small coffee shop in her hotel, 
she was apologetic that the old ho- 
tel was as nice as it was and ex- 
plained that all the Vatican repre- 
sentatives were staying there, that 
they celebrated the eucharist to- 
gether every day, and that the daily 
communion service was what gave 
her the energy to go on with all her 
work. She asked if I were Catho- 
lic, and I said “no,” but I was a 
Christian (again the doubtful look). 

At the end of the interview, re- 
printed here, she told me how im- 
portant it was always to stay close 
to Jesus. I realized she had agreed 
to the interview in order to witness 
to me. I had the sense that every 
person she encountered was impor- 
tant to her as someone God had 
brought into her life for a purpose. 
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Although her death is a great 
loss, it is hard to be sad for her— 
knowing she is in the immediate 
presence of the one she loved and 


served all her life. 
—Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: What do you think of the 
Women’s Conference here in Mex- 
ico City? 


Mother Teresa: They’ ve been meet- 
ing for six days and haven’t asked 
for a blessing once, or even had a 
moment of silence like the pagans 
do. 

Women can be equal to men in 
their jobs and how much money 
they make. They can become as 
rich as the men. But the real pov- 


erty in the world today is loneli- 
ness. That can be satisfied with the 
kind of deep smile the poor have 
for each other in their families. Peo-: 
ple are trying now to fill up that 
gap—the love that's missing ins 
their families. We are creating a 
world where the poor are becom- 
ing what we are now. 


Radix: What do you see as the rela+ 
tionship of Christianity to women? 


Mother Teresa: The Christian life is: 
the life of Christ in us, a living; 
thing. Jesus said, “By this [love], 
people will know that you are my; 
disciples.” There is much empti- 
ness and bitterness in families. 
There is less and less prayer. How 
can love be here? I couldn’t con- 
tinue for one year if I didn’t have 


jat continual filling up and close 
»ntact with our Lord. 

iLots of young girls give up every- 
wing for a life of poverty and 
yayer and sacrifice, which is so 
pautiful, so real. Sometimes when 
rople talk about big problems it’s 
) cover up something close up 
hat’s eating them up. 

Love for Jesus has to be in your 
rart. He is the word to be told, the 
ight to be lit, the love to be loved, 
he life to be lived. Without him I 
do nothing. With him I can do 
{I things. 


ladix: I understand that you were 
h influence in Malcolm Mugge- 
jdge’s conversion. How did it hap- 
jen? 


flother Teresa: Nothing special. It 
yas a few years ago. He asked a 
»w questions just like you’re doing 
ow. It was very simple. But God 
joesn’t need big things. That’s the 
leautiful part. He can do some- 
hing with nothing. God uses us 
st to show that he is. 


adix: Do you have a message for 
e women at this conference? 


other Teresa: You have heard of 
e unknown soldier? I represent 
e unknown woman, the prosti- 
ute who has no family, no home, 
vho has to take to the streets. I ap- 
eal to women at this conference to 
nake a point to feel a oneness with 
his woman. It is this common 
yvoman who upholds the world. 
We must know who the poor 
e—the hungry, naked, and espe- 
ially the lonely ones, the woman 
vho must have an abortion be- 
ause she can’t support one more 
hild. Knowledge of the poor will 
ead to love, and love leads to ser- 
rice. The poor are very great and 
ovable people. Day after day they 
io humble work and watch their 
hildren not have enough to eat. 
Jur sisters are working among the 
oorest of the poor. 

A Hindu child four years old 
ought me a small bottle of sugar 
ind said, “For three days I will not 
at sugar; give this to your chil- 
lren.” 


Mother Teresa was born in Albania in 1910 and died in 
1997 in Calcutta. She went to India in 1929 where as a 
Loreto nun she was principal of a high school in Cal- 
cutta. In 1946 she left the cloister to live and work in the 
Calcutta slums. Four years later she founded a new or- 
der, the Missionaries of Charity, who run homes for the 
dying, for orphans, for lepers. The order now operates 
homes for the poor and the ill throughout India and 
around the world. Mother Teresa’s life and work are lov- 
ingly documented in Malcolm Muggeridge’s book and 
film called Something Beautiful for God. 


Our women [those who work 
with Mother Teresa in Calcutta] 
come from all over the world. We 
want a life of poverty, of prayer 
and sacrifice. Our lives are totally 
given to Christ; our love of the 
poor is only a part of our love of 
Christ. We choose to be poor, be- 
cause to understand the poor you 
must live a life of poverty. 


Radix: Do you think the economic 
proposals given here are the an- 
swer? 


Mother Teresa: The world can give 
food to the hungry, but they not 
only need food but understanding 
love. They need to be clothed not 
just with cloth but with respect. 
They need not just a home but the 
understanding that they are our 
brothers and sisters, created by the 
same loving hand of God. Unless 
we begin to love one another at 
home, it is not possible to love out- 
side. 

One dying woman we took in 
said, “I have lived like an animal 
on the streets; now I’m going to be 
like an angel.” Another woman we 
found dying on the street gave me 
a beautiful smile, said “Thank 
you,” and died. She gave me more 
than I gave her. 

In 25 years I’ve never heard any 
of these poorest of the poor blame 
anybody. The poor don’t need pity; 
they need our love. We need to 
love until it hurts. This is why Jesus 
said, “Love one another.” How did 
Jesus love us? He died on the cross 
for us. 


Radix: What do you see as the 
Christian woman’s response to the 
world’s poverty? 


Mother Teresa: That they should 
come to know Jesus better, and that 
will lead them to love the poor. | 
would like to see equality in heart 
and service. That is the special gift 
of women. But to be really equal to 
each other is to love one another. 
That’s what I call equality. 

Love and concern begin at home. 
Then naturally, not by force, they 
will go out. But we don’t know our 
own family unless we are awak- 
ened and that’s how we can see 
poverty. It’s easy to get involved in 
something far away, to send 
money. But that’s not what they 
need. They don’t need pity. If 
homes are all right, the world will 
be all right. Jesus tells us to love 
our neighbor, not the whole 
world—’as I have loved you,” “as 
the Father has loved me.” So the 
circle is completed. 

If we stay in Jesus, he will allow 
us to bear all the fruit. Such is his 
humility. 


Radix: Why do you choose to work 
among the poorest of the poor? 


Mother Teresa: The poor are very 
beautiful people. We will be judged 
by what we have done to the poor, 
by what Christ has said. That if we 
saw them hungry, sick, naked, or 
in prison and didn’t take them in, 
we will be judged as treating him 
in the way we have treated the 
poor. @ 
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Jubal 


Images of 
Power, 


Identity, 
and Faith 
in 
Australian 


Aboriginal 
Art 


Rod Pattenden 


One of the most distinctive experi- 
ences for tourists visiting Australia 
is the focus on Aboriginal art and 
culture in the form of T-shirts, tea 
towels, bottle openers, spoons, and 
even snow globes. Aboriginality is 
one of the strong and distinctive 
images being promoted for the 
Olympic Games in the year 2000. 
Kangaroos and Aboriginals seem 
to be our new tokens of national 
identity—in all their plastic and re- 
produced glory. 

Before 1985, however, the pres- 
ence of indigenous peoples was 
largely an issue of embarrassment 
to most white Australians. Our his- 
tory has been blighted by their 
massacre, forced removal, assimila- 
tion, or by our simply ignoring 
their presence in the landscape or 
in history. 

This current resurgence of Abo- 
riginal art and culture is without 
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Miracle of Loaves and Fishes/ Marita Sambono } 


precedent, and I sense that it is 
filled with religious and cultural 
significance. Art Historian Terry 
Smith comments that “given their 
desperate dependence, tribal abo- 
rigines have little real option other 
than to respond to the insatiable 
need of European societies to seek 
spiritual sustenance in exotic and 
primitive cultures. 

“White Australians, in particular, 
regularly visit their identity crises 
upon the mysterious others in their 
midst. In return, Aboriginal Aus- 
tralians want to convey what they 
believe to be truths, and the heal- 
ing powers, of their religions to 
people whom they see as spiritu- 
ally sick, divided and impover- 
ished.”1 


Religion and Power 
The resurgence of artistic pro- 
duction from indigenous communi- 
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ties is in some way a war of im* 
ages. In visual form Aboriginal 
communities are establishing their 
rights, beliefs, and presence in the 
cultural imagination of Australia: 
Although we may readily recog 
nize that this imagery is spiritual 
and communal, it is also thor+ 
oughly material and political. As 
leading Aboriginal spokesperson: 
Galarrwuy Yunupingu has ex<« 
plained, “Painting has become cens 
tral to the expression of the conflict: 
that has existed between Aborigi: 
nal and non-Aboriginal peoples .. 
[it] has paralleled our politica: 
struggles to maintain our culture 
and our rights to the land . . . Furs 
thermore, we paint to show the res# 
of the world that we own the coun# 
try, and that the land owns us. Oui 
painting is a political act.”2 

In recent years the most difficul’ 
political issue in Australia has beer 


jand rights and the conflicting in- 
rerests of traditional indigenous 
people and the interests of farmers 
jand graziers who occupy that land 
ander European law. In court hear- 
ngs, Aboriginal people have ten- 
ered their rights through such cul- 
ural forms as paintings, dances, 
and oral history. 
As Europeans produce maps to 
indicate issues of ownership and 
spossession in regard to the land, so 
Aboriginal communities image the 
complex relationships that estab- 
lish their identity and responsibili- 
ties to each other and to the land. 
This visual assertion creates an es- 
sential conflict, given that the re- 
jspective maps are in dispute about 
boundaries, edges, and responsibil- 
| Aboriginal theologian Djiniyini 
iGondarra writes about the relation- 
ship of Aboriginal people to the 
land and its similarity with Old 
(Testament law. “We understand 
jthat the Aboriginal people are the 
ltrustees of the land, land that has 
lbeen given to us by Almighty God. 
iTherefore we are not prepared to 
sell land for something that is ma- 
iterial, for something that will not 
last, something that is corrupted, 
‘that will destroy our life, some- 
thing that will take us away from 
ithe Lord, the owner of the land that 
[is given to us.”3 
| One of the most difficult aspects 
of Aboriginal art for critics has 
‘been its apparent syncretic relig- 
ious expression. Given that many 
settlements have been former mis- 
sionary stations, the imagery 
adopted in some art works has in- 
cluded Christian themes or themes 
that move back and forth between 
traditional stories and Biblical nar- 
ratives. 
Theologically this is a fertile and 
interesting situation, where the 
gospel takes on or is birthed within 
the context of local cultures. For 
purist art critics it is a matter of 
contamination that must be consid- 
ered to be inauthentic. The inherent 
view here is that culture is static 
and that it is not in any relationship 
to the surrounding culture or cul- 
tures. The power present in images 
that involve Christian themes it is 


_ clear that the Christian themes are 


being used to express authentic cul- 
tural and religious identity. 

Much recent theology concerned 
with the context of culture has rec- 
ognized that the gospel does not 
stand outside culture but is always 
birthed within the given context of 
human societies. As Aylward 
Shorter has said, “Religious experi- 
ence is the encounter with ultimate 
reality, the intuition of a truth and 
power that transcends the evidence 
of one’s own senses. Culture ren- 


the country near to the Bungle Bun- 
gle Ranges, an ancient landscape 
deeply sculptured by the elements. 
Turkey Creek is a community that 
brings together people from 
around the region who have been 
living in relationship with the land 
for thousands of years. The com- 
munity, originally supported by 
Roman Catholic missionaries, has 
been gaining its own independence 
in recent years, as traditional elders 
make decisions about schooling, 
community facilities, and so on. 


Within the rich expression of contemporary 


Aboriginal faith, the Christian gospel is finding 


new expression and power in quite startling and 


sophisticated ways. 


ders faith in such a reality imagina- 
tively credible and provides the 
psycho-social terrain for such a 
faith encounter.”4 Within the rich 
expression of contemporary Abo- 
riginal faith, the Christian gospel is 
also finding new expression and 
power in quite startling and sophis- 
ticated ways. 


Crucifixion 

Consciousness of these issues in 
respect to Aboriginal culture and 
the contemporary political discus- 
sion has led the parish of which I 
am minister to purchase several im- 
portant examples of Aboriginal art. 
They are situated in a sanctuary ar- 
chitecturally and visually derived 
from formal British social patterns 
that is now home to a variety of 
contemporary artworks and perfor- 
mances that are part of an ongoing 
arts program. The visual audiences 
for these artworks are engaging at 
some level of difference and diffi- 
culty with these works that now in- 
habit the space. The important 
thing for me as minister and cura- 
tor is that they open people’s eyes. 

The first of the two works that I 
have chosen to focus on is by the 
artist Hector Sundaloo from the 
community of Turkey Creek situ- 
ated in the northwestern corner of 


This sense of control over their so- 
cial environment has also been ex- 
pressed in artworks and dance as 
the stories and responsibilities of 
their culture are handed down to 
the emerging generation. 

Hector’s work is a large panel 
that is painted in a very spare style 
in warm red and brown ochres. It 
has literally been painted with the 
earth on the earth. The artist has 
gathered ochres from specific sites 
in the region, and using gum bind- 
ers from local trees has painted the 
canvas with these materials. The 
work can be read satisfactorily as 
an abstract work with well-placed 
forms that lead the eye around the 
composition. Given the scale of the 
work, it gives the effect of a large 
slow-moving series of tensioned 
forms. The work invites our inter- 
est as it allows us to ask questions. 

The title of the work is “Christ 
Crucified in My Country” (fea- 
tured on Radix cover). The iconog- 
raphy of the work is not derived 
from European conventions, using 
perspective and the usual _hier- 
archical fall of figures against a 
dramatic sky. The work portrays 
the story through a literal modeling 
of the land. This is Christ, MY 
Christ, in MY country. It is indige- 
nous theology, a Christian faith not 
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dependent on external authoriza- 
tion from church dignitaries or 
creeds, 

Three large hills dominate the 
work. On the central flat hill are 
three grave markers indicating the 
place of Calvary traditionally fig- 
ured by the cross. Across the broad 
central plane is the river bed that 
marks the boundary of the artist’s 
land for which he is responsible. 
This responsibility is not in terms 
of western notions of land owner- 
ship but in terms of complex eco- 
logical and spiritual identities. 
The artist is responsible for the 
“dreaming,” the stories that sig- Jj 
nify the present power of spiri- § 
tual forces. 

In caring for the land the art- 
ist is involved in the ongoing 
process of honoring racial and | 
family responsibilities and land 
management (including care of 
animal and plant life), as all be- § 
ing part of one system of interre- § 
lationships. 

The three forms in the bottom 
panel are three people praying, ren- 
dered in the form of the land. The 
radical nature of this simple im- 
agery arises from its notion of tran- 
scendence. The presence of God is 
not aligned to the metaphor of a 
light source and in turn the viewer 
is not asked to look “up.” Light 
and the sun are vital metaphors for 
cold climate peoples, but they do 
not carry that effect for a geograph- 
ical context always covered in a 
strong brittle light and heat. 

The light when it emerges in Ab- 
original art is more likely to be re- 
flected light that flashes and spar- 
kles: light associated with reflection 
off wet surfaces present in life- 
giving pools in the desert, or off the 
scales of food sources like fish or 
turtles, or off human skin when it 
is wet through rain or washing. 
This flashiness often represents the 
presence of dreaming figures some- 
what like the dazzling effect of a 
halo in a western image of a saint. 

In Aboriginal spirituality, the 
land, whether it is verdant and 
green, or dry and desert-like, is 
never perceived as empty or a 
wilderness. For Aboriginal people 
the landscape is full of references 
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to their spiritual and social iden- 
tity. 

In contrast, European eyes see 
the landscape as empty, a land- 
scape to be fenced in and turned to 
commercial usefulness, or to be 
filled with new myths of heroic dis- 
coverers and first settlers. It is to be 
tamed, quantified, used, mytholo- 
gized. 

This particular image of the land- 
scape carries its spiritually rich ref- 
erences to the Christian God. Christ 
is crucified in “my country,” the 


artist affirms. The meanings and 
signs of that reality are read in the 
land itself, not in European books 
or missionary stories alone. God in 
Christ was present in the story of 
this people at the time before time, 
during the dreaming, the founda- 
tion of this landscape, and is there- 
fore still present. 


Flashiness 

The second work is a painting in 
acrylic on canvas by Marita Sam- 
bono from the Daly River situated 
along Australia’s tropical north. 
This work is again a large painting 
with a dazzling optical effect that 
disorients the viewer through its 
strong elliptical composition burst- 
ing with light and energy. The ef- 
fect is reminiscent of the strong 
presence of the tropical environ- 
ment, where the colors and reflec- 
tions are lush and strong, where 
light is deflected by the translucent 
forms of vegetation and water. 

This visual awareness has been 
brought to bear as the artist has 
conceived a highly original expres- 
sion of the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes in the Gospel narratives. 


Rather than an image built up) 
through a visual hierarchy focusing | 
on the hands or face of Jesus, here) 
we have a burst of energy built up; 
of concentric circles. In an innova- 
tive way the artist lets us move in) 
and out of this sense of abundant} 
productivity, this offensive over-. 
supply and generosity of the mira-. 
cle that she sees reflected in the vis-. 
ual creation around her. 

In the center of the image is Jesus: 
and the 12 baskets of food sur-- 
rounded by bands of fish all held! 
within the floating form of a cir-- 
cle. Surrounding this are dotted | 
lines radiating out and referring 
to the people going away satis-- 
fied after having been fed. These: 
visual meanings are referenced! 
by abstracted dots and lines that 
allow multiple references to the: 
visual environment of the artist! 
and the community. The bright! 
| colors and dots are an aesthetic: 
| convention that again refer to» 

the flash that conveys spiritual | 
' presence in the visual world.. 
The optical delight of the work is; 
an analogy to the delight the artist! 
ex-periences in the presence of the» 
God who nourishes and feeds. 

The abstract form of the work: 
has allowed people to “enter the: 
work,” to ask questions, and to of-. 
fer interpretations that have made: 
it live in the imagination of the peo- 
ple of my parish. On several occa- 
sions we have taken it down from| 
the wall and placed it flat on the 
floor as the visual focus for wor- 
ship in the round. It operates as a 
strong reminder of the presence of | 
God experienced and interpreted 
through references to the natural 
world around us. 


The Gospel and Culture 

Within the Christian community 
in Australia some of the most com- 
pelling and powerful contempo- 
rary religious images are coming 
from Aboriginal sources. These 
communities have endured pro- 
found dislocation and suffering, 
yet they have maintained a strong 
sense of spirituality that is resistant 
to materialism and the seduction of 
a consumer society. 

Within the life of the church in 


(Australia images are largely de- 
rived from English models and are 
sually associated with the comfort 
of the familar Neo-Gothic style of 
rchitecture and design. The 
urches, while enduring immense 
ocial changes in the last 50 years, 
ave not been able to learn from or 
be sustained by contemporary cul- 
ure and its artistic expression. 
Art and artists are an effective 
eans of the church remaining rel- 
evant in any social context. Robert 
Schreiter has said, “The poets in 
the community, who can capture 
the rhythm and contour of the com- 
munity’s experience—cannot their 
work be considered a genuine local 
theology? . . . What role does the 
poet play in capturing the soul of 
the community?”° Schreiter draws 
attention to the role of the imagina- 
tion and to those who listen to the 
formative renewal of creative acts 
in a cultural situation. 

In Australia we are learning to 
listen, and see, and value the imagi- 
nation of a culture with thousands 
of years of wisdom of living in this 
land. Within the church this is 
proving to be a vital source of re- 
newal and hope for the future. This 
situation is confronting our theol- 
ogy, with its tendency to be disem- 
bodied outside our history, and to 
point to ways we may embrace that 
history as well as our current cultu- 

ral aspirations within the life of 
God. 


The Rev. Rod Pattenden is co-ordinator of 
the Institute for Theology and the Arts and 
is the minister of the Paddington Uniting 
Church in Sydney, Australia. 
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(Jesus in the Movies continued) 


“the most earthy of the evangelists 


and the most revolutionary; he is 
the nearest to the real problems of 
an historical epoch.” In return, Pas- 
olini's film was the nearest in tone 
to the historical text with which he 
worked and, wittingly or not, he 
captured the format of the Gospel 
in a way no film had before. 

Consider the Sermon on the 
Mount, which scholars agree is not 
a record of any one speech, but a 
collection of Jesus’ sayings, each of 
which would have “required time 
for digestion” to have its proper ef- 
fect. 

Most films that tackled the Ser- 
mon, before and after Pasolini, re- 
corded it as one long monologue; 
inadvertently, they usually end up 
showing just what would have 
made such a prolonged speech un- 
tenable in the first place. Such por- 
trayals are not realistic as historical 
re-enactments, nor are they com- 
pelling as cinema. 

But Pasolini solved the problem 
brilliantly. He shot each saying sep- 
arately, rushing the camera toward 
Jesus’ face each time, and he edited 
the sayings into a montage. Al- 
though Jesus uttered each aphor- 
ism from the exact same spot, the 
audience was aware that gaps in 
time had been cut from between 
the sayings for the sake of expe- 
diency. Pasolini preserved the Ser- 
mon’s redacted nature and made it 
watchable, even exciting. 

Although Pasolini dedicated his 
film to Pope John XXIII, it was not 
designed to defend the existing ap- 
paratus of the Church, but to sub- 
vert the Church’s _ self- 
understanding by actualizing its 
own texts. “Making a film about 
the Gospel meant suggesting to the 
Italians that they read the Gospel 
for the first time,” Pasolini said in a 
later interview. “It was a discon- 
certing and scandalous novelty, be- 
cause no one expected a Christ like 
that, because no one had read Mat- 
thew’s Gospel.” 

For Pasolini, subversion meant 
two things. First, audiences experi- 
enced “a strong sense of unease” 
toward the “disquieting” contradic- 
tions within the Gospel between 


the earthy quality of Jesus’ politics 
and the transcendent nature of cer- 
tain miracles. (How does one film 
Jesus walking on the water in a 
neo-realist style, anyway?) Second, 
Catholics would finally be con- 
fronted by the Jesus who existed in 
their own Bibles and realize that 
Jesus was not necessarily on the 
side of institutions like the 
Church. 

Pasolini admitted that his film 
would not appear half as subver- 
sive in England and America, 
however, where audiences were 
already familiar with the Bible. In 
those countries, he observed, the 
film “confirmed people’s view- 
point” and was not seen as the 
threat to religious complacency 
that it was meant to be. 

That threat would come, 
though. In 1968, the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America abol- 
ished the Production Code and re- 
placed it with a ratings system 
that, with some adjustments, has 
remained in place to this day. 
Filmmakers could now, in theory, 
say and do anything they liked, 
and they were free to use Jesus in 
a way they had not been able to 
since the silent era. 

Before long Jesus was showing 
up in virtually every genre imagin- 
able: he was dropped into flash- 
backs and dream sequences in A 
Clockwork Orange (1971) and 
Johnny Got His Gun (1971). He was 
satirized in The Ruling Class (1972) 
and Greaser’s Palace (1972). He be- 
came the subject, or object, of por- 
nography in Him (1974) and, in 
one of the more bizarre trends to 
flash through the popular culture, 
three musicals based on his life 
were released in 1973: The Gospel 
Road, Godspell, and Jesus Christ, Su- 
perstar. 

These last three are particularly 
significant for the way they tried 
to relate Jesus to the unique social 
concerns of their time. The Gospel 
Road intercut images of modern- 
day environmental pollution into 
the crucifixion scene, though what, 
exactly, that was supposed to 
mean was anyone's guess. Godspell 
set the story in present-day New 
York, an urban setting that may 
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have been at odds with the Gos- 
pels’ pastoral origins. Jesus Christ, 
Superstar cast the disciples as pot- 
smoking hippies; Mary Magdalene 
led a pack of groupies while Ted 
Neely played Jesus as if he were 
some sort of tormented rock star. 
These films elicited mixed reac- 
tions from the Christian commu- 
nity. Religion and film had always 
been uneasy partners; tossing rock 
‘n’ roll into the mix made it espe- 
cially volatile. Some Christians ob- 
jected that Godspell and Jesus Christ, 


its Biblical text yet picked such nits 
with its set design. 

Other films took a more serious 
interest in fleshing out the life of Je- 
sus by placing him in his cultural 
context. That meant coming to 
terms with the fact that Jesus and 
his associates were not just Jews—a 
fact to which Hollywood epics had 
paid little more than lip service— 
but Jewish. While making the TV 
mini-series Jesus of Nazareth ( 1977), 
Franco Zeffirelli said he felt a “mo- 
ral responsibility” to restore a Jew- 


The very things that enabled the church to 
survive, even thrive, long after the life and 
death of Jesus are all but missing from the 
films that have been produced about him. 


Superstar debased the memory of 
Jesus, not least by omitting the res- 
urrection. Others enjoyed the op- 
portunity to make Jesus relevant to 
youth who were disenchanted 
with the institutional church. 

Young evangelicals, spurred on 
by the “Jesus rock” of Larry Nor- 
man and others, were beginning to 
define their own pop subculture, 
and for them it was important to 
cast Jesus as an anti-materialist 
and a revolutionary not unlike 
members of the Woodstock gener- 
ation. 

The Gospel Road and Jesus Christ, 
Superstar had already paved the 
way for a renewed standard of nat- 
uralism by shooting their footage 
in Israel, but on-location authentic- 
ity reached its obsessive peak with 
Jesus (1979), a two-hour “transla- 
tion” of Luke to film. 

Everything was filmed as close 
to the original location as possible. 
According to one publicist, tele- 
phone lines and TV antennae were 
temporarily removed from the 
background, and “the filmmakers 
had to be careful not to film any 
eucalyptus trees, since they did not 
exist in Israel until 1934.” Not since 
the heyday of Griffith and DeMille 
had a film been so uncritical with 
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ish flavor to the Gospels. Thus he 
set much of the film in synagogues 
and in the Jerusalem temple. Sev- 
eral Jewish characters, including 
rabbis, are portrayed as sympa- 
thetic to Jesus even though they do 
not side with him completely. By 
the time certain Jewish authorities 
condemn Jesus it is perfectly clear 
that they do not represent the Jews 
as a whole. 

Controversy became the order of 
the day throughout the 1980s, 
most famously when Martin Scor- 
sese adapted Nikos Kazantzakis’s 
novel The Last Temptation of Christ 
in 1988. Much of the outcry was 
due to a sex scene between Jesus 
and Mary Magdalene (at this point 
in the film, they were married to 
each other), but Scorsese’s film 
was essentially anti-sexual. 

According to the opening cred- 
its, which quote Kazantzakis, Jesus 
personified a “battle between the 
spirit and the flesh,” and in order 
for the spirit to triumph within the 
film, Jesus had to renounce all 
things of the flesh, including sexu- 
ality. Conservative protesters who 
thought their deity should never 
be caught in a woman’s sexual em- 
brace were, ironically, in agree- 
ment with Kazantzakis and Scor- 


sese on that very point. 

Just as Last Temptation exalted 
the spirit at the expense of the 
flesh, so it exalted a spiritual mes-: 
sage at the expense of history. That; 
may not be obvious at first, because; 
Scorsese, like Griffith and Zeffirellj! 
before him, relied on the help of: 
historians and scholars to root the; 
details of his film in firmer histori- 
cal ground than the films that came, 
before it, notably during the cruci-. 
fixion scene. But the film was still! 
peppered with anachronisms, an-: 
gelic visitations, and awkward de-: 
tails such as the tattoos that cov-. 
ered Mary Magdalene’s body ins 
direct violation of Jewish law. 

Overall, the film was more of a 
mythological reworking of the Gos- - 
pels than an attempt to grapple; 
with history. Judas rejects a life of 
political revolution in favor of 
other-worldly spirituality and, ulti-- 
mately, so does Jesus. Their hero-- 
ism comes from their refusal to 
take an active role in their nation’s + 
history and their passive with-- 
drawal into an atemporal spiritual-- 
ity. 

Like the film’s version of Paul, , 
who invents the myth of the resur- - 
rection because that’s what his au- - 
dience wants, Scorsese argued that f 
the myth of Christ could be rein-- 
vented to suit anyone’s needs. As: 
he told one reporter, “Ultimately, it | 
was all a choice between my wrong ; 
version, and your wrong version, , 
and somebody else’s wrong ver- - 
sion.” | 

Other films were more serious in | 
their attempts to wrestle with the: 
past and to see how it may impact ! 
the present. Two such films, pro-- 
duced at either end of the decade, 
were, ironically, produced by film- - 
makers who were better known for ° 
their biting satire than for their’ 
piety. Yet what’s remarkable about 
both films, Monty Python's Life of} 
Brian (1979) and Denys Arcand’s Je- 
sus of Montreal (1989), is that the: 
filmmakers in both cases ended up 
producing the most positive state- 
ments to date. 

Nonetheless, Life of Brian was | 
banned in towns across America, 
England, and ail of Scotland during 
its initial release. It marked the first 


me a major Hollywood studio 
d distributed a film that, from 
ginning to end, mocked the con- 
entions of religious filmmaking 
ind, just to rub some salt in the 
ounds, Life of Brian even used the 
ery sets that were originally con- 
ructed, to a more reverent end, 
pr Zeffirelli’s Jesus of Nazareth). But 
en here, the renewed emphasis 
n history so prevalent in the 1970s 
ad an unexpected effect. The pro- 
sct got its start when Eric Idle 
ipped, after the release of Monty 
lython and the Holy Grail that the 
‘oupe’s next film should be called 
Jesus Christ: Lust for Glory.” 

But the Pythons wanted their sat- 
ke to be well informed, and so, ac- 
iording to Idle, "We read all the 
sible, histories of the area, the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. We spent some 
erious time, seriously researching 
t." Their research had a profound 
ffect on the nature of the satire 
Within the film. “We realized, in 
lact, you can’t really make fun of 
.C. because he’s actually saying 
juite good things.” 

| So, in the end, Life of Brian—the 
litle refers to a Jewish would-be 
revolutionary who is mistaken for 
a prophet—avoided mocking Jesus 
nimself, and satirized instead the 
sorts of crowds that chased mes- 
biahs all over Palestine. 

| In a similar vein, critics have re- 
marked that Jesus of Montreal was a 
bensitive departure for Denys Ar- 
‘and from his usually indiscrimi- 
hate cynicism. Although traces of 
his trademark sarcasm remain, the 
film offers a rare, sympathetic treat- 
ment of its characters and the is- 
sues in their lives. 

Jesus of Montreal follows the ef- 
forts of a theater company, led by 
‘Coulombe, to put on a passion play 
hat will be true to the historical Je- 
jsus. Coulombe spends a considera- 
ible amount of time researching the 
part, and the resulting passion play 
undoes much of the traditional 
iGospel story. 

| In this telling, Jesus is the son of 
\Mary and a Roman soldier named 
\Pantera, his miracles are put on a 
jlevel with the works of other magi- 
icians, and “five years, perhaps ten” 
| pass before the followers of Jesus 


begin to talk of resurrection experi- 
ences. Moreover, the punchline to 
this passion play turns shockingly 
naive: 
You must find your own path to 
salvation. No one can help you. 
Look to yourself, with humility 
and courage. . . . Life is really 
very simple. . . Seek salvation 
within yourselves. 

Naturally, those revisions infuri- 
ate the church authorities who 
commissioned the play and who, 
as one priest points out emphati- 
cally, have plenty of experience in 
“helping others.” In return, Cou- 
lombe quotes Jesus’ tirades against 
hypocrites at them, taking them di- 
rectly from the Bible. 

Arcand’s film is not so much an 
attempt to reinact the life of Jesus 
in a modern setting as it is a work- 
ing out of the belief, seen elsewhere 
in Arcand's films, that history re- 
peats itself and that conflicts persist 
without any sign of resolution. 
Coulombe, like Jesus, is sur- 
rounded by charlatans who hope to 
tempt him with worldly success, by 
adoring fans who spread inaccu- 
rate reports about his play, and by 
angry authorities who want to Si- 
lence him and censor his work. 

Near the end of the film, a mor- 
tally wounded Coulombe stumbles 
through a subway station and pre- 
dicts its demise in words that echo 
Jesus’ prediction of the fall of the 
Jerusalem temple. But there is no 
eschatological urgency behind 
Coulombe’s rambling; rather, he 
despairs that all human endeavors 
will prove impermanent in the end. 

Arcand’s solution to this existen- 
tial despair, as he explained it to 
one interviewer, is to make the 
most of the moment through art. 
“What gives me hope, the solution 
I have found, is cinema. My goal in 
life is to make the best films I can 
and to enjoy myself while produc- 
ing them. Through cinema I justify 
my existence to myself.” Similarly, 
the actors in Jesus of Montreal find 
their purpose in life in the produc- 
tion of the play. 

In this respect, history and art 
pursue the same goal. Indeed, his- 
tory itself “is a form of art,” and it 
is through both history and art that 


people seek “communion” with the 
past. Some filmmakers have looked 
to the past with an eye on gaining 
Jesus’ approval for their present- 
day causes, but Arcand is unusual, 
perhaps even unique, in that he is 
willing to let the chips fall where 
they may. 

But while Arcand is careful to 
represent history as it was, how- 
ever strange it might seem to mod- 
ern audiences, his appreciation of 
both past and present is ultimately 
dismissive. Arcand recognizes a 
bond between himself and the Je- 
sus of his reconstruction, but it is a 
bond of shared futility. 

The New Testament presents a 
considerably different picture. And 
it is, for all the differences between 
the Gospels, a single picture that 
emerges, a picture rooted in Jesus 
and the reality of his resurrection. 
It’s a reality that historians have 
tended to downplay or ignore alto- 
gether, and it’s a reality that has 
proven difficult to capture on film: 
From the Manger to the Cross, the 
first feature film to be based on the 
life of Jesus, ended with him still 
hanging on the cross, and as recent 
and highly regarded a film as Zef- 
ferelli’s Jesus of Nazareth treats the 
resurrection almost as if it were an 
afterthought. And if the resurrec- 
tion is difficult to convey on film, 
how much more so the events of 
Pentecost and the coming of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Thus the very things that ena- 
bled the church to survive, even 
thrive, long after the life and death 
of Jesus are all but missing from 
the films that have been produced 
about him. It is not surprising, 
then, that these portrayals of Jesus, 
cut from their moorings, have 
drifted in so many directions. But 
there have been a few films that, 
despite their limitations, at least 
pointed the way to the resurrec- 
tion, and to the life that awaits the 
Christian beyond that point. 

Some things, perhaps, are not 
meant to be watched from a dis- 
tance, but must be experienced for 
oneself. i 


Peter T. Chattaway is a film critic who 
lives and writes in Vancouver, B.C., 
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(Johnson Interview continued) 
a lot of agnostic rationalists nowa- 
days who think that way. They 
don’t want Christianity to disap- 
pear; they think it’s good for some 
people—held in moderation. 

I was like that. In fact, I rather re- 
gretted that I couldn’t be a believer, 
because I was still under the influ- 
ence of this indoctrination that we 
get from the culture that we are “in 
progress.” “We know more than 
our ancestors.” All science, of 
course, feeds that. 

Newton was very brilliant, but 
we know more than Newton be- 
cause we’ve had more time to 

learn. What is new is better than 
what is old. New ideas are best. 
There’s nothing worse you can say 
about an idea than that it’s out- 
dated. Of course, young people all 
think they’re smarter than their 
parents, particularly if they’ve got 
more education, if they’ve climbed 
that academic tree a little higher. 

There is a word for this: it’s pride, 
and I had more than my share of it. 
But I was sympathetic—and I’ve al- 
ways been sympathetic—to the un- 
derdog, the out-of-fashion. This is 
another consistent thing: I like to 
see the rebel get a fair hearing. 


Radix: What happened to you then 
that changed you from an agnostic 
to a Christian? 


Johnson: In my mid-30s, I went 
through a family crisis and an intel- 
lectual crisis. After becoming a suc- 
cessful academic, which I guess a 
tenured professor at Berkeley is by 
definition, I found I didn’t think I 
was dealing with anything impor- 
tant or significant. 

That belief in progress ran into 
the ‘60s and ’70s radicalism and 
my reaction to that kind of mob 
mentality was negative. Berkeley 
made me a conservative person. So 
I was ready then to re-think “How 
did we get here?” Why did all this 
that seemed so promising when | 
was a teenager end up in this so- 
cial, moral, and intellectual chaos? 

Then I went through a divorce. 
Feminism went through the mar- 
riages of academics of my genera- 
tion like a knife through butter. 
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Those events convinced me I didn’t 
have something that was any better 
than Christianity, which I thought 
was unsuitable for the modern 
mind. I met some outstanding 
Christians, and it seemed to me 
that theirs was the right way to 
think. 

Then I became very interested in 
legal theory. I took that up as a sub- 
ject and became active in academic 
debates about the foundations of 
law and morality. I was interested 
in finding out why, if the gospel 
was true, the intellectual world was 
so overwhelmingly dominated by 
agnostics. It led me eventually to 
Darwinism, and to naturalism. The 
positions I’m the most critical of 
are ones | know from the inside. I 
know how those folks think be- 
cause I’ve been there. 


Radix: My sense of the way human 
beings work is, no matter how in- 
tellectual we are, we’re all moti- 
vated to a large extent by emotions. 
So as I was reading your book 
about people who will not allow 
the idea of the Creator to come into 
their theories. I wondered, “What 
is the underlying reason for that? 
What is the emotional, human rea- 
son for that?” 


Johnson: In Reason in the Balance, | 
quote Richard Rorty (I identify a lot 
with him), who says he lacked the 
humility to be a Christian. I think 
he’s still in the place where I was 
when I was a college student. He’s 
got the idea that the academics 
have something better, which is 
this academic liberalism, the sort of 
left wing of main Democratic party 
politics. Rorty says flat out that he 
couldn’t accept the Christian God 
because he lacked the humility. 

I think he is serious in that. The 
apostle Paul said, “Not many of 
you are among those whom the 
world counts as wise.” Wealth, 
power, intellectual achievement— 
all of these things—are conducive 
to pride, which is why Christianity 
has always had the greatest appeal 
to people who haven't been cor- 
rupted by, them. Such things will 
always corrupt. It’s not that you 
can’t develop humility if you have 


gifts or whatever, but they predis 
pose you to be proud and self 
reliant. 


Radix: I’ve been interested to hea: 
how appealing Christianity is t 
the untouchables in India. 


Johnson: | had that very exampli 
in mind as I spoke.When Christiang 
tried to convert the Brahmins, i 
was a losing strategy. But go to thé 
untouchables and it makes perfec: 
sense to them. “God has chosen thé 
foolish things to shame the wise.” ’ 
think that’s true. To have a taste for 
Christianity, you have to have i 
taste for the irony that the last will 
be first—and such thinking doesn’) 
seem fair to the prideful nature. - 


Radix: In your recent book you say 
“Christianity has always thrived on) 
adversity. What it can’t stand i: 
worldly success and social respect 
ability.” Can you explain what you 
mean by that? A lot of people thinh 
that Christianity is very socially rey 
spectable. 


Johnson: Well, it used to be so; 
cially respectable. That’s an inter’ 
esting change. There was a time 
when to be a Presbyterian, to be 
Episcopalian, was the culturally rey 
spectable thing to be. Now, at leas 
in the intellectual world, it’s stig: 
matized, and certainly if it’s « 
Bible-believing, supernaturalis# 
Christianity, it is stigmatized intel’ 
lectually as a delusion. . 

That’s why, from time to me 
InterVarsity chapters at universi: 
ties are denied certification and se 
on, because they’re discriminatory) 
The Christian Legal Society wasn’ 
allowed to interview at the Yald 
law school for their new director: 
because they wouldn’t agree to hire 
a non-Christian. 

I want Christian people to recog? 
nize they’re not as respectable as 
they used to be. The world is al! 
ways going another way. The Bible 
is full of that tension between Cae: 
sar and Christ. The world may 
have many good things in it, but 
it’s fundamentally going to be very 
different from the gospel, and if the 
church aims at social respectability, 


jwill inevitably de-emphasize, 
id then discard, whatever ele- 
jents in its central doctrines are 
abarrassing. All the mainstream 
nristian denominations reflect 
jis de-emphasis. Social respecta- 
lity, I think, is the worst of temp- 
tions. 


adix: In your book you write 
pout culture wars a little bit. Typi- 
lly when I’ve thought about that, 
ithink about school prayer and 
indamentalists versus the ACLU. 
at you were talking about another 
ind of debate that’s going on 
ithin academic circles, and that’s 
ptween scientific materialists and 
bst-modern relativists. What is- 
ues do those two camps clash 
ver? Do you think that post- 
odernity relates in some ways to 
that you said in the book about 
juantum mechanics—that the ex- 
ct location of a particle at any 
iven time depends on whether 
pmebody happens to be looking? 
: really seems like an outrageous 
hing now to make truth claims for 
inything. 


phnson: I used quantum mechan- 
's as a kind of illustration, because 
hat often comes up. Post- 
hodernists will use it, but I 
youldn’t want to give it too much 
portance. It’s not as if it’s be- 
ous of quantum mechanics that 
ey’re doing this. It’s nowhere 
early that important; it’s just 
omething you can pick out of sci- 
nce that can be used to illustrate 
hat kind of thinking. 
One thing I like to say is that 
vhat’s called post-modernism is 
nore like “hyper-modernism.” It’s 
he other side of the modernist 
oin. First, we start with religious 
onsciousness, theistic conscious- 
1ess: God created us, and our 
ninds are created in the image of 
30d. That’s why we can do science 
yr intellectual work. 

Then comes the “death of God”: 
\h, we've just discovered that God 
Nas an imposter; we invented God. 
Natural selection/ evolution is our 
rue “creator.” 

What follows from this? The ra- 
ionalist answer is that, “Well, now 


Jesus Calms the Storm 
And in the fourth watch of the night he came to them, 
walking on the sea. —Matthew 14:25. 


When land became water 


shifting like untruth underfoot 
threatening like doubt to engulf us; 


when sky at day’s end 


swelled with black clouds 


and burst; 


when rain beat like iron hooves, 
when wind rose stirring a stampede 
trampling our small paper craft; 


then you appeared 


riding the bareback storm 


bent low on its straining neck 


nostril to nostril 


hands plunged like roots in its buffalo mane. 


Unbelieving and wanting to believe, 


we saw you. 
imaginary and real, 


more real then imaginary 


made more real still 
by the need 


veining our outstretched arms. 


—David Smith-Ferri 


we have science, which has taught 
us the truth about our creation. 
Part of the truth we learn is that 
qualities we attributed to God are 
our own qualities projected onto a 
mythical Father figure.” (This is 
the thesis most associated with 
Feuerbach.) The scientific natural- 
ists understand that. 

So when we get rid of God we 
haven't lost a thing, because we 
take all those qualities back. This 
would be the humanism of, say, 
John Dewey and Bertrand Rus- 
sell—the scientific rationalists who 
say we have all we need to build a 
rational society, and we’ll throw 
these obsolete moral provisions out 
and have good social policy in- 
stead. Get rid of that old-fogey 
man-in-the-sky. We’re grownups 
now. 

So everything’s fine. It’s just a 
matter of extending the scientific 
reasoning power in all directions: 
having a science of society and val- 


ues and education. I was raised to 
believe that, that society is a race 
between education and catas- 
trophe. If we get people educated 
enough, they will be rational, and 
there won't be all these problems. 
Turn the coin over and look at 
the other side, the rationalist side, 
and you say, “Well, actually what 
science tells us is that our minds are 
formed by natural selection, and 
the only thing they’re good for is 
producing more rabbits than the 
other rabbit. There is no truth with 
a capital T out there—and can be 
no such thing. All we have is my 
perceptions and yours, so we fight 
or we negotiate; we use words and 
symbols to create these interpretive 
communities. I’Il use words like 
‘science’ to bamboozle you into ac- 
cepting my vision of reality.” 
That’s the rationalist/anti- 
rationalist split, with the anti- 
rationalist presently called the post- 
modernist. But it’s two sides of the 
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same coin. I think, in fact, 
the anti-rationalists have the 
better of the argument, even | 
though the scientists seem | 
to be beating up on them 
right now, showing their ig- 
norance and parodying. 
Basically the anti- 
rationalists are correct about 


Johnson: I’m not 
particularly contro- 
versial within my 
own department. 
I’ve been a good citi- 
zen of that depart- 
ment for many 
years, and I’m 
known to be a 


the logical implications of 
scientific materialism, scien- 
tific naturalism. Darwinism 
does mean that we can have 
no confidence that our minds 
achieve anything other than “what 
works.” It leads to pragmatism in 
philosophy. And then, of course, 
the ironic twist is, how do you 
know that Darwinism is true, with 
a capital T? 

So, on the one hand, I would say 
that the post-modernists have it 
right. On the other hand, they’re 
sawing off the limb they’re sitting 
on, so they have it wrong. It just 
depends on how far you take the 
logic. Actually, you don’t have any 
reason to refuse Christ, if you want 
to look at it that way, once that pos- 
sibility becomes a serious option in 
your mind. 

To most people who are sitting 
out on that post-modernist limb, 
Christian faith isn’t a serious 
option. They’ve got a relativism 
that goes down deep. Although 
they deny that they make any 
truth-claims, they really are mak- 
ing a huge implicit truth-claim 
about this naturalistic origins 
story. Otherwise they couldn’t feel 
secure against the claims Christ 
makes. 

One of the ways of helping them 
with this problem is to bring their 
implicit truth-claims to the surface, 
because everybody makes meta- 
physical assumptions. There are 
people who understand what 
they’re doing and there are people 
who don't. 


Radix: Are your colleagues at UC 
aware of your “other life,” that 
you're publishing these books and 
doing these interviews? 

Johnson: Oh, yes, very much so. 
Radix: How have they reacted? 
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maverick. The aca- 
demic world under- 
| stands that kind of 

person. I just had a 
promotion case go through the 
University; the department very 
loyally supported me, and it came 
out with a satisfactory outcome. 

On the other hand, the core fa- 
culty in evolutionary biology won’t 
speak to me, and there are cer- 
tainly a lot of people who think I 
must be nuts. They’ll come out 
with very strong opinions about 
that, when they haven’t read any- 
thing I’ve written. They’ve just 
been told, “Well, of course it’s 
crazy. Don’t bother to read it.” 
That is not such an unusual experi- 
ence in academia. There are lots of 
controversial people in academia, 
some more so than I. So I’m not 
particularly uncomfortable at 
Berkeley. I think the campus has 
treated me very fairly, and I have 
no complaints. 


Radix: You've said that Christian- 
ity flourishes in adversity. What 
about you personally? Do you 
flourish in adversity or do you get 
tired of the battle? 


Johnson: | love it. I just absolutely 
love it. There might be moments 
when I’m tired, but it’s so interest- 
ing. The battle is interesting. What 
makes it so exhilarating is that I 
know I’m playing a winning hand. 
There are great problems: there are 
problems in getting people to un- 
derstand the concepts, problems 
getting the argument on the ta- 
ble—getting past the gatekeepers— 
problems of dealing with people’s 
very prejudiced views, or what- 
ever. But it’s my job to overcome 
these. 

That’s the challenge. It’s the 
sense of being absolutely confident 
that once we get the right issues on 


the table, the right questions asked 
there’s only one way the argumen 
can go. 

I know that there are these two 
definitions of science operating 
One follows the evidence, and thi 
other sticks to materialist philoso. 
phy regardless of the evidence. . 
know that the scientific elite canno. 
defend their position, which is tha 
the materialist philosophy governs 
in the event of conflict. They can’j 
admit that’s the case, and they can’ 
deny it either. So they have to obj 
fuscate. . 

It’s very exhilarating to know 
that you’ve got a piece of real truth 
in your hands, and you want td 
show it to people. It’s the opposité 
of that sense of pointlessness that f 
felt in my mid-30s. 

It also draws me into all these 
different worlds: I go out to j 
Christian rock festival on the 
Fourth of July weekend; down td 
a Christian kind of oddball thinks 
tank in Texas a couple of week« 
later; to Focus on the Family ans 
other time. Then I'll be at a uni 
versity; I'll be in Britain speaking) 
at the medical auditorium in Cars 
diff, Wales. And I'll meet. inters 
esting people in all of these places. . 

Especially, I get a sense of hows 
much potential vitality there is 
among Christians. What a gooo 
thing it is for them to be empows 
ered intellectually, so they don” 
have to apologize and bow anc 
scrape, but can say, “Actually we 
have a better idea.” 

I feel tremendously blessed tc 
have this challenge, and if I take < 
few bruises, it’s well worth it. I like 
to say, “It’s a contact sport.” You 
know how guys love to play foots 
ball even though it hurts. I look a% 
it that way: it’s an intellectual cons 
tact sport. 

And I have very few relations 
ships of any lasting animosity) 
Most of them, such as they are, are 
from accommodationists in the 
Christian camp. With the atheists— 
most of the people I argue with— 
there are very sharp exchanges: 
sometimes even angry ones, but no 
lasting bitterness. Often my rela: 
tionship with them turns into 
friendship. 


The 1997 University of California at Berkeley Veritas Forum 
Let There Be Light 


Thursday, November 6—Saturday, November 8 


The Veritas Forum, dedicated to raising questions of Truth on American university campuses, aims 
to counter an intellectual milieu in which truth is relative. A consortium of churches and campus 
ministries, including Radix magazine and New College Berkeley, will be co-hosting a three-day series 
of lectures, discussions, concerts,worship services, and social gatherings that will bring the Truth of 
Jesus Christ face-to-face with the pervasive secularism of the university. All persons—Christian and 
otherwise—are invited to join in these conversations. 


Veritas Forum Highlights 


Thursday, November 6 
Faculty Wine and Cheese Reception—5:45-6:30 pm; Westminster House (2700 Bancroft Way) 
Interpraise with Os Guinness, 7:00-9:30 pm; First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley (2407 Dana Street) 


Friday, November 7 
Effective Persuasion in a Pluralistic Culture—Alumni and Faculty Breakfast with Os Guinness, 7:30 am, 
The Faculty Club, U.C. Berkeley (Heyns Room) Cost: $10.00 per person 


Noon Concert—12:00; Sproul Plaza, The Basics 


Seminars—Between 4:00 and 6:15 pm, seminars on a variety of topics will be held around the campus, 
led by U.C. Berkeley faculty and alumni. Discussants include Thomas Boyce, Mark Labberton, Susan 
Phillips, Clay Radke, David Roundy, and Kelly Monroe.” 


Evening Lecture by Guy Kawasaki—7:00-8:45 pm, Arthur Anderson Hall, Haas School of Business, 
U.C. Berkeley 


Evening Concert—The Bear’s Lair; 9:15 pm, The Basics 


Saturday, November 8 
Veritas Matinee—2:00-4:30 pm; Wurster Hall Theatre, U.C. Berkeley. Viewing of Dead Man Walking, 


followed by a discussion led by Sharon Gallagher 


Finding God at U.C.B.—A Seminar with Boalt Hall law professor Phillip Johnson—5:00-6:30 pm, 
Westminster House (2700 Bancroft Way) 


Music in a Postmodern Society — A Presentation by Jeremy Begbie—7:00-8:45 pm, International House 
(2299 Piedmont Ave.) 


Sunday, November 9 
Jeremy Begbie will preach at the 9:15 am and 10:45 am worship services at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Berkeley (2407 Dana Street) 


ee es 


All Veritas events listed above are open to the public at no charge, except the Alumni Breakfast which 
costs $10.00 per person and requires advance reservations. *For program details or to register for the 


Alumni Breakfast call New College Berkeley at (510) 841-9386. 
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Notes from the Catacombs/The recent PBS show, “Stephen Hawking’s Universe,” predicted two possible sce- 
narios for the future of the universe, both depressing. It seems that everything will end either with a bang ora 
whimper. Physicist John Polkinghorne, who has thought a lot about these issues, finds a basis for personal hope, 
and hope for the universe, in the resurrection of Jesus (p. 4). The God who created the universe created our own) 
“blue” planet, teeming with the diversity of plant and animal life that we humans are meant to steward. Luci 
Shaw draws lessons from her gardening experiences about how to live a generative Christian life (p. 8). As we 
know from reading Genesis, our ancestors were expelled from the first garden. Since then we have had a compli- 
cated relationship with nature, perhaps never more so than now in the waning years of the 20th century, as John’ 
Leax points our in his meditation on “wildness” (p. 12). —Peace, Sharon Gallagher 
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Meditation 


The History of a Raindrop 


by John Muir 


How interesting to trace the 
history of a single raindrop! It is 
not long, geologically speaking, 
since the first raindrops fell on 
the newborn leafless Sierra land- 
scapes. How different the lot of 
these falling now! Happy the 
showers that fall on so fair a 
wilderness—scarce a single 


drop can fail to find a beautiful 


spot—on the tops of the peaks, 
on the shining glacier pavements, on the great smooth domes, on forests and gardens and 
brushy moraines, plashing, glinting, pattering, laving. Some go to the high snowy fountains to 
swell their well-saved stores; some into the lakes, washing the mountain windows, patting 
their smooth glassy levels, making dimples and bubbles and spray; some into the waterfalls 
and cascades, as if eager to join in their dance and song and beat their foam yet finer; good 
luck and good work for the happy mountain raindrops, each one of them a high waterfall in it- 
self, descending from the cliffs and hollows of the clouds to the cliffs and hollows of the rocks, 
out of the sky-thunder of the falling rivers. Some falling on meadows and bogs, creep silently 
out of sight to the grass roots, hiding softly as in a nest, slipping, oozing hither, thither, seek- 
ing and finding their appointed work. Some, descending through the spires of the woods, sift 
spray through the shining needles, whispering peace and good cheer to each one of them. . . 
Some happy drops fall straight into the cups of flowers, kissing the lips of lilies. How far they 
have to go, how many cups to fill, great and small, cells too small to be seen, cups holding half 
a drop as well as lake basins between the hills, each replenished with equal care, every drop in 
all the blessed throng a silvery newborn star with lake and river, garden and grove, valley and 
mountain, all that the landscape holds reflected in its crystal depths, God’s messenger, angel 


of love sent on its way with majesty and pomp and display of power that make man’s greatest 


shows ridiculous. @ 


—from My First Summer in the Sierra 
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The End of the Universe: 


Frustration or Fulfillment? 


John Polkinghorne 


How can the apparent frustration and futility of physical process 
justify the feeling that there is a fulfillment to cosmic history? 


The universe started by the ex- 
plosion of the Big Bang about 
15,000 billion years ago. It started 
as an extremely simple ball of en- 
ergy, an almost uniform, expand- 
ing ball of energy. One reason why 
cosmologists talk with a certain jus- 
tified boldness about the very early 
universe is that this is quite a sim- 
ple system to think about. 

Of course, that world that started 
so simply has become very rich 
and complex, with human beings 
as the most interesting conse- 
quences of its evolving history—at 
least as known to us. Philosopher 
Holmes Rolston says in one of his 
books that when an astronomer 
peers through a telescope at some 
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distant galaxy, he or she should re- 
member that the most complex and 
interesting thing in the whole uni- 
verse is six inches this side of the 
eye-piece, sitting there inside the 
skull of the astronomer. 

It’s been an extraordinary story 
of fruitfulness, and we know that 
the potentiality for that fruitfulness 
was built into the physical fabric of 
the universe from the start. Only 
by the precise fine tuning of the 
laws of nature has it been possi- 
ble that you and I have ap- 
peared on the cosmic scene. We 
couldn’t exist in just any old uni- 
verse. The world must be neither 
too rigid, so that nothing 
changes—nor so unstable that 


nothing survives, nothing persists. 
It’s a wonderful story, and it has 
encouraged people to think that 
maybe there is a mind and a pur- 
pose behind that fruitful history of 
the universe. It isn’t merely pious 
people like me who think that way, 
but even people like Paul Davies. 
He is a very interesting phenome- 
non. He comes from no religious 
tradition and displays no under- 
standing, really, of any religious 
tradition, but nevertheless he has 
felt that the fruitfulness of the 
world and the deep rational beauty 
and intelligibility of the world 
speak of some sort of intelligence 
with a capital “I” behind it all. 
That’s what we see when we 


peer into the past, but cosmologists 
can also peer into the future. Al- 
though they cannot see the future 
in detail, they can at least see its 
general shape. From the point of 
view of the universe on its largest 
possible scale, the whole of cosmic 
history is a tug-of-war between two 
opposing and very finely balanced 
_ principles. 

One is the fiery explosion of the 
_ Big Bang throwing matter apart; 
the other is the cohesive force of 
gravity putting matter together. 
Those two forces are almost in 
equilibrium, so closely aligned 
with each other that we, with our 
present observational powers, 
aren’t able to say which will win 
the cosmic tug-of-war in the end. 

So when we construct future sce- 
narios of the universe, we have to 
construct two alternative scenarios. 
One scenario is predicated on the 
basis that expansion will predomi- 
nate. If expansion predominates, 
the galaxies, which are presently 
moving apart from each other, will 
continue to move apart forever. 
Within each galaxy, gravity will lo- 
cally have a little triumph. The gal- 
axies will condense into black 
holes. Those black holes will decay 
over immense periods of time into 
low-grade radiation through a va- 
riety of possible physical processes. 
That way the universe has a rather 
dismal ending. It ends with a sort 
of dying whimper. 

Is the prospect more cheery if 
gravity wins? No, it isn’t. If gravity 
wins, the present expansion of the 
universe will one day be halted 
and reversed. What began as a Big 
Bang will end as a Big Crunch—as 
everything falls back into a cosmic 
melting pot. That way the universe 
ends with a bang. 

Either way the universe ends in 
futility. What is currently fruitful 
will in the end come to frustration 
and vanity. The Preacher of the 
book of Ecclesiastes was right. In 
the end, “Vanity, vanity, all is van- 
ity.” 

It is as certain as can be that hu- 
man life and indeed all carbon- 
based life will be a transient epi- 
sode in the history of the universe. 
It won’t happen, tomorrow, of 


course. The universe will outlast 
you and me, but it will happen 
over a time scale of tens of billions 
of years. And it seems to me that 
Christian theology has to take that 
into account. 

These outcomes abolish any easy 
recourse to an evolutionary opti- 
mism that the world is getting bet- 


right. The world of cancer and con- 
centration camps, quite apart from 
the world of cosmic collapse or cos- 
mic decay, doesn’t look like an all- 
right world. But, Berger says, “it is 
fundamental to humanity that the 
child receives and accepts that as- 
surance.” Berger sees it—and I see 
it too—not as a loving lie, veiling 


Unless there is a God, an eternally 
faithful and benevolent God who 
is the ground of hope, then the 
universe would not make sense. - 


ter and better. I know that many 
people find the writings of Teilhard 
de Chardin helpful, but ultimately 
I do not find them helpful. I am un- 
able to share his cosmic optimism, 
in the terms in which he expresses 
it. The universe is really going to 
end very badly. | 

Steven Weinberg, for example, in 
his book The First Three Minutes 
talks about The Big Bang. Then he 
talks about what's going to happen 
in the future, and he says, “The 
more we understand the universe, 
the more it seems pointless.” How- 
ever fruitful it is now, in the end 
it’s going to be a dead world. 

On the other hand, there is in the 
human heart a deep intuition of 
hope that in the end all will be 
well. That’s not just a religious 
thought in an overt or culturally 
formed way. There is an instinctive 
optimism in the depths of the hu- 
man spirit that in the end all will be 
well. 

Peter Berger puts it beautifully in 
his book A Rumor of Angels, where 
he’s talking about signals of tran- 
scendence. Ordinary things in ev- 
eryday life, when you stop to think 
about them, carry hints or implica- 
tions that go very far beyond 
everyday life. Berger describes a 
parent comforting a disturbed child 
in the night. The parent says to the 
child, “It’s all right.” Berger says, 
“What's going on there? Is that a 
loving lie?” 

At first sight the world is not all 


our eyes from harsh reality, but as 
a deep, true intuition that in the 
end all will be well. 

If that’s true, how could it come 
about? How could the apparent 
frustration and futility of physical 
process nevertheless justify the 
feeling that there is a fulfillment to 
cosmic history? 

Two answers have been pro- 
posed to that. One answer says that 
maybe life itself—life with a capital 
“L”— takes care of the problem. For 
sure, carbon-based life is going to 
disappear. That’s certain, as the 
physical conditions of the universe 
change in such a way as to be to- 
tally inhospitable to it. 

But to think purely in terms of 
carbon-based life is perhaps to take 
too narrow a view of life. Maybe 
life, intelligence (however we want 
to describe it), will engineer its own 
re-embodiment. As cosmic circum- 
stances change, maybe life will re- 
embody itself in some sort of way 
that will enable it to persist in com- 
pletely novel forms, as far as we 
think about these things, but forms 
that will persist into the cosmic fu- 
ture. 

That’s an idea that’s been ex- 
plored by a number of physicists. 
Freeman Dyson is certainly one of 
them. And most notoriously it’s 
been explored in a great public 
éclat recently by Frank Tipler, who 
has proclaimed a sort of physical 
eschatology. 

If life isn’t going to be able to 
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create a future for itself, then there 
is a second possible answer to ex- 
plore—and that is that “God alone 
is the ground of a true and lasting 
hope.” I think that’s right. The uni- 
verse so very nearly makes sense; it 
has this fruitfulness, this deep intel- 
ligibility. But it is threatened, as the 
Hebrews feared that it was threat- 


tinuing, everlasting care. The patri- 
archs and you and | are not objects 
to be used by God and then cast 
onto some cosmic rubbish heap 
when we've served our purpose. If 
we mattered to God once, we mat- 
ter to him forever. 

So it seems to me that there must 
be a hope for a destiny for us be- 


ened, by ultimate forces of chaos as 
the universe collapses into a dead 
futility. That’ doesn’t really make 
sense. There is an absurd contrast 
between present fruitfulness and 
eventual vanity. 

It seems to me that the universe 
ought to make sense. There is a 
sense in which theology is the 
search for the ultimate theory of 
everything, the search for a true 
understanding of what’s going on 
in the world in a comprehensive 
way. Unless there is a God, an eter- 
nally faithful and benevolent God 
who is the ground of hope, then the 
universe would not make sense. So 
let’s explore a bit the idea that there 
is a destiny for the universe beyond 
its death. 

The fact that the universe is go- 
ing to die on a time scale of hun- 
dreds of billions of years doesn’t 
really pose a question more diffi- 
cult for theology than the even 
more certain realization that we 
ourselves are going to die on a time 
scale of tens of years. What is at is- 
sue in both of these realizations— 
what's at issue for theology—is the 
question of the faithfulness of God. 

Jesus put it clearly in the argu- 
ment with the Sadducees about 
whether there is a destiny beyond 
death, when he said that “God is 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob,” the God “not of the dead but 
of the living.” If God really is God, 
if God really does care for his crea- 
tures—really does care for Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, for you and 
me—then that care must be a con- 
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yond our death, and a destiny for 
the universe beyond its death, be- 
cause I’m sure that God cares for 
the whole of his creation in appro- 
priate ways. The rest of the physi- 
cal universe is not there just to be a 
backdrop for the human drama 
taking place after an overture of 15 
billion years. The universe must 
count also, and therefore it must 
have its own destiny. But since 
death is certain, that destiny will 
not be through survival but 
through resurrection, through a 
granting of some form of new life. 
That new life will have to be 
truly, truly new. Neither for our- 
selves, nor for the universe, are we 
putting hope in some theory of re- 
suscitation. We don’t want to go 
through the whole show again. We 
don’t want to suffer the dismal 
fate, really, of an eternal return. If 
there is a destiny beyond death, it 
has to be a different destiny, a des- 
tiny that has a present-day fulfill- 
ment. That’s what St. Paul was get- 
ting at in the 15th chapter of 1 
Corinthians, where he was wres- 
tling with the problem of a destiny 
beyond death. He wanted to assert 
both a continuity and a discontinu- 
ity. 
There has to be a destiny, a des- 
tiny beyond death that is not God 
wiping the slate clean and starting 
anew with something else, in a dif- 
ferent sort of way. There must be 
continuity. There must be some- 
thing that makes it my destiny be- 
yond death. Your destiny beyond 
death. The universe’s destiny be- 


yond its death. There must be a de- 
gree of continuity. 

But equally, there must be a de- 
gree of discontinuity, because it 
can’t just be a return to the same 
old treadmill that we are tramping 
on today. Paul is wrestling with 
that and using terms like “our des- 
tiny is a spiritual body.” We have 
to read that phrase very carefully. 
A spiritual body is not a body 
made of spirit. A spiritual body isa 
body infused with spirit. Body and 
spirit are both equally important 
words in that phrase, and we 
shouldn’t allow one to dominate 
the other. 

So I think that our destiny be- 
yond death will have to be some — 
sort of embodied destiny. It’s in- 
trinsic to being human that we are 
embodied. But we are not intrinsi- 
cally embodied in the matter of this 
particular world. 

So that’s the hope. But is it a co- 
herent hope? Does it make sense? 

That’s a difficult problem for us, 
because it has become quite clear in 
the 20th century that whatever we 
are as human beings, we are not 
apprentice angels. A dualist view 
of humankind says that the real me 
is a detachable spiritual compo- 
nent, transiently housed in the 
physical husk of my body, a com- 
ponent that will be released at 
death for its real life. That’s a Pla- 
tonic view that doesn’t harmonize 
well with our experiences of what 
it is to be human. 

We are very conscious of our 
psychosomatic unity. We’re very 
conscious of how our bodies affect 
our minds. Effective drugs or brain 
damage or a blow on top of the 
head with a kammer makes that 
point. Also, our minds affect our 
bodies through our execution of in- 
tentional acts. So it doesn’t seem to 
me that when we’re thinking of a 
destiny beyond death that we 
should think of it in terms of only 
spiritual survival. There has been a 
Christian tradition that has used 
that language, though it’s not par- 
ticularly Biblical language. 

So what will the ground of conti- 
nuity be if it’s not “The real me is 
spiritual me?” Can we recapture 
the notion of the soul without mak- 


ing the soul a sort of ghostly inde- 
pendent entity? 

I certainly don’t think it’s matter 
that makes the real me. For one 
thing, that matter is changing 
through wear and tear, eating and 
drinking. We have very few atoms 
in our bodies that were there a few 
years ago. We’re changing all the 
time. What produces the continuity 
that is me, that connects me, a bald- 
ing, middle-aged academic, with 
the little boy with a shock of black 
hair of 55 to 60 years ago? I think 
the real me is the almost infinitely 
complex, information-bearing pat- 
tern in which the matter of me is or- 
ganized. 

The pattern, of course, keeps 
changing. I develop new memories, 
for example. That pattern is chang- 
ing, but it changes, I think, in a con- 
tinuous way, and that in some 
sense is the real me. 

That is what I believe to be the 
soul. I have good company there, 
because that’s essentially what 
Thomas Aquinas thought the soul 
was, too. The soul is the form of the 
body. Aquinas, of course, was not a 
Platonist. He didn’t think in de- 
tachable spiritual terms, but he 
thought that the soul was the form 
of the body, that which actuates the 
body. That’s what I’m trying to say, 
though I don’t know how to say it 
very well. 

If that’s right, if the real me is the 
pattern that’s me, then of course it 
seems clear that the pattern is dis- 
solved at death. So death is real. 
Christian thought has never treated 
death as illusion. Death is real, and 
it is an end, but it is not ultimate 
because only God is ultimate. It is a 
perfectly coherent hope that the 
pattern that is me will be remem- 
bered by God, held in the divine 
memory, with God’s intention of 
re-embodying it in an act of resur- 
rection in the new creation that lies 
beyond the death of the old crea- 
tion. That is the Christian hope, the 
hope of resurrection. The Christian 
hope has never really been a survi- 
val of death, but a hope of resurrec- 
tion, of God’s triumph over the de- 
structive forces of death. 

So we will be re-embodied by 
God, and presumably we will be 


re-embodied in “material” of the 
resurrected universe. The universe 
is to have a destiny beyond its 
death, and we are to have a destiny 
beyond our death. We are part of 
this material world, and | think 
that our destinies lie together just 
as our present existences lie to- 
gether. 

I think that the destiny beyond 
death will be our re-embodiment in 
that new environment that is God’s 
new creation—the destiny of the 
universe beyond its death. That's a 
deeply mysterious thought, but it’s 
not an incoherent thought. 

Resurrection requires divine 
power to bring it about. God can 
re-embody me in that way. The 
true God can do what Tipler’s God 
can’t do. I’m not a “computer made 
of meat,” so I can’t be reproduced 
just by being run on some other 
“hardware.” But whatever | am— 


That’s very much like the Pau- 
line thought that “If anyone is in 
Christ, there is a new creation.” 
God has begun to do a new thing. 
So if we are to have any clue about 
that destiny beyond death, it will 
be in thinking about the risen and 
glorified Christ. I have a pretty tra- 
ditional understanding of the res- 
urrection of Christ, which is the ba- 
sis of what I now want to say. 

The risen Christ exhibits those 
features of both continuity and dis- 
continuity that intuitively one 
would expect from his relationship 
to the old creation and to the new 
creation. The Gospel accounts tell 
us that the risen Lord’s body bore 
the scars of the Passion, so there’s 
continuity. Past experience had not 
been obliterated or wiped clean. 
Quite the reverse. 

But equally, of course, there had 
also been a transformation, not 


It’s intrinsic to being human that we are 
embodied. But we are not intrinsically 
embodied in the matter of this 


particular world. 


Ee 


something much more complex 
and subtle than that—it is not be- 
yond the powers of God to’ re- 
create. 

That new creation is not subject 
to the transience and decay of this 
present world. In that world, death 
itself, mourning and tears, and all 
the other things that make this a 
vale of suffering will have been 
abolished. That great picture is con- 
tained in the opening verses of the 
21st chapter of the book of Revela- 
tion. There we find the Christian 
hope. Although our entry into that 
new creation lies beyond history, 
God has begun to bring about the 
new creation within history. Jesus’ 
resurrection is the seed from which 
that new creation has begun to 
grow. Jesus’ resurrection takes 
place within history as the foretaste 
or guarantee of a destiny that 
awaits all of us beyond history. 


only in the sense that the risen 
Christ appeared and disappeared, 
but also in the remarkable fact re- 
peated in different ways in the ap- 
pearance stories, that somehow it 
was quite hard to recognize him. 
And the people who did recognize 
him didn’t do so straightaway. 
First of all, they were very wary 
and didn’t quite know what to 
make of him. “Who is that figure 
on the shore?” Matthew, perhaps 
the most triumphalist of the Gospel 
writers, tells us that when the disci- 
ples met the risen Lord on a moun- 
tain in Galilee, “some doubted.” 
They couldn’t make out what was 
going on. That's interesting, and I 
think it’s a rather encouraging clue. 

Another very important insight 
about Jesus’ resurrection is con- 
veyed to us by the empty tomb. 
The empty tomb tells us that the 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Meditations on the Garden 


by Luci Shaw 
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Renoir, The Artist’s Father 


God was the First Gardener. That is 
not just a metaphor; right at the be- 
ginning of the world one of the first 
things God made was a garden. 

But first, God had to bring order 
out of chaos, as the first words of 
Genesis clearly imply. Any gar- 
dener who has started from 
scratch, wrestling with arid or 
rocky soil, or a weed-choked 
square of land behind a house, will 
sympathize and understand that 
God has to be in the ordering busi- 
ness. Not just ordering from a seed 
catalog but imposing order where 
disorder has rampaged. 

Do questions arise here for you 
as they do for me? Is all of Creation 
an orderly arrangement? And how 
may God's creative acts show us, 
who are made in his image, how to 
be creators in our own often 
chaotic lives? 

There is so much for all of us to 
observe and apply about growth 
and life from the kind of growth 
and life created and promoted by 
God in that first garden. 

It was called Eden, and every 
growing thing in it was designed 
and planted by God with purpose, 
and faultless proportional balance 
and planning, climate control, a cy- 
cle of seasons, systems of nourish- 
ment and growth, of adaptation 
and reproduction. “The Lord God 
made all kinds of living things 
grow out of the ground—trees that 
were pleasing to the eye and good 
for food.” Right from the beginning 
the Creator was interested in both 
beauty and practicality. 

Though God planned this Eden 
garden for his first human man and 
woman to enjoy and profit from, 
the Creator himself also found en- 
joyment there, walking in the gar- 
den in the cool of the day, the time 


The season of Lent is also a season of waiting, of preparation, for the 
great transformation of resurrection . . . It all works together —the 
death of winter, the greening toward spring, the waking of hibernating 
animals, and of the waiting heart. 


of re-creation and tranquility, be- 
fore nightfall. The man and woman 
were his grounds-keepers to ensure 
that the garden was maintained in 
all its primal loveliness and fruit- 
fulness. It must have been beautiful 
in the truest, most original sense of 
the word, full of contrasting tex- 
tures, shapes, colors. 


The Book of Nature 

Nature is God’s great revelation 
of himself, his richness, his com- 
plexity, his intelligence, his beauty, 
his mystery, his great power and 
glory. The hints and clues to his na- 
ture are everywhere. 

John Stott tells us, “God has writ- 
ten two books—the Book of Scrip- 
ture and the Book of Nature.” Next 
to my Bible, this is the realm where 
I experience God at work most 
powerfully. In fact, such an experi- 
ence may be even more potent for 
me than the written Word because 
it is so immediate. I take it in first- 
hand, with all my senses. I am not 


just reading a story about wander- . 


ing in the wilderness. I have wan- 
dered there myself, feeling fatigue 
and hunger as well as exuberance 
and wonder. 

It is also a joy to worship God in 
the riot of green and color around 
my house. I read Paul’s ecstatic 
hymn at the end of Romans 1 (as 
translated by Eugene Peterson, in 
The Message ): 

Everything comes from him. 

Everything happens through 
him. 

Everything ends up in him. 

Always Glory! Always Praise! 

Yes! Yes! Yes! 


This has become my own song as 
well as Paul's. It is the credo of the 


via affirmativa, the life of celebra- 
tion. 

Sometimes it is only in memory 
that such worship is possible when 
I'm in some bustling, crowded con- 
vention center, or in a sterile hotel 
room on a business trip. That is 
where remembering (and journal- 
keeping) comes to the aid of faith. 
Imagination is like a videotape on 
which the memory of green and 
the sounds of leaves and water are 
recorded. I play it again and again, 
and I can repeatedly recapture my 
sense of God's powerful presence 
by imaginative faith. 


The Power of Small Things 

Richard Wilber, the great Ameri- 
can poet, said it beautifully in his 
poem about a milkweed: “Anony- 
mous as cherubs / Over the crib of 
God, / White seeds are floating / 
Out of my burst pod. / What 
power had I / Before I learned to 
yield? / Shatter me, great wind: / I 
shall possess the field.” The milk- 
weed seed—any seed—has im- 
mense power, enough to cover a 
whole hillside with new, young 
milkweeds, enough power to fill 
my lawn, and my neighbor's, with 
dandelions. 

Does this feel like a negative 
power? After all, how many of us 
yearn for the gold of dandelions in 
spring? But it may also be a power 
for good. As Jesus illustrated in his 
parable, the yield from one seed 
may be one hundredfold. Think of 
the multiplied power of the kernels 
on one cob of corn. I counted them 
on one such corn cob the other day: 
over 100 kernels, each bursting 
with sweet potential. Sown, and re- 
producing themselves—100 x 100 = 
10,000. By the next generation of 


seed-time and harvest you have a 
million corn kernels going to work 
to cover acres of prairie with green 
cornstalks and yellow silk tassels 
blowing in the wind. 

I’m reminded of the power of 
other small things in Scripture, 
things that had large consequences: 
individual lives or the fate of na- 
tions changing direction. The fruit 
eaten in the garden of Eden. The 
olive leaf glimpsed in the beak of 
Noah’s dove. The drops of lamb’s 
blood painted over the doorways 
before the first Passover. The voice 
that the boy Samuel heard in the 
night. The “still, small voice” that 
arrested Elijah in his wilderness de- 
spair. 

The bottomless vessel of oil that 
saved the widow and her family 
from starvation. For another 
widow, the handful of flour, which 
was all she had, but which she 
gave to the hungry prophet. The 
widow’s farthing. The coin that Je- 
sus found in the fish’s mouth. 

Or of small events, or incidents, 
which have altered the course of 
your own life. Never despise the 
power of small things, like seeds, to 
transform the landscape of the 
heart. 


Trash to Treasure 

I’ve often been amazed how 
time, and the natural process of de- 
cay, miraculously turns garbage 
into excellent fertilizer. Horse or 
chicken manure, which we might 
naturally regard as distasteful 
waste products, have a similar 
value when dug into soil that is 
starved for nutrients. When I was 
living in Illinois I had the advan- 
tage of neighbors who kept horses 
and were only too glad, after 
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they’d mucked out their stables, to 
contribute barrels full of their 
horses’ fragrant “donations,” 
which I spread over my empty veg- 
etable plots in late fall, leaving 
them to leach their nutrients into 
the soil all winter long. 

I’ve been just as astonished at 
how our Father in heaven can 
transmute experiences, which we 
can only look at only with revul- 
sion or disappointment, into good 
use. He allows us to learn from 
our mistakes; just because we 
stumble and fall, God doesn’t 
disqualify us from further enter- 
prises. Though we often have to 
live with the consequences of our 
choices, those consequences are 
illuminating, providing us with 
the wisdom and experience for 
future decisions. 

On occasion, the Lord has had 
to let me hit rock bottom, in 
enough despair that life seemed 
to hold nothing of value for me 
any more. But distressing as that 
was, it had a clarifying effect. In 
the pit of desperation I could see 
that many of the minor issues 
which had so obsessed me were 
just that. Minor. That out of the 
grave where I had to die to those 
things, God was going to resur- 
rect me purged clean, and more 
prepared to face his priorities for 
me. 

Mulling this over, I realize that 
God’s extravagant plan for living 
and growing things is very differ- 
ent from mine. Where I might 
crave only life and growth and 
beauty, God has included the cy- 
cles of decay and death as well as 
thriving growth, of mold, mildew, 
and rot as well as healthy buds and 
leaves, of fall and winter as well as 
spring and summer. God knows 
that the humus from rotting trees 
and vegetation will make the per- 
fect culture in which seeds and 
spores can germinate, and ferns, 
mushrooms, and spruce seedlings 
can grow. He planned it that way. 


The Waiting that Enlarges 

I surmise that the apostle Paul 
was also a restless, “Type A” per- 
sonality. Yet listen to how Eugene 
Peterson, in The Message, renders 
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Paul’s own words about waiting: 
“[Along with the creation in its 
birth pangs, waiting for its deliver- 
ance] waiting does not diminish us, 
any more than waiting diminishes 
a pregnant mother. We are enlarged 
in the waiting. We, of course, don’t 
see what is enlarging us. But the 
longer we wait, the larger we be- 
come, and the more joyful our ex- 
pectancy” (Romans 8:22-25, italics 
mine). 


Renoir: Picking Flowers (detail) 


We need to realize that during 
the waiting times God is as vi- 
brantly at work within us as new 
life and growth are at work in a 
pregnant mother. 

If through the Spirit of God we 
have been united with the Father in 
dynamic relationship, if God has 
sown his gospel seed in us, then Je- 
sus ts being formed within us, little by 
little, day by day, just as a human 
embryo grows to become a fetus 
and develops incrementally into a 
human baby. But we have to wait if 
the Word is to become flesh, in us. 
And that kind of waiting feels like 
work. 

If we have believed God’s prom- 
ise, if we have said “Yes!” to him, 
as Mary did at the Annunciation, 
we are pregnant, with God. The 
promise of “Christ in you, the hope 
of glory” is no romanticized ideal. 
Though not physically visible, it is 
being fulfilled in us just as truly as 


the united genes and chromo- 
somes of two parents may be 
translated into a newly conceived 
human being, who will bear many 
of their characteristics. 

None of us wants to be a “pree- 
mie,” entering the world of harsh 
reality prematurely, too small, too 
undeveloped, and therefore unpre- 
pared to face the challenge of fur- 
ther growth outside the mother’s 
body. But often it is only when the 
_ Waiting is over, the baby born, 
that we can look back and see 
that those nine long months were 
vital to our maturity and health. 
“Be strong,” the Scriptures en- 


courage us, “take heart, wait for 


the Lord,” which implies that. 
waiting requires a particular 
kind of strength and courage. 

Of course grass seed, or any 
other seed, once it has the right 


/ conditions, “is enlarged in the 


waiting.” There, under the soil, 
unseen but real, a transformation 
'is going on. The outer husk is 
softening, swelling, wrinkling, 
then splitting as the inner seed 


| accepts the gift of warmth and 


| moisture, and metamorphosis 
| begins. Soon the first rootlet ap- 
| pears and pokes down. As it 

grows it splits and splits again to 

become a pale, lace-like thing, 
wrapped in its shards of grit, but 
enormously efficient at drawing 
up moisture from deep down in 
the body of earth, where evapora- 
tion is slower. At the same time an- 
other little shoot swells and pokes 
up out of the split husk, piercing 
the dense soil above it. And when 
the shoot, in its upward growth, fi- 
nally reaches the surface, when it 
first tastes air and light, its chloro- 
plasts go to work and begin to 
form chlorophyll which turns it 
green, along with its hair-like com- 
panions. 

This early growth of grass is so 
fine it’s almost invisible. But day 
by day my eyes begin to notice the 
gradually thickening green, and | 
take heart. The waiting was worth 
it. The grass is growing! My spiri- 
tual growth may be incremental at 
first, hardly noticeable to anyone 
but God and me. But give us time. 
Together, in co-creativity, the new 


life of the believer becomes evi- 
dent, encouraged by the water of 
the Word, the air of prayer, the illu- 
mination of the Light of the world. 


Seasons of Waiting 

The season of Lent is also a sea- 
son of waiting, of preparation, for 
the great transformation of Resur- 
rection. We wait not only to cele- 
brate Christ's rising from the tomb 
but to experience our own resurrec- 
tion and renewal, as part of his 
body. Which gives added meaning 


precursors of the dawn of the day 
of Resurrection. 

This ceremony never fails to 
move me, stirring my soul into 
gratitude that once again the cycle 
of life and death and new life is be- 
ing enacted before me, has not 
failed, as Christ has not failed to 
become, once again, in the encir- 
cling darkness, the world’s Light. 
The life of rejection and pain and 
the final indignity and suffering of 
the Crucifixion are over. 

The deepest, most God-centered 


an embryonic phase of our eternal 
life. Then, emerging into timeless- 
ness, where there is no need to 
wait, in the light of the larger, infi- 
nitely more real universe, we'll see 
God clearly, see his face, which even 
Moses, the friend of God, never 
saw during his earthly life. Our ir- 
resistible urge toward growth and 
freedom pulls us, like the push of a 
fetus toward birth, into eternity, 
when we can see God face to face, 
where we'll know and be known. 
In Dakota, Kathleen Norris re- 


Once it has germinated, the seed cannot remain comfortable and quiescent in the heart 


of the earth. It must risk the upward thrust in to a new element, a new dimension, 


where it will be exposed to wind, rain, drought, burning heat, and frigid cold. It 1s in 


this new area of risk that its only opportunity to bear flowers and fruit will be granted. 


to the long cold weeks of early 
spring. It all works together—the 
death of winter, the greening to- 
ward spring, the waking of hiber- 
nating animals, and of the waiting 
heart. 

Preceded by Tenebrae (Dark- 
ness), the finale comes with the 
great vigil of Easter, on that preg- 
nant Saturday between Good Fri- 
day and Easter Sunday, a curiously 
blank day of further waiting in a 
kind of spiritual limbo. The Death 
has been died. It’s past. The Rising 
is still to come, in the close future. 

And where are we? In the hiatus 
of the present. Then, in the final 
hours of Saturday, in the darkness 
of night, we begin the great vigil. 

The word vigil means an awak- 
ening. Vigilance means watchful 
waiting, expectant, anticipatory. 
The great vigil is a ritual of faith 
and hope. 

Here’s what happens in my Epis- 
copal church: We enter the church 
in darkness. Then a brazier full of 
coals is lit and as the flames leap 
up, the deacon lights his great 
white candle and from it the tapers 
of the vigilant worshipers are ig- 
nited. They in turn touch other 
wicks into light until the whole 
sanctuary is pricked with small, 
bright, hopeful stars, which are 


growth arrives with the advent of 
darkness, struggle, doubt. In the 
brilliance of noon, no faith is 
needed; we can see what we can 
see with our eyes, no doubt about 
it. Faith is only needed, only in- 
vited by “that which is not seen.” 

Have you had your attacks of ag- 
nosticism, of not being sure of any- 
thing, of feeling lost in thick dark- 
ness? I have. I’m convinced that 
those who have never experienced 
this nadir of unbelief are out of 
touch with reality. God’s larger 
purposes are sometimes too large 
for our sin-blinded, pain-blinkered 
eyes to accept. 

Henri Nouwen told the story of 
twins, waiting like seeds in the 
darkness of the mother’s womb, 
uncertain of what lies ahead of 
them. Hearing him tell this story I 
was moved to a new understand- 
ing of my present darkness, and of 
my ultimate place in God. The 
twins both feel at home where they 
are, but are anxious about the jour- 
ney that lies ahead. One of them 
says to the other, “Have you 
heard? Some day soon we'll push 
out into the light, and there'll be 
this thing they call a mother. We'll 
see her face.” 

Now, like seeds, we are all in the 
darkness of the womb of God, in 


minds us that “The farmers and 
ranches of western North Dakota 
can wait years for rain . . . [They 
whose] hopes are so closely bound 
with the land, speak in terms of 
next-year country, a region that 
monks tend to see as encompassing 
all of eternity.” It is necessary to re- 
mind ourselves that as the old 
hymn says, “our home is in 
heaven, our home is not here.” 
That the waiting time of our hu- 
man life on earth, even an earth as 
richly diverse and captivating as 
ours, is a preparation for a far 
richer life with infinite new possi- 
bilities. “Wait on the Lord. Be of 
good courage. Wait, I say on the 
Lord.” We are, in a sense, hibernat- 
ing in preparation for that eternal 
living. 

I am reminded of the image of 
the moth and the candle in Annie 
Dillard’s Holy the Firm, in which 
the moth’s passion for the light 
draws it into the light of the flame, 
until it eventually becomes a 
charred attachment to the wick, a 
part of the wick in its self- 
immolation. This is the image of 
the Christian drawn by the God- 
flame which burns up our mortal 
elements and turns us into wicks to 
light the rooms of the world. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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A Sandbox in the Sun 


A poet’s search for wildness 


I must have been nine or ten when 
the alligator arrived in the mail. It 
wasn’t addressed to me. It was ad- 
dressed to my little brother. And it 
probably wasn’t an alligator. It was 
probably a caiman, a smaller, more 
docile creature better suited to the 
tourist trade. Still it was shipped 
from Florida, from the Everglades, 
from that great grass river of alliga- 
tors, water moccasins, panthers, 
and birds of such exotic feathers I 
imagined a swirling flight of color 
brighter than a prairie sunset. I 
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by John Leax 


knew, even then, that someday I 
would go there. 

We were on the back patio about 
to eat lunch when the box arrived. 
My brother, a five- or six-year-old 
budding herpetologist, received the 
package eagerly. He set his grilled 
cheese and tomato soup aside, tore 
the box open, and reached into it to 
claim his prize. It bit him. 

The small damage it did to his 
finger paled beside the damage it 
did to his psyche. He howled. My 
mother leapt from her seat and ran 


for the antiseptic. I proved myself 
useful by plopping the shipping 
box over the enraged critter and 
stepping aside. Appreciating my 
quick action, my mother declared, 
“Tt can stay there till your father 
comes home.” My brother, fright- 
ened and wounded underneath his 
returning bluster, was content to 
wait for reinforcements. 

Alligators, I’ve recently learned, 
are more interesting creatures than 
we commonly assume. The female 
alligator, contrary to her somewhat 


hardened exterior, is a gently ma- 
ternal beast. She watches over her 
nest of eggs. She helps open the 
shells when the newborns begin to 
emerge. And she gathers the little 
ones in her mouth and carefully 
carries them to the water where she 
bears them on her back for safety. 

So maligned by human writers— 
even Audubon feared the gator’s 
night-long bellowing, and Muir 
wished him an occasional human 
for dainty—the alligator has sur- 
vived through eons by a combina- 
tion of unexpected qualities. First, 
his brain is no larger than an acorn, 
a pretty small portion of smarts to 
govern a body that grows from the 
moment of birth to the moment of 
death. Still, watching one sink si- 
lently, disappearing into the dark 
of water, a human viewer recog- 
nizes a presence to be reckoned 
with. 

Second, the alligator possesses 
tremendous strength because of his 
ability to tolerate huge doses of ad- 
renalin. This strength lasts through 
short bursts of activity. Third, 
the alligator weakens quickly. To 
compensate for this, nature has 
made him master of the art of do- 
ing almost nothing. Capable of re- 
ducing its heartbeat to a few beats 
a minute, the alligator can lie un- 
derwater with open mouth and 
wait for food to trip its jaws, which 
close faster than the human eye can 
follow. Equipped with a sophisti- 
cated mechanism for controlling 
body temperature, he will lie par- 
tially submerged, shifting slightly, 
altering the amount of skin ex- 
posed until he finds comfort. It 
seems a pretty good life. 

Confined under a box on a stone 
patio warming in full sunlight, my 
brother's alligator, a near infant 
that should have been riding its 
mother’s back in some tepid back- 
water, suffered a hopeless ordeal. 
When, near sundown, my father 
lifted the carton, he found a shriv- 
eled carcass. 

Last fall in the late daze of Octo- 
ber, sitting having breakfast at an 
outdoor cafe in Palm Beach, I 
thought of that story and laughed. 
It returned to me strangely as a 
pleasant memory of a ‘50s child- 


The wild was all about me. Hidden in the false 
front of punched-in palms and highways made 


straight through the wilderness, it waited for 


the day when the canals would overflow and the 


river of grass would inexorably spread, taking back 


what rightfully belonged to tt. 


hood, a story connected to dyed 
Easter chicks and foul-smelling 
half-dollar sized turtles sold at the 


five-and-dime. The memory 
passed, and I sat welcoming the 
ocean breeze softening the humid 
heat that my thick northern blood 
could not thin fast enough to enjoy. 
And as I sat there, so coddled in 
luxury’s lap, I began to feel out of 
place. I was in Florida to lecture, to 
give a poetry reading, and to fulfill 
that lifelong dream of visiting the 
Everglades, but nothing looked 
right. I grew increasingly uncom- 
fortable, grumpy, and unsettled. 

My companions, transplanted 
northerners, confessed to me that 
in spite of the way they kidded 
their friends in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, they missed the changing 
seasons. I took their confession as 
an opportunity to blurt out, “Palm 
trees must be about the ugliest 
things God ever made.” 

My friends looked at me as if I 
had lost my mind. 

“What amazes me,” I continued, 
trying to explain what, in fact, I 
had lost, “is how clever God was to 
arrange them in straight lines and 
space them so evenly.” 

Just then a flatbed tractor-trailer 
loaded with half a dozen horizonal 
palms pulled around a corner. 

“God at work,” one of my com- 
panions said. 

The other smiled and launched a 
utilitarian defense of the silly palm. 
“Many of the palms you'll see 
south of here were punched in after 
Hurricane Andrew. Where the oaks 
go down, the palms bend and sur- 
vive the winds.” 

“I can see that,” I said, “but 


they’re still ugly.” 

This demonstration of my patho- 
logical lack of appreciation of cul- 
tural and biological diversity 
would be typical of my whole time 
in Florida. Though I wanted to like 
it, something held me back. At first 
I thought it was merely my north- 
ern cold climate chauvinism, but as 
the days passed, I began to under- 
stand; it was the straight lines, the 
punched-in palms and all they 
stood for. 

The Everglades have their source 
in the waters of Lake Okeechobee. 
The Florida peninsula, a recent geo- 
logic phenomena, stands only 16 
feet above sea level at the lake sur- 
face. It drops roughly one inch per 
mile from there to the Florida Bay. 
The waters, the great grass river of 
the Glades, creep southward to the 
Keys at the rate of one mile per 
day, a current barely visible to the 
watchful eye. It is a fertile place, fe- 
cund and frightening to the ac- 
counting mird. When reading 
about it before making my journey, 
I suggested to a friend that its pro- 
ductivity reminded me of how 
power should be distributed in a 
democracy—wide and shallow. My 
friend replied. “That may be ap- 
pealing to an anarchist poet, but if 
anything’s going to get done, some- 
body has to get in there, channel it, 
and make it work.” I sighed. 

My trip into the Everglades was 
a modest, one-afternoon excursion. 
Rather than going into the Ever- 
glades National Park along the Ta- 
mani Trail, I traveled Route 84, the 
famous Alligator Alley, west from 
Fort Lauderdale, and turned north 
onto a quiet two-lane built up 
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through grasslands and cattle 
farms that led to Big Cypress Semi- 
nole Indian Reservation. 

As I traveled along Alligator Al- 
ley, I watched the canal dividing 
the road from the wide expanse of 
grass. Bass fisherman maneuvered 
their boats from spot to spot cast- 
ing for thrills and trophies. Anhin- 
gas, like avian martyrs, hung them- 
selves from low bushes drying 
their wings. 

Only after egrets became so com- 
mon that I began to ignore them 
did I see my first alligator, loglike 
and motionless—floating in the 
dull canal beside the highway. The 
sudden frisson I’d expected never 
came. The primitive rush of wild- 
ness I longed to know was absent, 
impossible in the ordinariness of 
automobile travel and the atmos- 
phere of weekend recreational ac- 
tivities around me. 

Though I had been in the Ever- 
glades most of my drive, I had no 
sense of being in them until I 
climbed onto a swamp buggy, a 
four-wheel-drive vehicle resem- 
bling a beached pontoon boat, took 
a seat behind the guide, and was 
carried into the river beyond the 
circle of buildings that served as a 
gathering for tourists like myself. 

Even then, as the buggy crawled 
creaking and heaving through the 
shallow current under and around 
the water oaks, swamp maples, 
and sable palms, I never shook free 
of my long van ride over the inter- 
states. I never successfully traveled 
beyond the limits of my imagina- 
tion. I never escaped a sense of my- 
self as a tourist wandering through 
a cleverly designed theme park. 

I kept a notebook open on my 
lap, writing illegibly as the guide 
lectured. At one point, we stopped 
to watch young, chocolate fallow 
deer, an introduced exotic, joust- 
ing. Their antlers tangled, their 
seemingly fragile necks levered 
each other halfheartedly back and 
forth in preparation for future, 
more earnest conflicts. A little later 
we watched feral pigs rooting 
about, oblivious to our intrusion. 
As I examine my notes now, I am 
able to make out only the names of 
a few plants and the list of birds I 
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recorded: great white egret, white 
morph of the great blue heron, ibis, 
curlew, night heron, red shoul- 
dered hawk, sharp shinned hawk, 
cattle egret, belted kingfisher, boat- 
tailed grackle, and vultures. 

What remains most with me is 
the character of my guide. A griz- 
Zled son of a missionary, he kept 


answering questions by proclaim- 


ing, “It’s the way it is because God 
wanted it that way.” At one point, 
he stopped the buggy, turned and 
loosed a near prophetic word, a 
burst of scorching sarcasm at what 
humanity was making of God’s in- 
tentions. “Look around,” he said. 
“This place wasn’t made to live in. 
It was made to absorb storms and 
hurricanes, to filter water and be a 
nesting place for birds. It was made 
for alligators and snakes. People 
come, channel the river, scrape 
what dries up clean to the sand, 
punch in palms, then cry to the 
government for aid when what any 
fool knows is going to happen hap- 
pens.” He paused for his words to 
register. Then with rueful grin he 
added, “And the government, of 
course, pays.” 

I thought, There’s a story in the 
Bible about that and caught his eye. 
I didn’t need to speak. His expres- 
sion told me he knew the same sto- 
ries I did. He jammed the buggy 
back in gear, and as we lurched for- 
ward, he spoke over his shoulder. 
It may have been to everyone; it 
may have been to me alone. “When 
you’re driving back to Ft. Lauder- 
dale, take a good look at Weston.” 

Several hours later, back on 
Route 84, the sun at my back, I 
looked from north to south. To the 
north an expanse of grassland 
stretched farther than I could see. 
Under it the water flowed. To the 
south, a few inches lower, Weston, 
or what was being added to Wes- 


ton, was spreading over a naked, 
white sandbox. It was as if a child 
had taken his hand and leveled the 
surface, dug a system of canals, 
drawn straight lines for roads, set 
up houses, and stuck twigs for 
trees in the yards before them. 

I looked north and shuddered, 
for as I looked to the grass, I knew 
that what I turned my back to was 
every bit as vulnerable to destruc- 
tion as the sandbox world of the 
child. The guide was no fool. 
Where, around here, I wondered, is 
there a rock to hold to. For all. my 
need, I could not see one. 

I returned to mocking the palm 
trees. It seemed safer and more po- 
lite than anything else I might say. 
And I thought about the ‘gators 
waiting in the canals. 

Then I felt the frisson I’d missed. 

The wild was all about me. Hid- 
den in the false front of punched-in 
palms and highways made straight 
through the wilderness, it waited 
for the day when the canals would 
overflow and the river of grass 
would inexorably spread, taking 
back what rightfully belonged to it. 
Time, I realized, was on its side. 

And the ‘gators, its most potent 
manifestation, having perfected the 
art of doing nothing, could wait as 
well. The sandbox in the sun, I 
thought to myself, does not belong 
to anyone; it belongs to itself and to 
the God who made it the way it is 
because he wanted it that way. 

When my father lifted the box 
from my brother’s alligator, and 
called us to come see what had 
happened, we did not mourn. We 
did not know what we had lost. 
My brother took the carcass and 
buried it as deeply as he could dig 
under his sandbox. Some months 
later he dug it up and carried the 
skull into the house. Without in- 
tending to, he loosed it in my imag- 
ination where it lurks, its heartbeat 
reduced to a few beats a minute, its 
mouth open, doing everything the 
wild must do to human dreams. 


John Leax is professor of English and poet- 
in-residence at Houghton College, Hough- 
ton, New York. He is the author of Grace 
is Where I Live and other books and arti- 
cles. 
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Recording God’s Thumbprint 


The Photography of Steve Ryan 


by Krista Faries 


In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. Now the earth was formless and empty, 


darkness was over the surface of the deep, 


and the Spirit of God was hovering over the waters. And 


God said, “Let there be light, ” and there was light. God saw that the light was good, and he separated 
the light from the darkness. —Genesis 1:1-4 


The Hebrew word bara, the word 
for “to create” used in this passage, 
is a significant word for Steve Ryan 
as he thinks about approaching na- 
ture, God’s creation, as the subject 
of his photography. The word im- 
plies “creation out of nothing,” ma- 
terial substance where there was 
once “formlessness and empti- 
ness.” Throughout the Bible, the 


verb is used only with God as its 
subject; only God has the power of 
creation that bara implies. 

Ryan talks about seeing “God's 
thumbprint” in nature, and about 
the amazement he often feels when 
looking at ancient rock and sand- 
stone, and wondering—Does this 
date to the beginning of creation? Is 
this earth that God's hand itself 


touched, created, shaped? 

Ryan doesn’t approach his pho- 
tography with the idea that he is 
creating something with symbol- 
ism or spiritual meaning. Most of 
the time, he says, he simply sets 
out to enjoy nature. The technical 
discipline of photography is often a 
window for him that opens his 
eyes to beautiful things he would 
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not otherwise have seen, both in 
looking for a photograph, and af- 
terward in looking at what he has 
captured on film. The experience 
at the time is rarely profound, 
rather just enjoyment of the beauty 
of God’s creation. But, as is true for 
many of us, he says, “Sometimes, 
later, God speaks to us about those 
experiences,” though not necessar- 
ily in ways that Ryan finds easy to 
put into words. 

Steve Ryan doesn’t assign titles 
to his photographs, and has a con- 
siderable struggle when I begin 
asking him detailed questions 
about what I am seeing in his pho- 
tographs: Where are these shadows 
coming from? How large is this rock? 
Is this brightness light shining on 
something or light shining through 
something? 

He wants to know what I see, 
what my response is to the photo- 
graphs. 

Leaving his works titleless is, in 
part, a way to “respect the viewer, 
who is bringing his or her own vis- 
ual history to what they are see- 
ing,” rather than strictly defining 
for viewers what they are seeing— 
for example, “Mountain in 
Spring,” or “Face of Cliff.” 

The lack of titles is also consis- 
tent with the abstract quality of 
Ryan’s photographs, where there 
is always an element of uncer- 
tainty about what is seen, so that 
the photographs are ultimately 
more about mystery than about 
the specific subject being photo- 
graphed. 

Steve Ryan studied under Ansel 
Adams, and the influence of Ad- 
ams and the “West Coast school” 
of photography can be seen in 
Ryan’s work technically and artis- 
tically, and in his choice of sub- 
jects. 

Photography from the West 
Coast school tends to be about na- 
ture, and the subjects of photo- 
graphs are often treated with awe 
and reverence. 

Ryan also studied later at the Il- 
linois Institute of Technology- 
Institute of Design in Chicago, 
where the artistic philosophy di- 
verged radically from the West 
Coast school’s. The “East Coast 
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school” techniques were more ab- 
stract, less concerned with subject 
and more concerned with the “joy 
of the form.” Sometimes, in fact, 
the subject was non-existent; one 
assignment involved creating an 
image without a camera—Ryan 
created a pattern on film negatives 
with India ink. 

Ryan’s own work reflects the 
blending of these two very differ- 
ent traditions. While the concrete 
reality of God’s creation is essential 
to his photographs, the subject it- 
self is not the final focal point as it 
was for many West Coast school 
photographers who had an almost 
pantheistic view of nature. For 
Ryan, nature is a pointer to Truth 
beyond itself, and the form can 
take on an abstractness that reflects 


the deeper mysteries of creation 
and Creator. 

One technique Ryan uses is 
called notan, an Eastern art form 
that is concerned with creating a 
balance between “positive and neg- 
ative space.” This technique in- 
volves cropping a photograph in 
such a way as to create a dramatic 
visual tension between light and 
shadows, a dynamic in which nega- 
tive space—darkness, shadows— 
comes forward visually and is 
given equal weight, not simply 
slipping into the background of the 
photograph. The photograph be- 
comes visually ambiguous: Is the 
darkness shadow falling on rock or 
a cavernous space? Is the light sun 
shining on rock or through a space 
between rocks? Which is substance 


and which is shadow? 

The use of light and shadows in 
Ryan’s photographs is stunning. 
Some photographs are stark and 
haunting, with bold shadows pro- 
truding. Many of the photographs 
of sandstone formations have a 
quality of fluidity, in which the 
light on the rock seems to capture 
in a single moment thousands of 
years of wind and water wearing 
away shapes and patterns in the 
rock. Solid rock does not appear 
static. One person described these 
photographs as “lyrical”; the rock 
seems to be moving, as if to music. 
At times the rock seems to have an 
ethereal quality—as if it’s not quite 
tangible, though we know in fact 
that it is solid rock. 

Ryan’s most recent series of pho- 


tographs (selections included here) 
were taken on three trips over a 
three-year period to Lake Powell, 
in what is often called “Red Rock 
Country,” at the border of Utah 
and Arizona. What makes these 
pictures unusual is that they are all 
black-and-white photographs of an 
area that is most frequently photo- 
graphed for the intensity of the 
uniform red color. But “because 
the color is so seductive,” says 
Ryan, it drowns out what becomes 
visible on black-and-white film: 
how the shape of the rock modu- 
lates the light, displaying the 
unique patterns in the rock. 

In the end, though, Ryan says, 
“These photographs are not about 
sandstone formations. They are not 
about light modulation, or positive 


For Ryan, 
nature 

is a pointer 

to Truth 
beyond itself, 
and the form 
can take on an 


abstractness 


that 

reflects the 
deeper mysteries 
of creation 


and Creator. 


negative space. They are about 
evoking some kind of thought or 
feeling that reaches beyond— 
beyond the material in front of the 
camera and possibly and hope- 
fully beyond ourselves. 

“Alfred Stieglitz [American 
photographer] used the word 
equivalent |to describe the thought 
or emotion evoked in the viewer]. 
For me that word is not really ade- 
quate. For me the work is not 
equal to what it conveys; it is a 
key to a response to something 
known from outside the photo- 
graph, something much larger 
than the work itself." 


Krista Faries is on the Radix staff and 
has done free-lance editing. She has 
an M.A. in English literature. 
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Death of a Salesman Meets Paradise Lost 


The Devil’s Advocate 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Young attorney Kevin Lomax has 
never lost a case and he’s proud of 
it. But in the opening scene of The 
Devil’s Advocate he’s faced with a 
dilemma. Should he defend to his 
utmost a client he realizes is guilty 
of child abuse? 

As he ponders what to do in the 
courtroom men’s room, a taunting 
remark by a reporter reminds him 
how much he likes winning. So, 
while washing his hands, he 
makes a decision that changes the 
direction of his life—at first appar- 
ently for the better. 

Accepting a job offer in New 
York City, Lomax and his wife 
leave Florida for a luxury apart- 
ment and fast-paced life. It is the 
American dream come true: hard 
work and the willingness to com- 
promise lead to material success 
on a grand scale. 

But there is a price. The job is de- 
manding and Lomax rarely sees 
his wife. Her loneliness is exacer- 
bated by the feeling that she 
doesn’t fit in with the other attor- 
neys’ wives, who are as jaded and 
amoral as they are thin and rich. 

Lomax becomes increasingly 
competent in the court room, pre- 
senting lies as truth, darkness as 
light. He is even better at self- 
justification, convincing himself 
that he is doing bad things for 
good reasons. 

Playing Lomax, Keanu Reeves is 
believable as the boy next door 
who takes a wrong turn; we never 
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completely lose our sympathy for 
him. But the movie’s energy comes 
from Al Pacino as John Milton, the 
head of the firm. A shrewd opera- 
tor, Milton never hides his desire 
for profit at any cost. Yet his direct- 
ness is appealing and the personal 
interest he takes in Lomax and his 
young wife is flattering. 

When Milton asks Lomax to de- 
fend a wealthy client accused of 
murdering his wife and stepson, 
the moral abyss widens. The firm 
consumes increasing amounts of 
Lomax’s time and integrity until 
the job owns him. By the time Mil- 
ton’s dazzling world is revealed to 
be hellish at its center, Lomax is so 
entangled in a web of dark secrets 
that there seems no way of escape. 


The Devil’s Advocate could be 
classified as a supernatural horror 
film but the tone of this movie is 
dark comedy. Despite a few 
creepy scenes, it is never truly 
scary. As Milton, Pacino seems 
too charming to be evil. But then, a 
repellent tempter wouldn't be very 
tempting. 

This Mephistopheles favors the 
sin of pride and uses it cunningly 
to entrap Lomax. And as the 
Prince of Darkness, he is also the 
King of Pride. At the end of the 
movie, his true identity revealed, 
Pacino’s Mephistopheles, describ- 
ing the massive environmental de- 
struction and human violence that 
he’s inspired, dances with pride. 
When he shouts, “Who can deny 
that the 20th century is mine? I’m 
peaking,” there is a temptation to 
applaud both the truth of the state- 
ment and the brilliance of the per- 
formance. 

Although Milton says he never 
overrides the human will, the char- 
acter seems to be all-powerful, con- 
trolling even life and death. God, 
on the other hand, seems absent; 
the poor weak sinners are left at the 
mercies of dark powers. In a dia- 
tribe against the deity he once 
served, Milton conjures up a por- 
trait of a punitive spoilsport. But, 
of course, he’s the father of lies; 
if he was singing God’s praises, 
he’d be an entirely different crea- 
ture. 

(Continued on page 20) 


Paul Simon 


Songs from The Capeman 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


It’s a rarity in the pop music world: 
a singer-songwriter who deserv- 
ingly can be heralded an artist. No 
one-hit wonder, Paul Simon has 
proven over the years that he is a 
creative musical genius. In the ’60s 
and early ’70s, Simon was the artis- 
tic catalyst of the popular pop duo 
Simon & Garfunkel, writing such 
catchy and oftentimes poignant 
pop tunes as “Sounds of Silence” 
and “Bridge Over Troubled Wa- 
ters.” After the pair disbanded, his 
solo career got off to an auspicious 
start in the early to mid ’70s only to 
stall by the end of the decade. But 
Simon upped the ante in 1986 
when he recorded the classic, South 
African pop-infused album Grace- 
land. 

Committed to laboring over his 
recordings like a painter spending 
years to apply the perfect brush 
strokes to a canvas, Simon took 
four more years to record Rhythm of 
the Saints, this time immersing him- 
self in Brazilian music to inform his 
new songs. Six years and countless 
hours of preparation and work 
later, Simon unveils his latest pro- 
ject, Songs from The Capeman. It’s a 
collection of 13 new songs from his 
40-song debut theatrical work, The 
Capeman, which opened on Broad- 
way in January 1998. 

Based on the true story of a 16- 
year-old Puerto Rican immigrant’s 
involvement in the senseless mur- 
ders of two teenagers in New York 
City in 1959, the play digs beneath 


“At its core 1s a moral question, about the 


the surface of the heinous crime 
that spawned societal outrage at 
the time to consider such questions 
as what is true justice for violent 
misdeeds and can a perpetrator of 
such acts find salvation? 

In commenting on his ambitious 
musical interpretation of Salvador 
Agron’s life, Simon says, “There is 
a very strong political and sociolog- 
ical element to this work, but that’s 
not really what it’s all about. At its 
core is a moral question, about the 
possibility of redemption here at 
the end of the 20th century. If 
someone has committed an act as 
terrible as a double murder, who 
decides whether they can be re- 
deemed or not? Does society de- 
cide? Can the criminal look within 
himself and find forgiveness? Or is 
it simply impossible, in this day 
and age, to pay the penalty for sin 


possibility of 
redemption here 
at the end of the 


20th century.” 


and be cleansed?” 

Condemned to die by the electric 
chair, Agron had his sentence com- 
muted by New York Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller after such citizens 
as Eleanor Roosevelt pleaded for 
clemency due to the youngster’s so- 
cial and emotional poverty. During 
his time on Death Row, Agron be- 
came a Christian, his faith becom- 
ing the wellspring of his rehabilita- 
tion in prison, where he served 20 
years before his release in 1979 (he 
died of natural causes at the age of 
43 in 1986). 

During his incarceration he be- 
came a model prisoner. He re- 
ceived an education, wrote poetry, 
and later became an astute political 
activist. Using insights from a book 
the prisoner wrote about his inner 
turmoil and struggles, Simon 
(Continued on page 20) 
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(Film continued) 

The one Christian character in 
the film, Lomax’s mother, faith- 
fully attends a country church and 
rotely quotes Scripture. When she 
visits her son in New York and 
senses the danger he’s in, she 
seems powerless in the face of evil. 
Saying “I need to go back to my 
church” she heads south, as 
though God had completely aban- 
doned New York. 

In a cast full of beautiful people, 
Lomax’s mother is unusually 
plain. With her hair slicked back in 
a tight bun, she looks like the 
farmer’s wife in Grant Wood’s 
American Gothic. Instead of coming 
from Florida, she seems to come 
from another century. 

The traditional Faust story, as re- 
lated by Goethe and others, in- 
volves a precise moment when the 
soul is sold to the devil—when a 
deal is struck. An early scene in 
The Devil’s Advocate echoes Satan's 
mountaintop temptation of Jesus. 
But when Milton takes Lomax to 
the top of a skyscraper to survey 
his empire, the offer is never 
baldly stated. 

In this movie, as in life, the soul 
is eroded in bits and pieces. Over 
time, the conscience is hardened 
and the voice of God is silenced. 
The Devil's Advocate is a clever 20th 
century retelling of an old, old 
story. 


(Music continued) 

penned songs that open windows 
on various periods of Agron’s life. 
(A word of warning: Simon has 
kept true to the reality of street 
vulgarities, so don’t be shocked by 
the coarseness of language in 
many of the songs.) 

Simon collaborated with Nobel 
Prize-winning poet Derek Walcott 
on the lyrics of the numbers which 
are informed by the doo-wop pop 
style of the late ‘50s and the Carib- 
bean-Latin rhythms of the barrio 
Agron grew up in. As expected 
from such a studied songsmith as 
Simon, the tunes themselves are all 
gems. One of the best is the first 
single from the CD, “Bernadette,” 
a love song set shortly before the 
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gang slayings. It has a Graceland- 
like ebullience as well as doo-wop 
beauty. 

Other highlights include the 
Latin jazz-infused peer pressure/ 
gang allegiance piece “The Vam- 
pires”; the slow-rocking “Killer 
Wants to Go to College,” where 
criticisms of Agron’s desire for an 
education are expressed by a 
prison guard and a fellow inmate; 
the sad “Sunday Afternoon” 
mother-to-son song (sung by Ed- 
nita Narario, who performs in the 
Broadway play) with her advice 
“Keep your Bible near you/Time is 
an ocean of endless tears”; and the 
Latin-tinged response “Time Is an 
Ocean” (sung by Marc Anthony 
taking the part of the young, naive 
Salvador and Ruben Blades the 
older and wiser Sal), with its hope- 
ful lines, “I'll take the evil in me/ 
And turn it into good.” 

Songs from The Capeman has its 
flaws. While its subject matter is 
compelling, it takes studied listen- 
ing to try to follow the story narra- 
tive. Part of that problem stems 
from the fact that for this CD Si- 
mon omitted over two dozen songs 
from the play. He explains, “I 
wanted more than anything else to 
make an entertaining album, some- 
thing that could stand on its own. 
But I was also hoping that people 
would be intrigued, that hearing 
the album would make them want 
to see the musical.” 

However, sometimes the holes in 
the story line are too gaping. To 
complicate matters, within songs 
Simon takes on the roles of several 
characters. For example, on the 
solo acoustic guitar tune, "Can I 
Forgive Him?" Simon sings three 
parts: Agron’s mother pleading for 
mercy and the mothers of the two 
murdered teens admitting to their 
inability to forgive. It’s a moving 
moment, but the drama of the 
number can be appreciated only by 
reference to the lyric sheet. 

It’s great hearing Simon’s bitter- 
sweet vocals. But the complete cast 
soundtrack that Simon promises to 
release early this year may be the 
better way to,experience the full 
impact of the story he has commit- 
ted himself to tell. m 


Books 


Being A Christian In 


Science 
by Walter R. Hearn 
178 pp., InterVarsity Press, 1997 


Reviewed by R. David Cole 


In this book, Walter Hearn, bio- 
chemist, poet, and journalist, 
shares his experience in combining 
scientific and Christian lifestyles. 
His reflections are offered in the - 
hope that they will encourage 
some Christians to recognize a ca- 
reer in science as a “calling” to 
ministry, and that his advice will 
enhance their effectiveness in both 
science and ministry. Primarily 
therefore, the book aims at readers 
who are still in training as scien- 
tists, or who are wondering about 
entering the field. 

The book is neither a theological 
treatise nor a philosophical de- 
fense of Christianity; it is not in- 
tended to be academic. Rather it 
aims to be a practical guidebook 
for life in and around the lab. The 
style is almost chatty, and always 
in the context of the author’s first- 
hand experience. Consequently, 
Hearn’s words ring true—realistic 
as well as idealistic. They show 
how both scientists and Christians 
ought to work out their ideals and 
how they ought to react when ac- 
tual practice falls short of the 
ideals. There are strategies and 
generalities, but also lots of practi- 
cal particulars and tactics. 

The introductory chapter of Be- 
ing A Christian In Science is as 
much an overture as it is an intro- 
duction. In addition to explaining 
how the book came to be written, 
it sounds several of the themes de- 
veloped more fully in later chap- 
ters. The initial stimulus for 
Hearn’s writing was the 1989 ap- 
pearance of On Being A Scientist, a 
booklet of the National Academy 
of Sciences written partly to com- 
bat increasing fraud and miscon- 


Once initiated, Hearn’s concern expanded to ... the steady rise 


over the last century of “scientism,” the philosophy that all reality 


can be described by the natural sciences. 


duct in obtaining and reporting sci- 
entific findings. Hearn appreciated 
the ethical recommendations in the 
Academy’s booklet, but he was 
concerned with the absence of a ba- 
sic moral framework for those eth- 
ics, a moral framework that Chris- 
tianity offers. Once initiated, 
Hearn’s concern expanded to a 
more general perspective on the 
absence of a Christian worldview 
from academic conversation, and 
to the steady rise over the last cen- 
tury of “scientism,” the philosophy 
that all reality can be described by 
the natural sciences. 

Perceiving an urgent need for a 
larger Christian witness in science, 
Hearn seeks to recruit Christians 
by encouraging them to consider 
that a life in science might be their 
“call” to ministry. Science is re- 
garded by him as a mission field 
for folks with appropriate gifts and 
interests. Describing the gifts ap- 
propriate to scientific life, Hearn 
shows the importance of certain at- 
titudes along with the need for cru- 
cial aptitudes, and the need for dis- 
ciplined honing of intellectual 
skills. Life for a Christian in science 
is shown to be a special opportu- 
nity for worship. 

It is clear that Hearn shares the 
thrill and awe most scientists sense 
in beholding the power and beauty 
revealed by science, power and 
beauty that Christians appreciate 
as attributes of their Creator God. 
He thus hopes to attract potential 
scientists with the joy and privilege 
that would be theirs in answering a 
call to ministry in science. He also 
conveys an urgency in the need for 
Christian witness. 

The picture Hearn presents of 


both science and Christianity as 
cultural communities is profound, 
providing a foundation for under- 
standing complexities that exceed 
the limits of the present book. The 
Christian in science, living in both 
communities, must live crosscultu- 
rally. Although these communities 
are different they overlap, and de- 
spite some tensions they are com- 
patible for the most part. 

The book is helpful in recogniz- 
ing that there is diversity within 
each community, and that many of 
the tensions arise because a narrow 
segment of the science community 
stereotypes the Christian commu- 
nity or vice versa. For example, 
some claim that all scientists es- 
pose scientism, or all Christians 

elieve in young-earth creationism, 
thus failing to recognize the Chris- 
tian worldviews that reject both of 
those positions. Living in both the 
Christian and the science commu- 
nities, Christians can get caught in 
the crossfire. But they are called to 


a ministry of reconciliation, search- 
ing for truth both as companions of 
other scientists, and as brothers or 
sisters of other Christians. 

As Christians accept one another 
despite some theological differ- 
ences, so companions in science 
ought to work together respect- 
fully. Scientists are diverse, God- 
loved individuals, and Hearn sug- 
gests that the non-Christians 
among ‘them should not automati- 
cally be regarded as combatants. 
He makes many recommendations 
for the practice of Christian faith, 
hope, and love in the lab, and sug- 
gests ways to minimize conflict in 
the face of disagreement. Of course 
reconciliation must be done with 
integrity, and to protect Christian 
integrity Hearn also gives some 
Biblical principles. 

An interesting feature of this 
book is a five-part section that puts 
a magnifying glass to particular 
subjects touched lightly in the 
main text. The first of the items 
brought to focus is the core of the 
Christian faith, and another is the 
relationship between the Bible and 
science. The other three items are 
concerned with information ex- 
change and networking among 
Christians in science. These three 
are: the American Scientific Affilia- 
tion; the Internet; and an annotated 
list of prominent Christians in sci- 
ence, considered as exemplars. 

One of the most substantial val- 
ues of Being A Christian In Science is 
the information given about re- 
sources helpful to a Christian in 
the science community. There is a 
wonderful bibliography, and a list 
of journals on science/ religion re- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Books 


Rabbit Resurrected? 


Toward the End of Time 
by John Updike 
334 pp., Alfred A. Knopf, 1997 


Reviewed by Woodruff Minor 


Jonn Updike has never flinched 
from bringing us reports of his life 
or from stretching the boundaries 
of his art. Toward the End of Time, 
his 18th novel, is brave in both re- 
gards—as a painfully honest ac- 
count of the state of his soul in its 
seventh decade, and as a work of 
fiction unlike anything else he has 
written. 

Popularly known as a realist 
chronicler of contemporary Ameri- 
can life (largely on the basis of his 
Rabbit novels and his short stories), 
Updike has in fact utilized many 
fictional modes, from myth to 
magic realism. Since the 1980s a 
widening vein of metaphysical 
speculation has enriched such 
works as The Witches of Eastwick, 
Roger’s Version, and S. His three 
most recent novels, Memories of the 
Ford Administration, Brazil, and In 
the Beauty of the Lilies, all published 
since 1992, evince a growing inter- 
est in history and a willingness to 
expand the scope of the narrative 
beyond a narrowly framed present 
to include past eras and entire life- 
times. These recent tendencies have 
found ample expression in Toward 
the End of Time, a work replete with 
meditations on cosmology and the 
nature of time. 

The novel traces one year in the 
life of Ben Turnbull, a 66-year-old 
retired investment counselor living 
on the Massachusetts coast near 
Boston with his second wife, Glo- 
ria. Told in the first person, the nar- 
rative purports to be Turnbull's 
journal. It has the diarist’s touch; 
each of the five long chapters is 
broken down into many short sec- 
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tions. The fragmented narrative, a 
mosaic reflecting Turnbull’s 
broken world and distracted inner 
state, allows the author to range 
freely in subject matter and style, 
providing a virtuosic display of his 
talents as realist, satirist, fantasist, 
historicist, and expositor. 

What makes the novel unusual 
(though not unique) within Up- 
dike’s oeuvre is its future setting, a 
world described as “dwindled, se- 
nile . . . decadent and _ half- 
destroyed.” The narrative follows a 
cycle of seasons, from first snow in 
the year 2019 to the onset of winter 
in 2020 (“a jeering staring number 
that once denoted perfect eye- 
sight”). A recent war with China 
has left the United States deci- 
mated—its cities bombed, its popu- 
lation thinned, its economy shat- 
tered. The federal government has 
been largely superseded by a loose 
confederation of states. Boston is 
“a blasted swathe . . . the blue- 
glass, post-modern downtown 
buildings darkened in their post- 
war desolation.” 

Yet life goes on, at least in New 
England: there is a semblance of lo- 
cal government, businesses oper- 
ate, gas is available for cars, roads 
and highways are kept in repair, 
trains run on schedule, newspa- 
pers are delivered daily. 

Updike sprinkles the text with 
futurist images ranging from ironic 
and fantastic to brutal and chilling. 
Driving up for a day of skiing, 
Turnbull notes the “charred shells” 
of condo deyelopments. “Aban- 
doned when the flow of back-to- 
nature second-home buyers out of 


CrArr 


ee metropolitan Bos- 
ton had been dried up by the dis- 
asters of the last decade, these 
standardized wooden villages had 
been sacked and set ablaze by the 
starving locals in their own back- 
to-nature movement.” 

There is talk of resuming trans- 
continental air service between 
New York and California (never 
one of the author’s favorite places, 
it has been “hii hardest by the Chi- 
nese bombers and further re- 
duced—to near-Stone Age condi- 
tions, it was said—by earthquakes, 
brushfires, and mud slides”). An 
abandoned space station orbits 
earth, its crew long dead. 

Turnbull’s comfortable and se- 
questered life—his lovely seaside 
estate, his country club, his golf 
and gardening—hangs scrim-like 
over this troubled world, prevent- 
ing us from seeing or feeling it 
clearly or deeply. Questions are left 
unanswered. Was it a nuclear war? 
If so, what about radiation? If there 
are no taxes (much is made of this), 
who pays for the roads and high- 
ways? One assumes it is all priva- 
tized. 

The overall effect is reminiscent 
of those “cozy catastrophes” per- 
fected by John Wyndham and 
other science-fiction writers of the 
1940s and 1950s, in which global 
disasters are dispassionately ob- 
served by survivors who them- 
selves remain unscathed. © 

For all its futurism and faster- 
than-light travel, most science fic- 
tion is set in an archaic Newtonian 
universe of cause and effect; few SF 
writers have had the wit or courage 


to grapple with the uncertainties of 
Einsteinian space-time or quantum 
mechanics. It is Updike’s achieve- 
ment to have taken on the “many- 
worlds” hypothesis of quantum 
theory (which posits parallel uni- 
verses on the basis of the unknowa- 
bleness of elementary particles) and 
to have worked out its human im- 
plications. The vehicle of explora- 
tion is Turnbull’s branching iden- 
tity, an unmoored narrative “I” 
wandering through space and time. 


That Updike has returned to sci- 
ence fiction—his first novel, The 
Poorhouse Fair (1959), was also set 
some 20 years in the future— 
should not surprise us. He has 
spoken of his boyhood fascination 
with the genre and has continued 
to write about it as a critic. 

In a 1989 review Updike asked, 
“What keeps science fiction a minor 
genre, for all the brilliance of its au- 
thors and the apparent pertinence 
of its concerns?” His answer, “that 
each science-fiction story is so busy 
inventing its environment that little 
energy is left to be invested in the 
human subtleties,” is a key to un- 
derstanding his technique in To 
ward the End of Time. The novel’s fu- 
turist scenario is unobtrusive, a 
mere backdrop to the human 
drama enacted by Ben Turnbull. 


Updike's deeply personal fic- 
tion is rooted in a tragicomic sense 
of self. His protagonists (notably 
Rabbit Angstrom) frequently re- 
semble him in age and outlook. In 
more speculative and layered nov- 
els we often encounter an Updikian 
alter ego—theologian Roger Lam- 
bert in Roger’s Version, historian Al- 
fred Clayton in Memories of the Ford 
Administration —who is both erudite 
and earthy, bemused and bawdy. A 
playful dialectic ensues, with the 
all-too-human protagonist provid- 
ing a sort of opera-bouffe counter- 
point to abstract thought and 
ideals. 

Ben Turnbull assumes this role in 
Toward the End of Time, though now 
our hero seems less comic than 
tragic, burdened as he is with an 
excess of years and fears: “my pro- 
fessional usefulness over, my wife 
more of a disciplinarian than a 
comfort, my body a swamp in 


Updike’s writing is at once celebratory 


and confessional... We may not like his 


characters, but we tend to recognize them. 


whose simmering depths a fatal in- 
firmity must be brewing.” His pre- 
carious existence is the novel's fo- 
cus. 

Turnbull’s relations with his 
wife have cooled—"Once I would 
have given all my assets, including 
my body’s health and my chil- 
dren’s happiness, to go to bed with 
her, and even now it was a pleas- 
ant prospect”—though his trysts 
with a young prostitute generate 
considerable heat. The novel ex- 
plores the predicament of an aging 
man with strong sexual appetites, 
whose “mental apparatus of lust . . 
. remains inconveniently intact” as 
his body fails him. 

Turnbull is both blessed and 
cursed by the acuity of his vision: 
he cannot stop seeing. His descrip- 
tions often have the haunted feel- 
ing of an Andrew Wyeth painting. 


On the bare roads strewn with salt 
and sand, on the scruffy lawns and 
fields whose grass lies matted in 
brown swirls like a species of car- 
pet, on the metallic branches and 
twigs of winter's stripped trees, on 
the pebbles gouged up from beside 
the driveway by the snowplows 
and scattered across the asphalt, 
this light presses with a blank ur- 
gency, beckoning everything into a 
painful precision. 


The descriptions continue obses- 
sively season by season, for Turn- 
bull himself is haunted by an “un- 
focused dread of time itself, time 
that churns the seasons,” and he 
writes his “sad scattered para- 
graphs” in order to “freeze and de- 
feat time.” 

The narrator’s self-perceptions 
are equally sharp-edged. Self- 
loathing and remorse tug at him, 
threatening to pull him under. The 
bathroom mirror reveals “the 
wreck of the flesh . . . the meaning- 


less geography of an old face.” His 
mouth “has sunk into a down- 
turned, faintly sneering expres- 
sion, like the mouth of a death 
mask.” He relishes the thought of 
sticking a pin into a deer’s “bulg- 
ing eye,” as if to pluck out his own 
all-seeing, offending eye. 


In Self-Consciousness, his book 
of memoirs, Updike writes of his 
“battered and vestigial but unsur- 
rendered Christianity” and con- 
fesses further, “What small faith I 
have has given me what artistic 
courage I have.” His faith seems to 
have freed him to write in a way 
that feels at once celebratory and 
confessional. The people who in- 
habit his fiction are full-bodied, 
complex, and frequently selfish. 
We may not like his characters, but 
we tend to recognize them. 

Updike’s version of Christianity 
owes much to the theology of Karl 
Barth, with its dialectical tension 
between the divine and the hu- 
man, the transcendent realm of an 
eternal God and the created realm 
of human beings, subject to time 
and death. The fact that God chose 
to enter this realm in the person of 
Jesus Christ proves his love for us 
and reveals his intention (by resur- 
rection) to defeat time and destroy 
death. 

From a Barthian perspective, To- 
ward the End of Time (a title both 
descriptive and prescriptive) can 
be read as a dialectical meditation 
on time and eternity, death and 
life. Turnbull finds himself caught 
in a web of mortality that stretches 
from his diseased body to the far- 
thest reaches of the “beautiful and 
cruel” cosmos. Yet his Christian 
faith, perhaps no larger than a 
mustard seed, allows him to hope 
that time and death have been and 
(Continued on page 31) 
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A S ense of Wender 


Steve Turner Talks to Van Morrison 
about His Spiritual Quest 


met Van Morrison when I 

was researching my book 
Hungry For Heaven: Rock ’n’ 
Roll and the Search for Redemp- 
tion (IVP, 1995). Surprisingly 
he responded to my request 
for an interview and we had 
several meetings. 

The main interview, part of 
which is reproduced here for 
the first time, took place in a 
cafe in London’s Notting Hill 
Gate, Loud music was play- 
ing over our heads and Van 
began to complain about the 
deadening effect of commer- 
cial rock. 

The interview is one of the few 
times Van has provided an insight 
into the origins of the spiritual 
quest that has always been evident 
in his music. He spoke of the feel- 
ings of rapture that informed so 
many of his songs and of his strug- 
gle to find his personal and musical 
identity after his first flush of fame 
in the ‘60s and early ’70s. 

It’s often wrongly assumed that 
he is a re-born Christian because 
his expression of spiritual wonder 
is often in specifically Biblical lan- 
guage, but he confessed to me that 
he had problems accepting some of 
the key Christian doctrines (such as 
the divinity of Christ), and prefered 
to think of himself as a mystic. 

He is one of the few survivors 
from the ‘60s whose work contin- 
ues to challenge, dazzle, and per- 
plex. A new album from Van Mor- 
rison is always a fresh chapter of 
an unfinished autobiography and a 
new signpost on the pilgrim 
way.—Steve Turner 

* * * * 
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Q: Your songs often deal with 
what you have referred to as “a 
sense of wonder.” When did you 
first have this experience of won- 
der? 


A: Shortly after I became conscious, 
I suppose. I must have been one- 
and-a half, maybe two years old. 


Q: Does it feel the same way now 
as it did in childhood? 


A: No. Not really. I think you have 
to work at it. 


Q: Did these ecstatic experiences 
last for long? 


A: Could be for minutes. Could be 
for half an hour. Could be for a 
whole day. It was something I kept 
to myself because I didn’t think 
there was any possibility of talking 
about it to anyone. When I went to 
church I would feel similar things 
but even then I didn’t feel like talk- 
ing about it. 


Q: Has your work been a pro- 
cess of finding out what those 
experiences meant? 


A: I think it’s a question of 
finding out who you are. The 
searching that came after the 
‘60s was a case of people try- 
ing to find out who they were 
because they had basically 
forgotten who they were. But 
I found myself relating to peo- 
ple who a lot of my contem- 
poraries don’t relate to— 
people like poet William 
Blake. 


Q: When you discovered Blake, 
was it like discovering someone 
who had been through the same ex- 
periences? 


A: Exactly. That was what came 
close to describing what the feeling 
was. It still is the closest. John 
Donne as well. Also Yogananda, 
but in a different way. 


Q: Did you ever take acid? 
A: No. 


Q: Yet your 1968 album Astral 
Weeks was picked up by the acid 
heads. 


A: Lalways thought that was very 
strange. I always told people that I 
was definitely very anti-drugs and 
I’ve been anti-drugs for a long 
time. Part of my struggle being in 
the music business is because peo- 
ple have a distorted view of who 
you are and what you’re doing. | 
have always said these things but 


they never get out. They don’t seep 
into the consciousness. | didn’t 
think drugs were necessary. I 
didn’t need drugs to have experi- 
ences. I’d always had experiences 
without drugs and so anything like 
that would only impair my experi- 
ence. Alcohol would impair it. It 
would produce a false ecstasy. 


Q: Do you feel that you are a victim 
of these experiences of rapture? 


A: No. Never. It’s not like that. 
Colin Wilson (in his book Poetry 
and Mysticism) calls them “peak ex- 
periences.” 


Q: What music has helped induce 
these peak experiences for you? 


A: Mahalia Jackson. When I was 
about three years old. 


Q: So this has led you on a quest to 
try and discover the relationship 
between music and peak experi- 
ences? 


A: I think that it is a quality at the 
soul level. It’s not at a technical, 
musical level; it’s more a quality at 
the soul level. It’s a transmission I 


think. 


Q: When did you start on this 
quest? 


A:I first started in 1974. It hit me 
at the age of 27 that everything I 
had been taught, everything I had 
learned, and everything I knew, 
was not what my experience was. 


So I had to stop and find out what ~ 


my experience was, because that 
was all I had. What Rolling Stone 
says about my experience is not my 
experience. 


Q: Fame can confuse you. 


A: Being famous was extremely 
disappointing for me. When I be- 
came famous it was a complete 
drag, and it’s still a complete drag. 
It’s not relevant and what people 
make out of it is completely unreal. 
I had to learn to deal with this: to 
separate what belonged to me and 


what belonged to other people. 
You have to look in the mirror and 
go through your own fears and 
anxieties without buying everyone 
else’s. I was trying to rid myself of 
as much dross as possible. It was 
then that I came across people who 
gave me pointers, people I would 
call “spiritual friends.” I don’t be- 
lieve in gurus. 


Q: Speaking of gurus, what was 
your experience of scientology? 


a 


“No guru no method no teacher 

just you and I and nature 

And the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost 


In the garden wet with rain.” 


—Van Morrison 
In the Garden 


——E ss, 


A: Mostly positive but I don’t par- 
ticularly like organizations. I 
checked them out. I got a couple of 
books and I liked the books. I did a 


course with a field auditor. 
Q: Didn’t you try Gestalt Therapy? 


A: I read about it. I briefly did 
some Transactional Analysis. I lis- 
tened to some tapes by Fritz Perls. 


Q: Yet you’ve never belonged to 
any religious group? 


A: I’ve never joined anything. Most 
groups come to me. If there is 
something in it that can better 
equip me for what I have to do, 
then I’ll want to find that out. But 
that’s it. It stops there. 


Q: You don’t appear to have been 
attracted to Hinduism even though 
quite a few of your contemporaries 
have been. 


A: | was for a time. I read the Gita 


several times as well as the Upani- 
shads. 


Q: In Cleaning Windows you make 
a reference to Zen. 


A: That goes back to the time when 
I read Zen Buddhism, a book by 
Christmas Humphries. That influ- 
enced me. I read that and Dharma 
Bums and On The Road, by Jack Ke- 
rouac at around the same time. 


Q: What has been your main objec- 
tive in all this searching? 


A: All I’ve ever been interested in 
was somewhere to put my experi- 
ences, to find out what they were. 
There was sucha conflict between 
being Van Morrison and being 
VAN MORRISON. There were two 
different Van Morrisons. There was 
this Van Morrison people used to 
talk about with relation to my work 
and a lot of time this person was 
someone I didn’t know. I’d hear 
people talking about him and I'd 
wonder who they were talking 
about. Then there was this other 
Van Morrison, the one I had to deal 
with. He didn’t have anything to 
do with the one they were talking 
about. It was a question of putting 
this into some sort of perspective. 


Q: Did the musical investigation 
coincide with the spiritual investi- 
gation? 


A: It came out of it because it came 
out of having to deal with the 
whole question. There are people 
who know about music in a certain 
way and people who don’t. You 
have to find your own harmony, 
your own beat. I copped onto what 
mine was in 1966. I knew what I 
was doing. But I was trying to 
translate this into having a band 
[Them] and selling albums. I was 
basically looking at it and asking 
whether I wanted to keep doing 
this. 


Q; How did you discover a new 
musical direction? 


A: | always knew what I was doing 
but I was doing it in the wrong 
framework. I was trying to do med- 
itation at the Fillmore East. In fact, I 
remember being on stage at the 
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Fillmore East and thinking I'm in 
the wrong place at the wrong time. 
What I had to do was to get out. I 
didn’t fit into the rock'n'roll mold, 
or the boogie mold, or the Wood- 
stock mold. I was trying to find an 
avenue and didn’t even know if it 
existed. 


Q: What effect would you like your 
music to have? 


A: Ideally, I suppose, to induce 
states of meditation and ecstasy as 
well as to make people think. 


Q: Do you see yourself in a priestly 
vocation? 


A: All I know is that the people 
who know what it is, know what it 
is. | don’t know any more than 
that. It’s something you either get 
or you don’t get. I know when it’s 
happening or it’s not happening 
but I can’t put it into words. I can’t 
explain it intellectually. All I know 
is that when it’s happening I know 
and it takes off onto a level of 
“higher consciousness” it you want 
to call it that. 


Q: Has your idea of God changed 
since 1974? 


A: Yes. 


Q: Is your idea of God more imper- 
sonal than personal? 


A: No. It’s both. 


Q: Do you think that God has feel- 
ings about you? 


A: It would be very hard for me to 
say right now. At this point in time 
it would be very difficult for me to 
say. I’d prefer not to answer that 
question actually. 


Q: When you write about God in 
your songs it’s generally within the 
context of nature. 


A: That's basically what I do. If you 
say that we all have a basic pur- 
pose for being here, then that’s 
why I’m here. I’ve tried running 
away from it and I’ve tried ignor- 
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ing it, I’ve tried suppressing it. 
I’ve tried everything there is to get 
away from this because at times it 
seems such a big responsibility and 
I’m simply very very tired of hav- 
ing to play a game in order to do 
this. 


Q: Do you agree with those who 
call you a “nature mystic” or a 
“pantheist’”? 


A: To a degree but it’s not the 
whole picture. I would say that I’m 
a Christian mystic. 


Q: What to you is a mystic? 


A: Someone who has direct experi- 
ence of God without an intermedi- 


ary. 


Q: In that case why call it Chris- 
tian? 


A: Why Christian? Well, because 
I’m not a Buddhist and I’m not a 
Hindu. I’m a Christian. I was born 
in a Christian environment in a 
Christian country and I was born 
after the Christ event, so that 
makes me a Christian. 


Q: Does that make virtually every- 
one in the West a Christian? 


A: That's up to you. 
Q: You’re saying that culturally 


you were born into a Christian sit- 
uation? 


A: Yes. 


Q: What keeps you searching? 


A: It’s not that I keep searching. It’s 
like I’m receiving guidance to do 
this. I’m not searching. I’m receiv- 
ing some sort of inner direction. 


There is something inside of me’ 


that directs me to do this and | 
don’t know why myself. 


Steve Turner is a poet and rock critic 
whose work has appeared in many publica- 
tions including Rolling Stone and The 
London Times. His most recent book is on 
the life of Jack Kerouac.© Copyright Steve 
Turner 1997. 


(Polkinghorne continued) 


Lord’s risen and glorified body was 
a transmuted form of his dead 
body. It doesn’t say that his dead 
material body had become an irrel- 
evant husk. Many people writing 
the Gospels today would have the 
spiritual Christ pointing to the dis- 
carded husk of his dead body and 
saying, “I don’t need that any 
more.” But the Gospel writers are 
wiser than that: the tomb is empty 
because the Lord’s body has been 
transformed. 

Some people say, “What’s the 
theological significance of the 
empty tomb?” in a dismissive way. 
I think that the empty tomb has a 
very important theological signifi- 
cance. It tells us that in Christ there 
is a destiny not only for human- 
kind but for matter. The Lord’s res- 
urrection is not only a foretaste of 
human destiny beyond death, it is 
the foretaste of a cosmic destiny be- 
yond death. Matter matters. That’s 
why the tomb was empty. That’s 
why it was transformed in that 
Way. 

We still face a very perplexing 
and difficult problem. The perplex- 
ity is this: Here we are with all the 
transience, suffering, and bitterness 
of this world, and we're told that 
awaiting us beyond death is this 
new creation, which is going to be 
free from pain and suffering and 
tears and death itself. It’s going to 
be all that one might hope for. The 
question is, if the new creation is 
going to be so good, why did God 
bother with the old? If God can 
make a world in which there is no 
suffering and death, why didn’t he 
do it the first time around, rather 
than the second time around? 
That’s a serious theological ques- 
tion, isn’t it? 

That questicn has a serious an- 
swer: The answer is, the new crea- 
tion is not God wiping the slate 
clean and trying to do better the 
second time. The first creation, the 
old creation, the present world of 
our experience is a creation ex ni- 


hilo. 1 understand that partly to 
mean that it is a world created by 
God to be other than God’s self, to 
be a world allowed creaturely free- 
dom. The act of creation is an act of 
divine kenosis, of divine self- 
restriction, allowing the Other to 
be. Of course, theologically we un- 
derstand the evolutionary world, 
with all its blind alleys and costli- 
ness and wastefulness, as being a 
world that is being allowed by its 
Creator to make itself. That is quite 
an old idea in Christian theology. 
Now a world that is of that char- 
acter has a necessary cost for its in- 
dependence of its Creator. I’m not 
saying that God just totally lets it 
be and doesn’t care about it. He in- 
teracts with it, but he does not 
overrule it. God allows the world 
to be itself, to make itself, and in 
that making or being there is a cost. 
Biochemists tells us that exactly the 
same cellular processes that enable 
cells to mutate and produce new 
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forms of life will necessarily allow 
other cells to mutate and become 
malignant. 

God’s ultimate intention for his 
creation, however, is not that it 
lives in independence of God for- 
ever. God’s ultimate intention for 
the world is that it will be freely re- 
united with the life of its Creator. 
God’s purpose is that the world 
will be reconciled and restored and 
united with him in Christ. That’s 
the great picture of the first chapter 
of Colossians. We see the cosmic 
Christ in whom all things find their 
reconciliation and fulfillment. 
That's God’s purpose. 

So the new creation is a different 
world. It’s not a world on its own, 
as this creation is. It’s a world rein- 
tegrated with the life of its Creator. 
We live in a world that contains 
sacraments, but the world of the 
new creation will be a totally sacra- 
mental world. It will be totally sub- 
fused with the divine presence. 
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I think that our Orthodox friends 
are right in seeing the ultimate des- 
tiny of creation as being theosis, a 
sharing in the life of God. I’m not a 
panentheist in my theological 
thinking about this present world. 
Panentheism blurs the distinction 
between Creator and creation too 
much, but I’m definitely a panen- 
theist in terms of eschatalogical 
hope. 

The new creation is not a second 
attempt by God to set up a better 
creation ex nihilo. The new creation 
is a transformation of the old. 
That’s one message of the empty 


tomb. 

One of the justified criticisms of- 
ten made of Christian eschatologi- 
cal hope is the “pie-in-the-sky” crit- 
icism. The fear is that the hope of 
fulfillment beyond death devalues 
life in this present world, or makes 
it irrelevant, so it doesn’t matter 
what you do with the environ- 
ment—God is going to take care of 
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that in the end. That’s a terrible 
mistake. It’s a mistake because this 
creation is the raw material that 
God will transform into the new 
creation. So it matters. 

It matters what this world is like, 
just as our decisions in this world 
matter. They are forming us for 
good or ill according to how we 
make them. They are forming us 
for the life of the world to come. To 
me, that picture of the relationship 
between the old and new creations 
is not only a picture of hope for a 
new creation, but an assertion of 
value for the present creation. 

What then can we say about the 
life of the world to come? Well, one 
thing we can say about it is “Wait 
and see.” We may anticipate that 
God’s mercy and love never 
change, so that his divine offer of 
forgiveness and reconciliation will 
not be withdrawn, though human 
powers of response will be condi- 
tioned by choices made here and 
now. We can be sure that our life in 
this world will not be irrelevant. 
Decisions of this world will carry 
over. Refusals of obedience, refu- 
sals of commitment, are very seri- 
ous things. 

So one question might be “Will 
there be people who, nevertheless, 
will resist the offer of divine mercy 
forever?” It seems to me that the 
New Testament is ambiguous in 
that respect. One can find verses 
that take a universalist line, but 
others that do not. I don’t know the 
answer to that, but if there are peo- 
ple who resist God forever, then 
there is a hell—that’s where they 
abide. Hell is a dull, grey place, be- 
cause it is a place from which the 
divine presence has been deliber- 
ately excluded. As preachers some- 
times say, “The doors of hell are 
locked from the inside.” People are 
there because they’ve chosen to be 
so. They’ve rejected God in that 
permanent way. 

What about heaven? Well, 
heaven is not going to be boring, 
that’s for sure. In heaven we are 
not going to be sitting on clouds 
twanging a harp. Heaven is going 
to be something much more dy- 
namic than that. First, I believe that 
we will be re-embodied in the mat-" 
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The Writing on the Rock 


For eons you northern stones 

have spread your ancient pages for 
a vermilion scribble of spores, 
lichens illegible as lace, a murmur 


of olive mosses spelling out 


their microscopic struggles for foothold. 


The morning opens, blue as innocence, over 
a lake spread between granite shores, the old rocks 


ribboned with intrusions of quartz. 

But where acid rain gnaws at the boulders 
disease spreads its scabs, brittle as dust 

under my fingers. Our gift to you—a silver rain 


with a bitter bite. You give back what you can— 

this delicate embroidery in black. As I write all this 

in my journal, you are drafting your own slow chronicle 
in a dialect of ruin. Tell me, has it healed anything 

that some zealot has scrawled across your 

cliff face, in white stark as death, “Jesus Saves”? 


—Lucit Shaw 


Magnetawan, Ontario, August 1996 


ter of the world to come, and if 
we’re embodied, we are also tem- 
poral beings. I think there will be a 
“time” in the world to come. It 
won't be the time of this world; it 
will be a time appropriate to that 
world. We have our destiny, which 
is not eternal or timeless, though it 
will be everlasting. There will be 
development for us, and heaven 
will be the endless exploration of 
the inexhaustible riches of the di- 
vine nature laid out before us. It 
will be a journey into God, an un- 
ending journey into God. 

You might think Christian hope 
a strange subject for a scientist to 
choose to talk about, but for me it 
is an essential subject. Christianity 
does not make sense “if in this 


world only we have hope.” The 
universe does not make sense if ul- 
timately it and we going to die. So 
it’s extremely important that Chris- 
tianity doesn’t lose its nerve about 
eschatological hope. Of course, 
there’s some speculation about it. 
But there’s also a solid basis for 
hope in the resurrection of 
Christ. 


John Polkinghorne was for many years 
Professor of Mathmatical Physics at Cam- 
bridge University. He is currently presi- 
dent of Queens College, Cambridge, and is 
an ordained Anglican priest. 


This article is adapted from a talk given for 
the Center for Theology and the Natu- 
ral Sciences and is printed with permis- 
sion. 


(The Garden continued) 
The Risk of Change 

Once it has germinated, the seed 
cannot remain comfortable and 
quiescent in the heart of the earth. 
It must risk the upward thrust into 
a new element, a new dimension, 
where it will be exposed to wind, 
rain, drought, burning heat, and 
frigid cold. It is in this new area of 
risk that its only opportunity to 
bear flowers and fruit will be 
granted. 

Growth. By definition, it is never 
static. All growth implies, and re- 
quires, change. And change sug- 
gests risk, a move into unknown 
territory, a step into the dark. This 
sounds dangerous, and it may cer- 
tainly bring its perils with it, but it 
is also inevitable. 

Even those contented souls who 
find themselves at home with 
themselves in mid-life, and happy 
with their spouses, their circum- 
stances, their accomplishments, 
must face, along with the maturing 
of wisdom, the slow aging of the 
body, and the constraints that ac- 
company that shift. | am very 
aware that though my energy level 
and my motivation remain high, I 
am limited in my physical activi- 
ties. 

I can’t climb mountain peaks like 
my sons. I need a nap in the after- 
noon. The names of familiar, well- 
loved people escape me. From time 
to time I find myself unintention- 
ally double-booking appointments, 
and I often search for a word that 
floats just above my rim of recollec- 
tion. 

But I don’t ever want to stop 
growing. Even death, inevitable as 
it is, will be just one more growth 
spurt into the future, one more 
growing edge, one more leap into 
the light. Remember, we don’t die 
into death. We die into life! As 
Floyd Lotito says, in Wisdom, Age, 
and Grace (Paulist Press): “Death is 
not extinguishing the light; it is 
putting out the lamp, because the 
dawn has come.” 


The Growth Impulse 

I have heard successful corporate 
executives boast that they have 
“pulled themselves up by their 


I praise my Creator for building into our universe 


the sudden shifts, the contrasts of seasons, the 


infinity of space, the magnitude of mountain 


ranges, as well as the gentle swelling of a small 


bud on a branch, or a fleck of light shining 


through a leaf. 


own bootstraps,” or make the 
claim, “I’m a self-made woman.” Is 
it possible for us to grow spiritu- 
ally simply by our own human ef- 
fort? The longing to be close to 
God, to know his presence, to fol- 
low him, like David to “have a 
heart after him,” ultimately to be 
like him, is a yearning implanted 
by God. (Writing that, I realize I 
have used a gardener’s term— 
implanted.) St. Augustine talked 
about a heart-restlessness “until we 
find our rest in Thee.” 

That void, that emptiness, that 
sense of being cut off from the only 
One who can satisfy our soul de- 
sire, is the means God gives to turn 
us in his direction, to magnetize us 
upward to him. Yes, he gives the 
desire, and then he implements in 
us the means to move toward what 
we are searching for. St. Paul ad- 
mits: “I planted the seed, Apollos 
watered it, but God made it grow. 
So neither he who plants nor he 
who waters is anything, but only 
God, who makes things grow. . . 
For... you are God's field” (1 Co- 
rinthians 3: 6-9). 

What a splendid image. Can 
you see it in your imagination? The 
myriad grass stalks, their edges 
thin as green hair, along with ox- 
alis, chicory, clover, their seed- 
heads nodding in the wind, con- 
tours penciled with sunlight. A 
million greens, impossible greens, 
each blade seeming to be etched in 
with its individual colored pencil 
stroke. Even the early morning 
smell of dew. on grass is like an act 
of praise, a fragrant incense rising 
to God. 


Signs of Growth 

One of the more rigorous spiri- 
tual disciplines is that of self- 
examination. For many people this 
seems like a negative. What can be 
gained by the navel-gazing of mor- 
bid introspection? What good will 
it do to rehearse and re-rehearse 
my own flaws and faults? 

But self-examination also has its 
positive aspects—the search, not 
for disease but for healthy 
growth—the kind we expect to no- 
tice in our musculature from 
weight-training, the kind we look 
for in our children as we stand 
them up against the kitchen door- 
frame, marking their height month 
by month in an ascending stair of 
pencil lines that tell us our young 
ones are progressing as we had 
hoped. 

I have written more than one 
poem using grass as a personal 
self-metaphor. One of them in- 
cludes the line: “I can feel myself 
growing an inch an hour in the 
dark ..." Isn’t it amazing how fast 
a newly cut lawn will grow back to 
its former shaggy state in less than 
a week? 

Be on the alert for the kind of 
growth in your soul that pleases 
God—growth in grace, in wisdom, 
in love, whether it comes fast, like 
the front lawn, or with agonizing 
slowness, like the oak tree. 

If the fruits we bear are of the 
Spirit it is well to acknowledge 
them. If the gifts we exercise are 
Spirit-given, false modesty about 
them insults the Giver. If I can look 
at my life with a kind of holy pene- 
tration, and sense that God is tell- 
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ing me, “Well done!” I need to as- 
sent to his evaluation and praise 
him that he who has begun a good 
work in me is continuing it. 


Change, and Contrast 

One spring in Illinois, my journal 
recorded a sudden weather change: 
“All the rain, sleet, melting ice, and 
warming southerly winds mean 
that there is too much water for the 
sodden ground to absorb—and 
there’s no place for it to go. Every 
ditch and furrow and stream brims 
and glitters with water. As I travel 
the country roads I see the sky re- 
flected in places I’ve never seen it 
before. 

“Each night the temperature 
dips. Frost catches and controls the 
flooding until the next day. But 
during last night’s darkness the 
level of the river dropped dramati- 
cally, leaving the saplings along its 
banks collared with lacy scallops of 
ice, with the black water churning 
away two feet below.” 

Contrasts—warm to cold, high to 
low, shadow to brightness, slick to 
rough— without each we lose the 
meaning of the other, in this mortal 
life. Without struggle and storm, 
the smooth, sunlit days would 
dream along, serene and unremark- 
able, taken for granted. If, on a 
scale of one to ten, everything is a 
ten, then a ten has no meaning, ex- 
cept in heaven. It carries signifi- 
cance only if we contrast it with a 
one, or a two. Without the dark, 
hopeless stretches in our emotional 
or spiritual seasons we might get 
bored with blessing. Grace might 
seem stale. 

Epiphany, the showing light, the 
revelation—perhaps its very transi- 
ence is what lends it its appeal. If 
our days were routinely sun-filled, 
peaceful, tranquil, calm, predicta- 
ble, stress-free, their very serenity 
would soon seem flat, humdrum, 
monotonous, stale. God allows the 
darkness to be tempered by star- 
light, moonlight, a glow of ap- 
proaching dawnlight. His summer 
warmth is such a relief from winter 
chill that we feel the difference 
with our skin and eyes, and appre- 
ciate both light and warmth. There 
is purpose in the divine distinction 
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Grace 


The spread of orange may surprise the flower 


From its sleep. The sun’s pace stays the same. 
We may say that petals open for the light 

Or that the leaves will follow through the day— 
It is light that draws and sun that pulls. 

But I will shove the bulbs and seeds into the dirt, 
Weed the plot with careful fingers, then press 
The brightest blooms between the pages 

Of a book and wait the coldest seasons oui. 


— Kevin Hadduck 


between night and day, summer 
and winter, heat and cold. 

William Stringfellow’s percep- 
tion, that God makes himself 
known to us “here and there, now 
and then,” strikes me forcibly as 
being exactly the way I experience 
God. It’s not that he only comes to 
us “here and there, now and then,” 
but that, distracted and preoccu- 
pied as we are, we perceive him 
only sporadically, in bursts of in- 
tensity rather like an electrical 
power surge, rather than con- 
stantly, in a steady stream of light. 

Have you ever bicycled along a 
country road over-hung with foli- 
age from thick woods on either 
side? As you rode, the sun pierced 
between the tree trunks, dappling 
you with sudden sunlight between 
stretches of deep shadow. This lack 
of continuity speaks both to our 
lack of focus on God, of staying in 
the path of his light, as well as 
God’s habit of surprising us with a 
vision of himself when we least ex- 
pect it. 


Journal Entry 

“Camping in the snow at Tu- 
olumne Meadows. The air is chill 
in the shade, but this morning I’ve 
found a lozenge-shaped patch of 
sun to sit and write my journal in. 
The sun blesses me for about ten 
minutes, writing its signature on 
my head and shoulders before 
moving its benediction to a tussock 


of grass, abandoning me once more 
to shade. Only a nomad can be per- 
petually sun-struck. I do not expect 
God to follow me with his warmth, 
like a puppy on my leash. I must 
watch where he goes, and follow 
him there.” 

Change and renewal dance into 
our lives dynamically, intersecting 
the humdrum with its flatness and 
decay. And so I praise my Creator 
for building into our universe the 
sudden shifts, the contrasts of sea- 
sons, the infinity of space, the mag- 
nitude of mountain ranges like the 
Rockies or the Himalayas, as well 
as the gentle swelling of a small 
bud on a branch, or a fleck of light 
shining through a leaf. 

A friend once told me, “Spring 
has three stages: the spring of light, 
the spring of running water, the 
spring of green.” And of course 
those three stages work together; 
each one prepares for and encour- 
ages the next. 

Light is a word with double 
meaning. The first harbinger of 
spring, light literally lightens us, 
easing from us the weight of win- 
ter. Each noon the sun arcs higher, 
and the nights shrink at their ends 
as the days stretch out, taking over, 
gathering the minutes into hours at 
each end of the daily cycle. As light 
lengthens and strengthens, the 
spring season is freed to lift and 
lighten our spirits. Because we are 
newly lit, it seems as if this hopeful 


“lightness” penetrates our bones 
and translates itself into a buoy- 
ancy that is physical, as if gravity 
has lost some of its power and we 
can spring, leaping about with en- 
thusiasm and cheerful ease, like 
people on the moon. We feel as if 
we have spring in our step, in more 
than one sense. 

The spring of running water. | 
have walked through that, too, 
when my eyes and my heart have 
overflowed with tears that matched 
the weeping from the sky and the 
flooding streams. And that is a vital 
part of growing. 

Combined with the increasing 
warmth that accompanies light, the 
running water of ice and snow 
thawing, of rain falling, filling our 
gutters, gurgling in our drainpipes, 
flooding our ditches and furrows, 
ushers in the third element of 
spring, the vernal equinox—the 
spring of green. It is then that the 
verdant words in the Song of Solo- 
mon 2:10-11 become experiential 
for us: “My lover spoke and said to 
me, ‘Arise, my darling, my beauti- 
ful one, and come with me. See! 
The winter is past; the rains are 
over and gone. Flowers appear on 
the earth; the season of singing has 
come.” 


Luci Shaw is a poet whose collections in- 
clude Listen to the Green and Polishing 
the Petoskey Stone. Her prose book God 
in the Dark has also received high acclaim. 
This article was excerpted from a manu- 
script which has been published as Water 
My Soul: Cultivating the Interior Life 

by Zondervan Publishing. 


(Christians in Science continued) 


lationships. Several organizations 
devoted to the integration of sci- 
ence and Christianity are described, 
and special attention is given to the 
American Scientific Affiliation, to 
which Hearn has given long, 
weighty service. The list of exem- 
plar scientists mentioned above 
could be helpful to a reader trying 
to begin informal networking. 

Some of the advice given in Being 
A Christian In Science would be 


helpful to Christians entering other 


vocations, but of course much is 
specific to science. It would be a 
great service to young Christians to 
develop a series of such guide- 
books for business, law, govern- 
ment service, theater, and so forth. 

At least for those building ca- 
reers in science, a good book is 
available here, and it ought to be 
studied to infuse wisdom into their 
decisions and practices. It can also 
be recommended for the valuable 
insights it provides for Christians 
who are seasoned scientists, who 
inevitably continue to sort out pri- 
orities in the face of open-ended 
demands and opportunities in both 
their communities. 


David Cole is professor emeritus of molecu- 
lar and cell biology at the University of 
California, Berkeley. He is on the board of 
Westmont College and the Center for The- 
ology and the Natural Sciences. 


(The End of Time continued) 


will be overcome by God. 

The novel’s strongest intima- 
tions of faith occur in variant 
worlds inhabited by Turnbull’s al- 
ternate “I.” He sequentially be- 
comes a grave robber in ancient 
Egypt, a first-century Christian, a 
medieval monk, a Nazi, a visitor to 
another planet, and, in a nod to 
H.G. Wells’s time-traveler, a 
dweller of earth in the distant fu- 
ture when the sun is “the muddy 
color of brick and so swollen its 
arc subtends a third of the hori- 
zon.” The Egyptian episode and 
the Nazi episode (one set in a pha- 
raoh’s tomb, the other in a concen- 


tration camp) are images of death 
and despair culled from ancient 
and modern history. They tempo- 
rally frame two visions of Christian 
faith that also end in death, yet 
with the hope of resurrection. Each 
is a tour-de-force of historical fic- 
tion, rendered in vigorous prose 
subtly archaic and cleansed of 
irony. 

The “I” of the first account is the 
John Mark who accompanied Paul 
and Barnabas on their first mission- 
ary journey and who later wrote 
(according to tradition) the second 
Gospel. As seen through Mark’s 
eyes, Paul is a “hunched-over little 
tentmaker, bald and gnarled .. . 
twisted into something superhu- 
man by his fit on the road to Da- 
mascus.” The apostle is “on fire 
now with the desire to spread our 
word westward, into the vastness 
of Asia Minor, with their mongrel, 
uncircumcised populations . . . to 
climb into those mountains and 
evangelize the high cities that had 
provided goat's hair to the making 
of his father’s tents.” 

In the second account, an Irish 
monk facing martyrdom makes 
“one last prayer to Christ; like my 
doom now will He tower above my 
resurrected flesh in judgment, in 
the blinding light of the life to 
come.” 

Toward the End of Time is a har- 
rowing and heroic book at war 
with itself. Against his bleak en- 
tropic vision of personal and cos- 
mic death, Updike has marshaled 
all the power of his prose, as if to 
vanquish corruptibility and time 
with the brandishments of the writ- 
ten word. 

Within the text, however, are 
pockets of otherness, dialectical 
seeds of a victory transcending 
metaphor. Updike’s unsurrendered 
Christian hope, however faintly it 
reaches us, still pulsates in his 
created cosmos, a universe where 
Rabbit may be resurrected. 


Woody Minor is an architectural historian 
and free-lance writer. A former newspaper 
columnist, he is the author of several books 
on local history in the Bay Area. 
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Meditation 


Observations on 
the Spiritual Life & Painting 


by Audrey Tulimiero Welch 


“A voice I did not know said to me: 
I freed your shoulder from the burden; 
your hands were freed from the load, 
you called in your trouble, so I rescued you. 
Hidden in the storm, I answered you, 
I tested you at the waters of Meribah. 
Listen, you are my people, let me warn you. 
Israel, if you would only listen to me.” 


S piritual work and artwork arrive at different 
ends, but the process of moving forward in 
prayer and relationship with God has, over the past 
10 years, become for me intimately connected with 
the act of painting. 

How, you may ask, is the journey of the spiritual 
life similar to the process of painting? I offer some 
observations based on per- 
sonal experience. 

Both practices require a sur- 
render of the ego. It is im- 
possible to engage in contem- 
plative meditation if you are 
focused on self; likewise, in 
painting, my ego cannot be 
in control of the process. De- 
tachment is necessary for 
real advancement. Too much 
attention on end-results dis- 
rupts the work. Both disci- 
plines require wisdom. Unlike 
the wisdom of this age, this 
wisdom is not attained 
through grasping but as St. 
Paul writes in his letter to 
the Corinthians, “what we ut- 
ter is God’s wisdom: a myster- 


— Psalm 81:6-8 


ious, a hidden wisdom” (1 Corinthians 2:6-10). 

Over the past several years I have done silent re- 
treats at a Benedictine monastery. The rhythm of the 
monastic life has had an impact on my work, espe- 
cially the experience of chanting the Divine Office. The 
text for the Divine Office is the Psalms. 

Recently I began a series of paintings titled The Book 
of Hours, a visual response to 
praying the Divine Office. My 
aim was to complete one paint- 
ing a day and to record the 
date, time, and liturgical sea- 
son. The Psalms are poetry, 
their language is metaphor. As 
an abstract painter I seek to 
find my voice in a correspond- 
ing language of visual meta- 


phor.@ 


Audrey Welch is a painter whose work 
has been widely exhibited. One critic 
has called her paintings, “meditations 
on the humble spirit of reverence. 


”The Book of Hours will be on ex- 
hibit at the Mirren Gallery, Half 
Moon Bay, CA, April 5 —May 24 and 
will travel to Biola University, La Mi- 
rada, CA, August 1998. 


Breathing Massacio, 1996 
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Story as Truth: 


The Playwright 
and 
Narration 


by Kevin Bergman 


le live is to create a story. If you tell your life story, it is called autobiog- 
raphy. If someone else writes your story, it is called biography. If movie- 
makers make a motion pictur? of your story, they announce that it is “a 
true story,” and those who see it will be especially impressed because it is 
true. If social scientists come to observe the society or sub-culture in 
which you live your story, they may write stories called ethnographies, or 
oral biographies, or histories, or psychological case studies. We probably 


think of those story creations as “true,” to a greater or less extent. 


Telling the truth is a high value 
in our culture. For instance, when 
you are called to tell your story ina 
court of law, you must swear to 
“tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth—so help you 
God.” Even on daytime television, 
in re-runs of the Dragnet series, 
Jack Webb sternly admonishes us 
“just the facts, ma’am, just the 
facts.” 

To be a theater artist is also to be 
a storyteller. It is to be involved 
with the stories of people. It is also 
to be involved with the “inner 
world,” the inner life of people: im- 
pulse, imagination, motivation, 
emotion. Theater takes us into the 
realms of mythology, magic, and 
legend, what some may call the 
“landscape of the unconscious.” It 
is, more simply, to be involved in 
“story,” and therefore as far as 
most people are concerned (and 
certainly the majority of evangeli- 
cal Christians in my acquaintance), 
it is to be involved in something 
other than “the truth.” 

To appeal, therefore, to the truth- 
fulness of imaginative stories, the 
stuff of theater, is to open oneself 
up to low-level, and in some cases, 
outright suspicion. Similarly, to 
bandy about terms like story and 
myth or folklore, when referring to 
things in the category of “truth” 
will discomfort modern secular 
pragmatists as well as evangelicals. 
We seem to endanger the truth of 
the gospel by employing these 
terms, which in contemporary us- 
age are synonymous with error or 
falsehood. 

To be sure, positive value is 
given to the realm of narrative by 
the church and our culture. Stories 
and storytelling are the lifeblood of 
such thriving enterprises as the mo- 
tion picture, music, publishing, and 
broadcasting industries. Stories 
have an acknowledged and ap- 
proved status in our society. 

A clear line of demarcation, how- 
ever, exists between the worlds of 
fact and fiction. These seem to be 
separate kingdoms, where different 
rules, values, and standards hold 
sway. One example of the high 
price to be paid for forgetting that 
distinction is the case of the Pulit- 


zer Prize-winning Chicago journal- 
ist whose “factual” story of a child 
drug addict was found to be fiction- 
alized. The award and esteem be- 
stowed upon the young reporter 
were stripped from her in a burst of 
publicity worthy of the discovery of 
grand larceny or the exposure of an 
outrageous scandal. Despite her 
protest that the essence of the story 
was true, that such children did, in 


been pointed out that the term actor 
is descended from the same word 
as hypocrite. And you don't need 
specialized knowledge to realize 
that pretend is closely related to the 
word pretense. | used to wonder 
why Christians always asked me if 
I had difficulty “living as a be- 
liever” in the theater. Resisting the 
temptation to point out that actors 
are engaged in intense “believing” 


The spiritual isolation and yearnings of our 


“post-superstitious” age for mythic meanings 
can be partially seen in the growing popularity 
of science fiction and fantasy in publishing 


and in cinema. 


fact, exist, it was clear that she had 
committed a serious offense by vio- 
lating, not so much a journalistic 
ethic, but an “unwritten” moral 
standard. Stories, in this sense, are 
tarred with the same brush as false- 
hood, subjectivity, and even fool- 
ishness, as negative values in our 
world. 

From this perspective, it is not 
surprising that the theater artist is 
often held in a kind of moral suspi- 
cion, despite the air of pleasant no- 
toriety awarded the one who an- 
nounces such an occupation. The 
actor has many subtle clues to un- 
spoken assumptions held about 
his/her art. The English language, 
for instance, betrays an air of con- 
descension to the activity of acting. 
Consider the value judgments im- 
plicit in the following common ex- 
pressions: 

It’s all just an act. 

He puts up a false show. 

Stop pretending! 

You shouldn’t go around making 
up stories. 

That’s obviously just a myth. 

She’s always so dramatic. 

It’s just an old wives’ tale. 

Don’t make such a show of it. 

After all, it’s only a movie. 


In a more direct assault, it has 


in their work every day, I usually 
point out the exaggerated stereo- 
types commonly held about the li- 
centious and amoral character of 
the theater lifestyle and try to bal- 
ance their image of it. But I am be- 
ginning to have a deeper under- 
standing of their apprehensions. 

This background is clearly im- 
portant to any discussion of the 
qualification of the theater as an 
arena for truth or Christian in- 
volvement. Any attempt to ad- 
vance “a theatrical way of seeing” 
as a theological strategy for the 
church and the believer must be 
built on firm foundations. We as 
Christians ultimately aspire to live 
by eternal truth. Our theology must 
(and inevitably will) reflect the 
dominant thought patterns and 
perceptions of our age, since it is in 
the “now,” the historical present of 
this world, that we strive to honor 
and obey the Lord of creation. 

The apparent dichotomy be- 
tween the realms of fact and fiction 
underlies most of our perceptions 
of “reality” in our world. The thea- 
ter, most likely, is thereby cast as a 
somewhat frivolous appendage to 
more serious pursuits in both 
church and society, even if, as “re- 
alists,” we hope that our theology 
will rest on the foundation of truth, 
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as opposed to “myth.” Nonethe- 
less, a theatrical way of seeing and 
articulating matters of life and faith 
will be seen, at the least, as a highly 
tenuous one. 

One problem to be faced in ad- 
vancing this “new” way is that of 
definition. American Christians 
have allowed the term reality to be 
used fairly exclusively for the 
“world of empirical facts.” Outside 
the church walls (of mortar or of 
thought) we accept this definition 
without question. On the other 
hand, when we are in church, 
thinking Biblically, we are forced to 
do some impressive cosmological 
acrobatics to admit the spiritual di- 
mension. This difficulty might ac- 
count for some of the dichotomiz- 
ing between secular and spiritual 
behavior some of us have been 
known to indulge in from time to 
time. We have assimilated two non- 
compatible definitions of reality. 
Regrettably, it is the secular scien- 
tific “reality” that is usually ap- 
plied to the realm of the theater by 
Christian and non-Christian alike. 

“Reality” does not actually have 
such clear boundaries, nor is it nec- 
essarily a fixed and changeless cat- 
egory. A complete ontological 
treatment of the subject cannot be 
approached here, but we can at 
least raise some questions about 
the way in which this term is used 
in modern western soci- 
eties. Examination of 
non-western thinking 
on “reality” may lead 
us to consider the possi- 
bility that our definition 
is a cultural one, which 
may or may not hold in 
other cultures. 

It has been commonly 
suggested that “sci- 
ence,” for lack of a more 
precise term, has been 
our measure of what is 
real. But, as theologian 
Harvey Cox notes, “Sci- 
ence is not designed to 
demonstrate what is 
real, but to investigate 
that portion of reality 
for which its methods 


are appropriate.”! Go- 


gist Paul Tournier concludes, “Sci- 
ence knows nothing of the person. 
The whole of [odey tenths tends 
to make [us] rather look at the 
mechanism of the body and the 
mind than the person.”2 When we 
are dealing with the realm of the 
story, and by extension, the world 
of the theater, empirical-based defi- 
nitions of illusion and reality are 
not usually very sympathetic, yet 
our “heart” may suggest an alter- 
nate view. Tears shed over the sad 
ending of a novel are real tears. Re- 
flecting on the flexibility and fluid- 
ity of our imagination Cox draws a 
helpful picture of the problem: 
We live on the border of factland 
and fantasia, and we commute 
back and forth, but are secretly 
puzzled about how the two fit to- 
gether, if at all. Also, few have 
given much thought to the fan- 
tasy world as a source of renewal 
in the fact world.3 
Theater cannot help but be located 
in “fantasia,” and so it is not likely 
that many contemporary scholars 
and church people would grant the 
theater artist the status of a social 
scientist, or the role of prophet or 
priest. I should like to assert that 
this is a mistaken judgment, but I 
am quite sure I would find inherent 
skepticism from readers in both 
church and society. 
Perhaps their skepticism is due 
in part to the subtle but pervasive 


ing further, psycholo- 
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secularization of western culture, 
of which the evangelical church is 
beginning to take notice, but not 
without some functional blind 
spots. We should examine some of 
those blind spots as they may im- 
pact consideration of a theatrical 
way of seeing. Theodore Roszak 
identifies the unshakeable faith in 
the validity of objective, scientific 
methodology as the guiding my- 
thology of our time. Whereas it is 
not novel to identify science as the 
“spirit” or “temper” of the age, my- 
thology is a term likely to provoke 
some disagreement. Both the term 
and the tendency to reject it are im- 
portant clues to the role of the nar- 
rative, the story, and the theater in 
contemporary culture. 

In The Making of a Counterculture 
Roszak characterizes myth as that 
“which, at the deepest level, is the 
collectively created thing which 
crystallizes the great central values 
of a culture. It is, so to speak, the 
inter-communications system of a 
culture.” Scientific methodology, as 
a way of seeing the world, has be- 
come a total culture, the “com- 
manding life-style of our society, 
the one most authoritative way of 
regarding the self, others, and the 
whole of enveloping reality.’”4 

Taking the “long view,” it is 
those myths which we accept with- 
out question as truth that give a so- 
ciety its sense of mean- 
ingfulness and value, 
and may be said to have 
the greatest influence. In 
this light, “objectivity,” 
the supposed hallmark 
of the scientific mental- 
ity, should be seen as 
simply one more “arbi- 
trary construct” of faith, 
subject to the same de- 
gree of critical attention 
and interpretation pro- 
cesses focused on less- 
accepted and more eas- 
ily challenged mytholo- 

ies. 

That challenge was 
taken up, Roszak be- 
lieves, in the ’60s and 
early ‘70s by the youth 
counterculture.5 The 
restiessness of that time, 


and the search for meaning contin- 
ues through the present, finding 
temporary fulfillment in a variety 
of “alternate faiths,” from eastern 
mysticism and the New Age move- 
ment(s), to self-actualization work- 
shops and aerobic fitness centers. 
Writing in 1971, psychologist C. G. 
Jung observed: 
Modern man does not under- 
stand how much his “rational- 
ism,” (which has destroyed his 
capacity to respond to numinous 
symbols and ideas) has put him- 
self at the mercy of the psychic 
“underworld.” He has freed him- 
self from “superstition,” so he be- 
lieves, but in the process he has 
lost his spiritual values to a posi- 
tively dangerous degree. His mo- 
ral and spiritual tradition has dis- 
integrated and he is now paying 
the price for this break-up in 
world-wide disorientation and 
dissociation.© ~ 
The spiritual isolation and yearn- 
ings of our “post-superstitious” age 
for mythic meanings can be par- 
tially seen in the growing popular- 
ity of science fiction and fantasy in 
publishing and in cinema. Evangel- 
ical observers have not been blind 
to the supernatural elements to be 
found in such popular films as the 
Star Wars trilogy and E. T.: The Ex- 
tra Terrestrial, as well as other films, 
books, and comics produced by the 
fantasy market. Charles Williams, 
George MacDonald, C. S. Lewis, 
and J. R. R. Tolkien are among the 
Christian authors whose contribu- 
tions lend both credence and tradi- 
tion to a Christian presence in this 
particular genre of story. 
Other indications of “mythic 
searches” might include such social 
phenomena as the popularity of the 


game “Dungeons and Dragons,’¢. 


interior decorations featuring an- 
tique restorations and furnishings, 
the Foxfire series of books on Appa- 
lachian folk ways, and the revival 
of interest in family and ethnic her- 
itage. Although we do not usually 
think of such things as myth- 
making, closer examination of the 
term may reveal otherwise. 
Contrary to the popular concep- 
tion of the function of the myth, an- 
thropologist Bernard Malinowski 
saw its persistence as “not an ex- 


planation or satisfaction of a scien- 
tific interest, but a narrative resur- 
rection of a primeval reality, told in 
satisfaction of deep religious 
wants, moral cravings, special sub- 
missions, even practical require- 
ments.”” Joseph Campbell, in one 
of the major works on the myth, 
The Hero with a Thousand Faces, 


tion. Contemporary storyteller Ken 
Fait puts it succinctly: “The chal- 
lenge of re-symbolizing and re- 
mythologizing is essential to a liv- 
ing culture. In medieval times, the 
church wielded this power: now 
the advertising industry does.”1° 

It is not only in the “creative sec- 
tor” and the “private sector” that 


Reflecting the nature of the Ultimate Creator, 
the playwright uses a narrative text to reveal 


truth, incarnate reality, and engage us in 


shared experience. 


compares myth with dreams. 
Myths are iri a sense the dreams of 
man. They are his safety valve, 
ways he has of expressing his fears 
and desires, putting the ineffable 
into images.® 

As the metaphors by which we 


live, myths and the myth-making 


process should be of vital interest to 
the Christian apologist, cross- 
cultural missionary, and theater art- 
ist as well as to the cultural anthro- 
pologist. In our secular culture, it 
can be said that Christians have ab- 
dicated their role as myth-makers, 
and (to use a less controversial 
phrase) storytellers. That abdcation 
has particularly regrettable effects 
in our dealings with modern truth- 
seekers who matured in a “de- 
mythologized” environment where 
“deity” is, for the most part, a word 
without significant meaning. 

As Elizabeth Burns, a British soci- 
ologist, finds in myth “a key to the 
way in which realities excluded 
from the ‘socially real world’ may 
yet have their existence acknowl- 
edged ...”9 Christians could be us- 
ing the vocabulary of the myth/ 
story more deliberately, having a 
greater impact on our culture’s abil- 
ity to perceive the Creator behind 
the creation. 

While the church often seems 
without any marked awareness of 
this potential, the same cannot be 
said for the marketing divisions of 
the entertainment industries, with 
financial profit as the chief motiva- 


myth-making and the composition 
of images have found functional 
utility. Mindful of the potential 
power of the ubiquitous television, 
political leaders are increasingly 
fluent in the languages of legend, 
myth, and image.!! This is particu- 
larly evident in election years, 
when the coherence and meaning 
systems that mythology can pro- 
vide are particularly useful. 

The election of Ronald Reagan to 
the presidency in 1980 might, in 
this light, be seen as a popular 
counter-response to a “de- 
mythologizing” of the American 
self-understanding of its character, 
history, and place in the world. The 
slogan, “America is back!”, popu- 
larized by the President in his 1984 
State of the Union message, is evi- 
dence of a conscious return to pop- 
ular national mythology, authenti- 
cating traditions that enable the 
American people to view their na- 
tion as “the sentinel of liberty,”!? 
the international hope for justice 
and freedom. 

After being told by Jimmy Carter 
that the country was in a state of 
spiritual crisis, and after 20 years of 
on and off detente, culminating 
with the humiliation of the Iranian 
crisis, Americans may have felt a 
deep need for assurance that its 
“explanatory myths” were true. In 
Mr. Reagan the nation found an in- 
carnation of its mythology. In an 
analysis of “The Reagan Magic,” a 
(Continued on p. 25) 
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The View from Spirit Lake: 


Thoughts on Metaphor 


in Art, Science, 
& Theology 


by Gail and Martin Hewlett 


We are walking along the trail, our feet kicking through the rust-red mulch of pine bark, 


ground to a fine silt under so many seasons of snows. Our climb is along the backbone of the 


southern-most extremity of the Sangre de Cristo range, the crown of the New Mexico north- 


land. Behind us now are the steep switchbacks just above the trailhead. Net far ahead, after 


one last uphill lunge, will be Spirit Lake, a crystalline mirror set at the foot of Sante Fe Baldy, 


wreathed in blue spruce and dark green fir. 


The southwest is alive with 
Christian metaphors and symbols. 
This country, now New but then 
part of Old Mexico, was visited by 
western Europeans for whom 
Scripture and liturgy were integral 
to daily life. In consequence, they 
renamed the parts of the land, sup- 
planting most of the indigenous 
language with their own. We have 
been walking high above the city of 
Holy Faith, along Holy Ghost 
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Creek, in mountains whose name 
rings out the eternal words of con- 
secration and communion. 

Often the naming of a south- 
western locale coincided with the 
liturgical feast being celebrated on 
the day of its first sighting by the 
western explorers. Not so the case 
with these mountains. From the 
Rio Grande Valley below, as the 
sun begins to-set in the west, this 
range is illuminated in a fiery glow 


that is heightened in winter as the 
whitened peaks appear to be 
bathed in blood. The metaphor lit- 
erally springs from the view itself; 
this must indeed be El Sangre de 
Cristo. 

Metaphors are the substance of 
the arts: of the written word as well 
as of the image; of melody as well 
as of dance. “My love is like a red, 
red rose.” We hear, see, touch, and 
smell an image like that when the 


poet places it before us. The image 
is “only” words, but the effect can 
be visual, touching us deep in our 
being. What more can we ask of 
artists than to move us by their 
own special view of the world as 
revealed by their evocative images? 

But there may be more to see in 
this. We all look at the world; there 
is, after all, only one Creation. Our 
individual views of the world are 
experiential. When we try to com- 
municate that view to the person 
next to us on the trail or to the 
group to which we return later, we 
must find some symbols with 
which to convey the experience. 
That need is the same whatever 
language we speak. It is also the 
same no matter what set of tools 
we have used to experience Crea- 
tion. At this point the artist, the sci- 
entist, and the theologian find 
themselves on common ground. 

Even our languages are a set of 
symbols, and often refer to some 
aspect of the experienced world. 
Whoever it was who said with 
great delight, “That flower looks 
just like a blue bell,” was unwit- 
tingly creating a metaphor that 
evolved into a word. In his book, 
Loose Cannons and Red Herrings 
Robert Claiborne details the rich 
variety of metaphors we use in 
English, many of which require 
great mental “dexterity” or “adroit- 
ness” (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1988). Both of those words be- 
gan life as a metaphorical comment 
directed against people who are 
left-handed. But, as often happens 
with our metaphors, they have 
since slipped quietly into common 
usage with none of their original 
intent preserved. 

Science, as a human activity, is 
another way of viewing Creation. 
The scientist who makes an obser- 
vation must, of course, be able to 
communicate what he or she sees 
to those others who wish to know, 
whether they are practitioners of 
the same discipline or not. Thus, 
the language of science has devel- 
oped and evolved. The more so- 
phisticated the phenomenon or ob- 
servation, the more likely it seems 
that a metaphor will come to be 
used as a shorthand way of de- 


scribing that thing. 

In astronomy, the discovery of 
mathematically complex and physi- 
cally confounding regions in the 
universe, containing matter so 
dense that light itself is lost as it 
gets near to them, has led to the no- 
tion of “black holes.” In biology, 
proteins that have structures dic- 
tated by the presence of atoms of 
zinc or by particular areas that are 
rich in the amino acid leucine are 
called “zinc fingers” and “leucine 
zippers,” both visually rich images 
that also refer to the functions 
those entities carry out within the 
cell. So the scientist and the artist 
both resort to metaphor in trying to 
understand natural phenomena. 

The most highly specialized sci- 
entist, working at the cutting edge 
of the discipline, must still use her 
or his senses to observe, to record, 
and to relate. There will come some 
moment, when in close proximity 
to the subject matter, perhaps by 
instrument reading or by computer 
screen, that there must be a way to 
say, “That looks like a...” Edward 


Purcell was a physicist who re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for his co- 
discovery and co-development of 
nuclear magnetic resonance in the 
late 1940s, re-born in the later part 
of this century as the medical tech- 
nique of magnetic resonance imag- 
ing or MRI. Purcell recounted that 
during a walk in New York’s Cen- 
tral Park on a snowy winter's day, 
he saw in his mind’s eye the hydro- 
gen nuclei spinning within each 
flake as it floated in the crisp air. 
The poetry of this image captures 
not only the facts of the science but 
the humanity of the scientist. 
Visual images abound in the sci- 
ences. It may be a telescopic photo- 
graph of a distant galaxy, a view of 
a cluster of cells through a micro- 
scope, or the patterns produced as 
X-rays reflect off the planes of a 
crystalline lattice. It is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish the scientific 
content in these images from the 
purely aesthetic impression they 
make on us. Witness the glorious 
symmetry present in the computer 
reconstruction of a virus particle, 
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produced in the laboratory of Dr. 
B. V. V. Prasad at Baylor College of 
Medicine. Here, any choice of color 
or shading would be intuitive deci- 
sions made by the scientist, since 
these tiniest members of the bio- 
sphere have no color and cannot be 
observed directly, but only through 
the imaging capacity of an electron 
microscope. 

Thus the borders that some be- 
lieve separate the worlds of art and 
science are broken down by our re- 
liance on metaphor. There was a 
time when no one perceived any 
substantive difference between ap- 
proaches to understanding or de- 
scribing Creation. The artist, the 
natural philosopher, or the meta- 


The body of work we have 
created is called “Merged Realities: 
A Synthesis of Art and Science.” 
Each piece begins with collabora- 
tive exploration of some particular 
phenomenon or principle. Gail 
then creates an image that ex- 
presses, in an artistic voice, the un- 
derlying scientific content. Martin 
adds a lyric, a short prose or poetic 
statement, that comments on both 
the science and the art. Our piece 
“Metamorphosis II” is an example 
of such collaborative efforts. Here, 
the transition from larval to adult 
forms serves as a metaphor for the 
spiritual journey we each must 
travel. The work goes beyond met- 
aphor however, in that the specific 


der bushels” that push us to take 
the ordinary and see within it the 
extraordinary. 

Our disciplines also help us un- 
derstand the use of metaphor. For 
instance, in the Gospel of John 
(John 15:1-8) we hear Jesus say to 
us, “I am the vine, you are the 
branches.” We resonate with that 
beautiful metaphor. Christ tells us, 
“Just as the branch cannot bear 
fruit by itself unless it abides in the 
vine, neither can you unless you 
abide in me.” What is the purpose 
of fruit, as far as the vine is con- 
cerned? It is, of course, the reposi- 
tory of the seed of the plant; the 
embryonic offspring that will be 
the next generation. Often when 


The words of the Gospels ring with figurative 


speech like “lamps under bushels” that push us 


to take the ordinary and see within it the extraordinary. 


physician were all operating within 
the same arena: the natural world. 
In those pre-Enlightenment times, 
borders between disciplines would 
have been unthinkable, although 
the disciplines themselves were 
quite well defined. 

Today scientists and artists are 
beginning to wander freely back 
and forth across these imaginary 
borders, often without realizing 
that they’ve strayed from their “ter- 
ritory.” It is our belief that this ac- 
tivity is vital to the future of both 
the arts and the sciences. As a re- 
sult, we have explored this overlap 
in a purposeful way, with the ob- 
jective of producing images that 
speak literally and metaphorically 
in both the language of art and sci- 
ence. We hope by this to begin a re- 
unification that is critically needed 
to reverse the intellectual isolation 
and fragmentation of the two cul- 
tures described by C. P. Snow some 
30 years ago. It is our belief that the 
Christian faith provides the coher- 
ence, depth, and transcendence to 
break down the walls between sci- 
ence and art. 
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biological event of larva to chrysa- 
lis to adult is the literal subject of 
the image and the lyric. 

The forms and idioms we have 
employed in our work have ex- 
panded to include sculpture and 
installation. In addition, we have 
found that a number of artists are 
also actively working in this area. 
We recently mounted a national ju- 
ried exhibition in Tucson titled 
“Merged Realities,” which was cu- 
rated by Gail. The works were from 
59 artists in 22 states. The month- 
long show, presented in two separ- 
ate venues, opened with a concert 
featuring images, music, dance, 
and the spoken word, which all cel- 
ebrated the synthesis of ideas from 
art and science. 

It is fitting to note that the Chris- 
tian tradition ca!ls us to look at the 
world through different eyes. 
Christ challenged his disciples to 
do this throughout his ministry. 
Our understanding of the faith, no 
less than of art or science, depends 
on our ability to grasp metaphor. 
The words of the Gospels ring with 
figurative speech like “lamps un- 


we hear this passage we think in 
terms of fruit as food, or as the har- 
vest for the vinegrower. That is 
true if we remember that the “vine- 
grower” is the Father. But Jesus 
says that we are the “branches.” 

In a biological exegesis of this 
Biblical passage, our purpose is to 
bear the seeds of the next genera- 
tion, to pass on the Word to those 
who come after us, to assure a con- 
tinuation of disciples. 

So various views of the world, 
captured and described by the sci- 
ences, the arts, and theology, are 
not disparate and need not conflict. 
Rather, they reinforce and inform 
each other. This rich interplay, be- 
tween these ways of seeing, marks 
the nature of the boundaries that 
we often imagine to be walls be- 
tween our disciplines. These boun- 
daries, in order to be shown in 
their true light, must be looked at 
with different eyes. 

Why should the artist be con- 
cerned about science, or the scien- 
tist become aware of the view of 
the artist? At the concert that 
opened the national juried exhibi- 
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tion of art and science in Tucson, 
we featured two speakers, one an 
artist and one a scientist. The artist, 
Roger Feldman of Biola University 
and aCIVA board member, said: 


Einstein and Picasso signaled a 
paradigm shift at the start of the 
twentieth century. While Einstein 
was working on his general the- 
ory of relativity affecting our per- 
ception of what space and time 
was, Picasso was calling an end 


to pictorial space that had beeh 


going since the Renaissance. 
What if Einstein and Picasso had 
gotten together for lunch on a 
regular basis? There may be par- 
allels that lead to enhanced func- 


tion for both artists and scien- 
tists, and if we don’t take the 


opportunity to do this, we'll 
never know. i 
That idea was echoed by the scien- 
tist, Chris Langton, research profes- 
sor from the Santa Fe Institute, who 
said: 
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Art by Gail Hewlett 
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The critical thing to understand 
about the world is that most of the 
phenomena work because things, 
when they come in each other's 
presence, change their properties and 
become something different (italics 
added). Why does a scientist 
want to have anything to do with 
art? Well, synthesis is taking con- 
cepts you thought you under- 
stood and putting them together 
and getting something new out 
of it. 

In our hike, we have now 
reached the shores of Spirit Lake. 
Why this name for this small body 
of water? It is, of course, the source 
of Spiritu Sancto Creek. We don’t 
know who first called it this, and 
we may not care. But as we stand 
on the banks, watching the breeze 
play over the surface of the clear 
water, we think of the name and 
the physical substance. All of the 
images from art, science, and theol- 
ogy are embodied in front of us. 


The Spirit of God moved over 
the waters at the moment of Crea- 
tion. That movement has not 
ceased. The dynamic network of in- 
teractions between the molecules 
that make up liquid water give it 
such unique properties that life is 
able to exist on this planet. The uni- 
versal message that springs from 
the image of water appears in so 
many of our works of art. 

The view from here is more than 
meets the eye. We are sustained 
both by the physical properties of 
water and by the spiritual and aes- 
thetic images it calls forth. Hl 


Gail Hewlett is a photographer and sculp- 
tor who was formerly a research molecular 
biologist at Harvard Medical School. Mar- 
tin Hewlett is an associate professor of mo- 
lecular and cellular biology at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. This article was originally 
published in the CIVA newsletter, vol. 4, 
issue 2, and is reprinted by permission. 
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THE SPOETRY 


of 


SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 


By 


Jade Fleck 


SS 


Poems by writers like George Herbert, C.S. Lewis, and 


Thomas Merton can draw us into a deeper faith. 


Reading poetry can be a spiritual practice 
in the life of Christian discipleship: poetry 


and prayer are closely related. Poetry may ac- 
tually be prayer, or lead into prayer and other forms 
of spiritual experience. Prayer may take the form of 
poetry or give rise to poetry. The Psalms, of course, 
are the Biblical example of prayer that is at the same 
time poetry. 

Poetry may represent a particular spiritual experi- 
ence of the poet, or simply be about spiritual experi- 
ence. The reader’s own spiritual experience may be 
illuminated by reading poetry, or one may even en- 
ter into the spiritual experience depicted in the 
poem. The experience of reading a poem can itself be 
meditation or prayer, sometimes without one’s 
awareness. 

My aim here is to reflect on some poems and sug- 
gest practical implications for spiritual practice. 
These poets were prayerful Christians; at least one 
was a mystic. I will explore three poems of different 
genres in some detail: a dramatic dialogue by George 
Herbert, a sonnet by C. S. Lewis, and a lyric by 
Thomas Merton. 


By spiritual experience, | mean human encounter 
with the living God. This encounter may consist of 
simple prayer, or be a heightened perception of ordi- 
nary reality and of human existence, meditation on 
Scripture or on nature, or various visionary and 
mystical experiences. 

Spirituality is understood by Walter Principe (in 
McGinn 4) as having three distinct levels: “(a) the 
real or existential level; (b) the level of a formulation 
of a teaching about the lived reality, as in Ignatian 
spirituality; and (c) the study by scholars of the first 
and especially the second levels.” The first level, the 
level of experience, is the focus of this essay. My 
concern here is spirituality, not in an academic or 
theological sense, but in an existential and anthropo- 
logical sense as that “’constituent of human nature 
which seeks relations with the ground or purpose of 
existence’” (G. Wakefield, in McGinn 5). 

Along with others, I make a distinction between 
“a generic notion of spirituality based upon human 
hunger for transcendence and specifically Christian 
spirituality which is to be measured by the norm of 
revelation,” as Bernard McGinn (5) puts it. Christian 
spirituality, according to Jordan Aumann (in 
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McGinn 5), is “’a participation in the mys- 
tery of Christ through the interior life of 
grace.’” Increased attention has been given 
to grace as an experiential relationship 
with God (at least in Catholic theology of 
the 20th century) as part of the turn of the- 
ology to the subject and to spirituality 
(Clifford 19). 
This emphasis on experience in spiritual- 
ity is not without its pitfalls and para- 
doxes. For example, Christian mystics 
throughout the centuries have taught that 
encounters with God are gifts of God, not 
to be sought, and are not human posses- 
sions. Further, to say that one has had an 
experience of the transcendent God is to 
use paradoxical if not contradictory lan- 
guage, and to speak of such an experience 
is not possible. An experience that tran- 
scends human faculties can be only a 
“quasi-experience,” to use Thomas Mer- 
ton’s term. In fact, in the higher forms of 
contemplative prayer, awareness of a sep- 
arate self is to some extent lost. But the self 
is lost in God, not inimpersonal absorption. 
In any case, another distinctive of spiritual experi- 
ence in the Christian tradition is its communal na- 
ture. Even when a person is alone, such experience 
shares in and is to be shared with the communion of 
saints, rather than being a privatized, individualistic 
privilege. An encounter with God, J. Matthew Ashley 
(14) suggests, “is consummated to the degree that it 
becomes incarnate as a life of discipleship.” In addi- 
tion, spiritual experience is rooted in a particular 
community’s history and tradition: the beliefs of the 
community, the theology that formulates these, the 
ways in which beliefs are appropriated, and the truth 
claims of these beliefs (McGinn 7-8). 
The poetry of spiritual experience is a representa- 
tion or expression in figurative language of a human 
encounter with the God revealed in the Bible, in Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, and in the creation. Such a 
poem is fully apprehended only in a poetic and spiri- 
tual experience that is analogous to the experience 
represented or expressed. Merton (389) makes a use- 
ful distinction: 
Religious poetry—as distinct from merely devotional 
verse—is poetry that springs from a true religious ex- 
perience. I do not necessarily mean a mystical experi- 
ence. Devotional poetry is verse which manipulates 
religious themes. . . . But the experiential content of 
the poem is at best poetic only. 

”The Christian poet,” says Merton (405), “should be 

one who has been granted a deep understanding of 

the ways of God and of the Mystery of Christ.” In a 


The conversion of Simone Weil (left) was deeply influenced by the poetry of 
George Herbert (right). 


word, “Christ is the inspiration of Christian poetry, 
and Christ is at the center of the contemplative life” 
(Merton 406). 

Aesthetic experience itself, Merton (409) believes, 
does not bring a person into God’s presence but is in- 
stead a preparation for contemplative prayer, which 
is a gift of God. Aesthetic experience is “a suprara- 
tional intuition of the latent perfection of things” 
(Merton 407): 

In the natural order . . . it is an analogue of the mysti- 
cal experience which it resembles and imitates from 
afar .... it reaches out to grasp the inner reality, the 
vital substance of its object, by a kind of affective 
identification of itself with it. It rests in the perfection 
of things by a kind of union which sometimes resem- 
bles the quiescence of the soul in its immediate affec- 
tive contact with God in the obscurity of mystical 
prayer. 

A poem may move the reader to meditation, 
prayer, and perhaps a contemplation of God beyond 
words and images. It may increase one’s awareness of 
Christ’s dwelling within and enable transformation in 
the love of Christ. We become like that upon which 
we gaze, as in the apostle Paul’s statement (2 Corin- 
thians 3:18) that “we all, with unveiled face, behold- 
ing the glory of the Lord, are being changed into his 
likeness from one degree of glory to another . . . .” Im- 
ages have power. 

Sometimes even the discursive prose of devotional 
writing can be repellent and actually painful to the 
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mind and heart. Poetry can be a kind of bridge be- 
tween everyday experience and spiritual experience, 
even though one does not understand every word on 
first or second reading, or even on multiple readings. 
In general, it is helpful to read through an entire 
poem first, noticing one’s re- 
actions and difficult points, 
but not ee to puzzle 
them out. Then read it again 
slowly, meditatively, moving 
back and forth and letting the 
poem interact with one’s own 
thoughts and emotions. 

As an illustration of how 
poetry can bring the reader 
into the presence of God, I 
will discuss a dramatic dia- 
logue by the 17th-century Anglican poet and priest 
George Herbert and the way in which it functioned 
in the conversion to Christianity of Simone Weil, a 
20th-century Jewish philosopher. 

After a freak accident in the Spanish civil war in a 
probably misguided political gesture, Weil was recu- 
perating at Solesmes, France, in 1938. Suffering from 
severe migraines, she was powerfully affected by the 
beauty of the Gregorian chant. In addition, a young 
English Catholic introduced her to the English meta- 
physical poets of the 17th century. Distrusting more 
conventional forms of prayer and spirituality, Weil 
encountered God through chant and poetry. 

In her spiritual autobiography, Weil (68-69) talks 
about Herbert's poem “Love” (III): 

I learned it by heart. Often, at the culminating point 
of a violent headache, I make myself say it over, con- 
centrating all my attention upon it and clinging with 
all my soul to the tenderness it enshrines. I used to 
think I was merely reciting it as a beautiful poem, 
but without my knowing it the recitation had the vir- 
tue of a prayer. It was during one of these recitations 
that . . . Christ himself came down and took posses- 
sion of me. 
She continues (Weil 69), 

In my arguments about the insolubility of the prob- 
lem of God I had never foreseen the possibility of 
that, of a real contact, person to person, here below, 
between a human being and God. I had vaguely 
heard tell of things of this kind, but I had never be- 
lieved in them. . . . Moreover, in this sudden posses- 
sion of me by Christ, neither my senses nor my imag- 
ination had any part; I only felt in the midst of my 
suffering the presence of a love, like that which one 
can read in the smile on a beloved face. 

She says that “God in his mercy had prevented me 
from reading the mystics, so that it should be evident 
to me that I had not invented this absolutely unex- 
pected contact” (Weil 69). Previously she had 
thought that ”. . . all such alleged experiences could 


be only a turning of the natural orientation of the sex- 
ual desire toward an imaginary object labeled God— 
a degrading self-indulgence, ‘lower than a debauch’” 
(Weil quoted in Fiedler’s introduction 25-26). 
Whether or not Herbert is a mystic is debated by 
scholars (Clements 82-83), 
along with, of course, what a 
“mystic” is. Herbert’s poem, 
“Love” (III), concludes “The 
Church,” a long section of The 
Temple. The central theme of 
The Temple is submission to 
God’s will, understood as a 
means of transformation “of 
the fallen Adam into the Son of 
God” (Clements 95). For Her- 


bert this means that ”. .. we 
may participate in and be partakers of the divine na- 
ture .... rather than become one in substance with 


God” (Clements 106). That is, union with God is not 
mere obedience, nor is it becoming God. 

The poem appears simple and childlike, yet 
touches on deep emotions of shame and love. It has 
an almost archetypal quality, like a dream-vision. Its 
power arises from dramatic personal dialogue: 


Love (IID 


Love bade me welcome. Yet my soul drew back 
Guilty of dust and sin, 

But quick-eyed Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning, 
If I lacked any thing. 

A guest, I answered, worthy to be here: 
Love said, You shall be he. 

I the unkind, ungrateful? Ah my dear, 
I cannot look on thee. 

Love took my hand, and smiling did reply, 
Who made the eyes but !? 

Truth Lord, but I have marred them: let my shame 
Go where it doth deserve. 

And know you not, says Love, who bore the blame? 
My dear, then I will serve. 

You must sit down, says Love, and taste my meat: 
So I did sit and eat. 

(in Di Cesare 69) 


The poem is evocative of Biblical and eucharistic 
images. Yet the language is not overtly Biblical or 
even religious. What comes to mind is Luke 12:37, 
the eschatological parable of the servants who are 
watching for their lord, who when he comes, serves 
them a meal. This text, in turn, is a metaphor for the 
heavenly marriage supper of the Lamb with those 
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poem may move the reader to meditation, prayer, and perhaps a 
contemplation of God beyond words and images. 


who love him (Revelation 19:9). Herbert’s poem in- 
volves only one guest, but the “I” is representative. 
Most strikingly, the poem evokes the Last Supper: Je- 
sus’ washing of the disciples’ feet and Peter’s objec- 
tions, and Jesus’ giving of his body as food for the re- 
demption of the world. ’"Herbert’s contemplative 
ascent by heart or mind is essentially a eucharistic 
one,” Clements (96) says, and his poem is "a contem- 
plative Eucharistic feast.” 

Thus four “levels” of meaning are present in the 
poem: literally, a dinner invitation; allegorically, a eu- 
charistic feast; anagogically, the soul’s perfection in un- 
ion with Christ; and eschatologically, the messianic 
banquet (Clements 126). 

But the poem also suggests a mystical dialogue, an 
intuitive experience of God’s presence and voice. Two 
voices are clearly distinguished at first, with Love char- 
acterized by gentle but insistent courtesy. The other 
voice (the “I’), the guest’s, is filled with shame and 
pain. 

The prevalence in mystical literature of revelations 
that take the form of dialogue, or intimate cotloquies 
between Divine Reality and the Soul,” is pointed out by 
Evelyn Underhill (277-278), herself a mystic and an in- 
terpreter of mysticism: 
We feel on the one hand a ’one-ness with the Absolute’ 
on the part of the mystic which has made her really, for 
the time being, the ‘voice of God’: whilst on the other 
we recognize in her the persistence of the individual— 
exalted, but not yet wholly absorbed in the Divine— 
whose questions, here and there, break in upon the rev- 
elation which is mediated by the deeper mind. 
This could be a description of Herbert’s poem and per- 
haps of how it was composed. Underhill (278) also 
notes that the “peculiar rhythmical language of genu- 
ine mystic dialogue . . . . forms an interesting link with 
poetry; which—in so far as it is genuine and spontane- 
ous—is largely the result of subliminal activity.” 

The dialogue in Herbert’s poem continues as Love 
moves closer and closer to the guest, answering and 
asking questions, wooing the guest. The guest resists 
all entreaties, feeling unworthy. The two voices are 
sharply distinguished. 

But the line, “My dear, then I will serve,” is for the 
first time ambiguous and could be either voice. For the 
reader, this is a moment of surprise and confusion. The 
guest, touched by the great service of Love in bearing 


his blame, is moved in return to serve, forgetting 
and sacrificing his shame, ; 
the proud and stubborn conviction of unworthiness 
that refuses love. But Love, not allowing the guest 
to serve, insists that he will serve. So the guest sits 
down, as Peter gave up his insistence that Jesus 
wash his entire body. 

The guest's sitting is an act of love as well as an 
acceptance of love, an embracing of self rather than 
an erasing of self. In submitting to God’s will as 
manifest in the redemptive, sacrificial love of Jesus, 
he both loses and gains himself. The guest's trans- 
formation involves the shrinking, diminishing, or 
destruction of the non-self for the sake of the full 
emergence of the essential self” (Clements 121). In 
that moment he enters into the heart of Love. The 
hearts of Love and the guest become one. 

The human encounter with the divine reaches a 
degree of union, a union that will culminate in the 
eschatological marriage supper. Love offers himself 
to be eaten in the Eucharist, recalling Jesus’ words, 
“Those who eat my flesh and drink my blood abide 
in me, and lin them... . whoever eats me will live 
because of me” (John 6.56-57). The poem contem- 
plates the meaning of the Incarnation—the union of 
the divine and the human. “Clearly,” says Clements 
(124), “the guest, the served, the servant, the host 
(also meaning the eucharist), and Love paradoxi- 
cally are one in mystical union. . . . ‘Love’ (III) is a 
‘dialogue of one.” 

Herbert’s poem and The Temple as a whole begin 
in an early spiritual life, “discursive meditation,” 
and end in the advanced stage, “loving-imaginative 
contemplation” (Clements 83, 122, 126). This pro- 
gression is long and uneven with ups and downs, 
“spiritual conflicts between God and Herbert's 
soul,” followed by submission of his will to God’s 
(Clements 84). 

It is clear from discussion of Herbert’s poem that 
some knowledge of the Christian tradition of medi- 
tation and prayer is helpful for the reader of spiri- 
tual poetry. In general, meditation involves 
thought, imagination, emotion, and often the 
senses. Merton emphasizes the importance of the 
“heart” and intellect over the imagination. In medi- 
tation one leaves the sequence of thoughts on the 
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page, whether Scripture or poetry, to follow one’s 
own thoughts or to visualize a Biblical scene. Na- 
ture and works of art, too, are important objects of 
meditation. Poetry, since it employs metaphor, im- 
age, symbol, rhythm, and so forth in order to ap- 
peal to thought, imagination, emotion, and seuses, 
is obviously akin to meditation. Poetic images may 
come from nature, Scripture, tradition, and con- 
temporary culture. 

From meditation one may move to vocal or si- 
lent verbal prayer. The essence of such prayer is di- 
alogue or communion with God. It has various 
specific forms, such as confession, repentance, res- 
olution, praise, adoration, petition, intercession, 
and thanksgiving. The poetry of spiritual experi- 
ence, too, often takes one or more of these forms of 
dialogue. 

In contemplative prayer one moves beyond 
thoughts, words, images, and feelings, toa loving 
knowledge of God. It is distinguished from medi- 
tation and from other sorts of prayer in being a 
more passive and direct experience of God. Mys- 
tics agree, says Anthony Low (229), that 

... their prayer is indescribable save in such terms 
as nothingness, darkness, or unknowing, or by cer- 
tain traditional systems of indirect metaphor. 
While a poem may imitate the actual process of 
meditation, with its twists and turns and develop- 
ments, contemplation can be described only from 
the outside and after the fact. 


Visions, in contrast, may be experienced as visual 
or aural images and thus perhaps be more readily 
shaped into poetry. 

Spiritual poetry, paradoxically, attempts to rep- 
resent the ineffable (the transcendent God) and an 
experience of the ineffable. The poet seeks to con- 
vey through words that which surpasses words in 
order to share spiritual experience. The reader ex- 
periences a revelatory sense of awe at the mystery 
of being and its source in God. Of course, wonder 
at our common humanity and at existence may 
also be present in poetry by those who are not 
Christians. 

The fundamental paradox of language con- 
cerned with human experience of God is its inade- 
quacy, but necessity. Faith, the book of Hebrews 
tells us, is the substance of things hoped for and 
the evidence of things not seen. St. John of the 
Cross (bk. II, ch. VIII, 5) says, “Whatever the intel- 
lect can understand, the will experience, and the 
imagination portray is . . . most unlike and dispro- 
portionate to God.” Yet St. John wrote wonderful, 
lush poetry arising from profound mystical experi- 
ence. Poetry uses figurative language, which refers 
to something other than that to which the literal 
sense points, in order to say what cannot be said 


equally well in prose (or said at all). For example, in 
Dante’s Paradiso, a vision of God in heaven takes the 
form of an illuminated rose. 

An untitled sonnet by Anglican literary scholar and 
popular author C. S. Lewis (Pilgrim’s Regress144-145) 
deals directly with this issue of the ineffability of di- 
vine reality, as well as with the relation of prayer to 
poetry. Appropriately enough, it is more a poem 
about spiritual experience than it is a representation 
or expression of spiritual experience. The poem does, 
however, clearly arise from experiences in prayer and 
reflection upon them, and it modulates into (verbal) 
prayer as it concludes. 


He whom I bow to only knows to whom I bow 
When I attempt the ineffable name, murmuring Thou; 
And dream of Pheidian fancies and embrace in heart 
Meanings, I know, cannot be the thing thou art. 

All prayers always, taken at their word, blaspheme, 
Invoking with frail imageries a folk-lore dream; 

And all men are idolaters, crying unheard 

To senseless idols, if thou take them at their word, 
And all men in their praying, self-deceived, address 
One that is not (so saith that old rebuke) unless 
Thou, of mere grace, appropriate, and to thee divert 
Men’s arrows, all at hazard aimed, beyond desert. 
Take not, oh Lord, our literal sense, but, in thy great, 
Unbroken speech our limping metaphor translate. 


This sonnet suggests that all prayer is poetry in the 
sense that it is metaphoric, symbolic, and not com- 
mensurate with the divine reality. Prayer, like poetry, 
is broken speech, or “halting metaphor.” Prayer in 
Lewis’s poem is understood as primarily words and 
thoughts, as petitionary, and as human in origin. The 
distance between the human and the divine is em- 
phasized. The poem indicates distrust of poetic imag- 
ination, emotion, and reason, and fear of self- 
deception. I sense also a degree of doubt about faith 
and grace. 

Yet other poems by Lewis depict silence as true 
prayer (”An Apologist’s Evening Prayer”) and God 
as the origin of prayer (”Prayer”). In addition, I have 
noted hints of a mystical dimension to Lewis's spiri- 
tuality, especially his experience of joy, “an unsatis- 
fied desire which is itself more desirable than any 
other satisfaction” (Surprised by Joy 17-18). 

This poem begins in a discursive, essay-like mode, 
mentioning God in the third person. Yet the speaker 
is dramatic and Donne-like (and Lewis-like), and the 
poem demands reading aloud. The speaker shifts 
self-consciously but quickly from soliloquy to direct 
address as he wrestles with doubts, ignorance, and 
inabilities. His poetic prayer is a kind of thinking 
through with God of intellectual and emotional con- 
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| ' he fundamental paradox of language concerned with human experience 


of God is its inadequacy, but necessity. 


flicts between reason, imagination, and faith. 

The first 12 lines pile on metaphors for prayer, 
evincing pathos in the human attempt to address the 
transcendent God. The speaker becomes increasingly 
agitated and fearful as he senses that prayer (like 
poetry) is blasphemy and idolatry; the rhyme of 
“blaspheme” and “dream” rings in a reader's ears. 
At “unless,” a note of pleading and petition emerges. 
The speaker pleads that “our” prayers will arrive on 
target and be understood by God, basing his prayer 
upon the “grace” of God. The word “unless” is a fic- 
tion, to some degree ironic, since grace is a datum of 
theology and of faith. The reader realizes that the 
speaker's deception lies more in his fearful doubts 
about God’s character than in the insufficiency of hu- 
man language. 

The final couplet, the turning point of the sonnet 
form, is petition with a note of praise. This couplet 
does not balance the large section in length, but is a 
powerful metaphor in its simplicity, humility, and 
pathos. It is a petition not to be taken at our word, as 
well as a plea for divine “translation” of prayer lan- 
guage. Again it is also an indication of doubt that 
God needs to “translate” our prayers, since he alone 
knows our hearts. 

Yet the speaker prays truly in asking for transla- 
tion of his prayers in God’s great, unbroken sp2ech— 
in, not into or by means of. He does not so much 
want his speech to be changed into God’s speech, or 
carried over into heaven like Enoch. Instead, this is, I 
think, a plea for transformation in God and for self- 
transcendence. We are the halting metaphors who 
once again become the very thing itself, the divine 
image. God’s “great, unbroken speech” is of course 
his Word, the Logos, his beloved Son who was 
broken for us yet still speaks, and, secondarily, the 
written word of God. (Lewis's essay “Transposition” 
illuminates this metaphor of translation.) 

Yet the poem does not give one the sense of the 
immanent God, the Holy Spirit, praying within us 
and crying “Abba.” There is scarcely a trace of the 
idea that prayer is also incommensurate with human 
reality, since God created us and dwells within as the 
Spirit. Lewis’s poem is somewhat more public in 
character than Herbert’s, moving from petitions by 


an “I” separate from “they,” to a communal petition, 
employing “our.” A unity with the saints struggling 
to pray is suggested, if not the kind of union with 
God that Herbert’s dramatic speaker experiences. Per- 
haps the poem can reassure the reader that our 
prayers, although they are halting metaphors, are re- 
ceived by God, who transforms us into his children. 
Lewis encourages us to pray our doubts honestly and 
without fear. 

Having explored a dramatic dialogue and a sonnet, 
I turn now toa very different sort of poem, what The- 
rese Lentfoehr calls a “mystical lyric,” and to a differ- 
ent kind of spiritual experience. Some of the most 
powerful poems of Merton are in this genre. Lent- 
foehr (52) comments, “ . . . no other religious poet of 
our time, or of any time, with the exception of St. 
John of the Cross, has articulated with such candor 
and utter simplicity, whatever the metaphor, the inef- 
fable experience of the union of man with God in the 
ground of his own being.” 

How poets compose poetry (about which I know 
very little) is not my subject. Yet the poetry of spiri- 
tual experience, even if there is a persona or fictional 
speaker, enables a reader to share in the poet's experi- 
ence in a way that approaches communion. This sort 
of poem is particularly embedded in the author's 
spiritual autobiography, although a poem surely has 
its own integrity as a work of art. In reading a poem 
by Merton, for example, it makes a difference that for 
years he was a cloistered Trappist monk and a mystic. 
The latter point may perhaps be intuited, and in some 
of his poems the former is evident. 

Merton’s contemplative awareness of the presence 
of God within and in the world often came through 
meditation upon nature. This is often a more theocen- 
tric awareness than a specifically Christocentric one. 
Merton’s subtle and quiet sense of divine presence in 
nature can be compared and contrasted with the 
psalmist’s vivid depiction of nature as rejoicing and 
praising God. As his journals reveal, Merton was 
deeply imbued with the Psalms through daily pray- 
ing of them in the monastic liturgy. 

“Stranger” (Merton 420) represents a meditation in 
solitude on nature and on the coming of morning: 
(Continued on page 27) 
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The Apostle 


Robert Duvall’s moving portrayal of a Pentecostal preacher 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Robert Duvall’s The Apostle proba- 
bly exposed many filmgoers to 
more preaching in two hours than 
in their previous lifetimes. It is a 
compliment to the quality of Du- 
vall’s work that the Berkeley audi- 
ence I saw the film with remained 
respectful even through several 
long scenes of Pentecostal church 
services. 

Spiritually oriented movies, es- 
pecially Christian ones, are outside 
the Hollywood mainstream, and no 
major studio was eager to make 
this film. After more than a decade 
of unsuccessful attempts to sell the 
project, Duvall decided to finance it 
himself, in addition to writing, di- 
recting, and creating a dream role 
for himself. He didn’t have a dis- 
tributor until the film opened to 
critical acclaim at the Toronto Film 
Festival. 

Duvall has said that he has al- 
ways been religious in an uncon- 
ventional way, which partially ex- 
plains his interest in the subject 
matter. He has also made docu- 
mentaries about gypsy life and ro- 
deo life, and sees the southern Pen- 
tecostal church circles as another 
colorful and little known subcul- 
ture. The real-life preachers and 
church members Duvall cast in The 
Apostle give a realistic and quasi- 
documentary feel to the movie. 

Duvall is terrific as Sonny, a 
Texas evangelist who has been 
preaching since he was a child. 
When he was nominated for an Os- 
car for the performance, some crit- 
ics groused that Duvall’s perfor- 
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mance was over the top, that he 
“chewed the scenery.” In fact, 
many Pentecostal churches have 
flamboyant preachers. Duvall 
clearly had a good time with the 
performance, but it wasn’t exagger- 
ated. Not many actors could have 
pulled off this combination of per- 
former and true believer. 

As the movie begins, Sonny is 
driving down the highway singing 
hymns with his momma (played 
by June Carter Cash), when he 
spots a wrecked car and some pa- 
trolmen calling in an accident. 
Sonny pulls over and sprints to an- 
other wrecked car in an open field 
where he prays over two crash vic- 
tims, for their lives and for their 
souls. By the time an officer asks 
Sonny to leave we have witnessed 
a conversion and possibly a heal- 


ing. 


This scene is important because 
it shows that Sonny is a true be- 
liever. He may drive a Cadillac 
and own a big house, but he is no 
Elmer Gantry trying to dupe peo- 
ple out of their money. Yes, he 
loves an audience but he also 
prays when no one is around to 
see. When he gets into trouble he 
paces around his room, pleading 
his case to God in a loud conversa- 
tional style. 

Sonny is a believer, but he is no 
saint. He has been away on revi- 
val circuits too often, leaving his 
congregation and his wife feeling 
abandoned. She has sought solace 
in the arms of the youth director 
and they are plotting to take over 
the church. When Sonny realizes 
he is about to lose everything, he 
attacks his wife’s lover with a base- 
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Heavenly Steel Guitars 


Sacred Steel: Traditional Sacred African-American Steel Guitar 
Music in Florida; Campbell Brothers: Pass Me Not; Sonny 
Treadway: Jesus Will Fix It!; Aubrey Ghent & Friends: Can't 


Nobody Do Me Like Jesus 
Arhoolie Records 


by Dan Ouellette 


The Lord works in strange ways. In 
the African-American Holiness- 
Pentecostal churches in Florida’s 
Keith and Jewel Dominions, you’re 
unlikely to find a piano or organ. 
Back in the late.1930s, members of 
the congregations began playing 
sacred music on the electric steel 
guitar. It quickly became an inte- 
gral part of the churches’ worship 
services, evangelistic conventions, 
and holy-rolling revivals. Today 
that wonderful sacred steel guitar 
tradition lives on in the hands of 
several preachers and worship 
leaders. 

As heard on a series of superb 
new CDs released by Arhoolie 
Records, the steel pedal and lap 
steel guitars, normally associated 
with country music, not only prove 
to be effective blues instruments 
but also exhilarating vessels of 
praise. In the hands of a joyful Pen- 
tecostal preacher giving thanks to 
the Lord in his Holiness church, the 
steel guitar sings, weeps, shouts, 
squeals with rapturous glee. 

The first album, Sacred Steel: Tra- 
ditional Sacred African-American 
Steel Guitar Music in Florida, is a col- 
lection of five sacred steel guitarists 
recorded in studios as well as cap- 
tured in live concerts at their 
churches where they play tradi- 
tional hymns on their instruments 
to move their congregations to be 
filled with the Holy Spirit. In addi- 
tion to the fresh takes on well-worn 
hymns like “Amazing Grace” and 
“Tn the Garden,” there are originals 
such as the poignant “Franklin D.. 


Roosevelt, A Poor Man’s Friend” 
and the rollicking “House of God 
March.” This CD is a great intro- 
duction to sacred steel church mu- 
sic. Arhoolie followed it up with 
three other albums of equally excit- 
ing music. 

You'll never completely appre- 
ciate traditional gospel classics un- 
til you hear the Reverend Aubrey 
Ghent play them on his lap steel 
gfritar on the Can’t Nobody Do Me 
Like Jesus album. Testifying with 
steel-guitar glossolalia, he trans- 
forms the old standbys into new 
jewels. He serves up a sprightly 
take on “Just A Closer Walk With 
Thee,” a sublime version of 
“Amazing Grace,” and a rousing 
spin through “When The Saints Go 
Marching In,” which best displays 
his virtuosity on the slide. Ghent 


preaches with his voice on “What 
He’s Done For Me,” then leads his 
flock into the Holy Spirit zone with 
fast and exclamatory lap steel gui- 
tar witnessing. He also romps with 
the Lord on the title track, where 
he picks up speed and inspires 
frenzied clapping and exuberant 
singing by the choir. Low point of 
the CD is the synth-sheened, con- 
temporary r&b-flavored “I Am 
Thine, Oh Lord,” which thankfully 
also features a heightened Ghent 
solo. 

The husband of Bishop Eunice 
Treadway who pastors the Jewel 
Dominion church in Florida, Sonny 
Treadway offers praise-God-and- 
shout-hallelujah steel guitar slides 
ands shimmers on Jesus Will Fix 
It!, his all-instrumental debut. On 
his custom-made 8-string guitar, 
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Treadway plays in a spirited, lyri- 
cal style, oftentimes using the bass- 
to-high-pitched range of his instru- 
ment to engage in fervid call-and- 
response conversations. He wails 
on “Jesus Will Fix It For You,” 
which bounces with bluesy ebulli- 
ence, swings with rapt delight on 
“Create In Me A Clean Heart,” and 
growls with melancholic beauty on 
the country-ish sounding “When 
I’ve Gone The Last Mile Of The 
Way.” While billed as Holy Dance 
music, Treadway’s studio date isn’t 
as flamed as it might have been 
had he been captured leading the 
worship service. 

Using their guitars to “move the 
service,” the Campbell Brothers 
launch into Pass Me Not, a rousing 
album of gospel-blues hymns and 
instrumentals. Featuring pedal 
steel guitarist Chuck Campbell and 
on the three tracks lap 8-string steel 
guitarist Darick Campbell, this CD 
stands as the best of Arhoolie’s sa- 
cred steel guitar releases. From the 
steel pedal’s bluesy ache on the 
heartfelt “Pass Me Not, O Gentle 
Savior” to its rocking-with-the- 
Holy-Spirit ecstasy on the cooker 
“Jump For Joy,” The Campbells 
play with mercurial grace. High- 
light tracks include two lengthy 
romps, the fiery and entrancing 
“What’s His Name?. . . Jesus!” re- 
corded live at Bishop Charles 
Campbell’s Rochester, N.Y., church 
and the wildly joyous “Medley Of 
Offertory Tunes.” 

Nothing new under the sun 
when it comes to church music? 
Guess again. These sacred steel gui- 
tarists sing a spirited new song to 
the Lord. 


The Apostle continued 
ball bat. Unsure of how bad the 
damage is, he leaves town. 

Sonny hits the road under an as- 
sumed name and lands in a small 
town in Louisiana where he imme- 
diately sets about starting a new 
church building. He looks up a re- 
tired black Pentecostal preacher 
and talks him into opening an 
abandoned church for services. 
(John Beasley, who plays the pas- 
tor, gave such a gentle, believable, 
performance I was sure he was one 
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of the “real people”; as it turns out, 
he’s a Shakespearean actor.) 

A local redneck (played by Billy 
Bob Thornton) has problems with 
Duvall’s integrated church and 
shows up one night to make trou- 
ble. Sonny reacts in kind to the 
man’s violent threats, and the little 
congregation witnesses the unedi- 
fying sight of its pastor in a fist 
fight. Clearly, Sonny still can’t con- 
trol the passions that led to his cur- 
rent exile. 

One Sunday morning the red- 
neck returns with friends and a 
bulldozer. Realizing he is physi- 
cally overpowered, Sonny relies on 
his spiritual resources. He senses 
the man’s neediness and enters a 
spiritual battle that ends with the 
man on his knees praying. Conver- 
sion scenes in movies are rare and 
this one has a quiet power. 

Another great on-screen con- 
version was in the movie Tender 
Mercies where, once again, Duvall 
played a believer with dignity and 
without condescension. The char- 
acter in Tender Merctes was an alco- 
holic country-western singer who 
left the world of entertainment for 
a quiet country family life. In The 
Apostle, Sonny’s ministry has a 
show-biz quality to it. The exuber- 
ant congregation, the rhythmic 
singing, the preaching that works 
itself up into a crescendo of emo- 
tion are frankly more cinematic 
than worship in our more cerebral 
Christian traditions. (These Pente- 
costal believers make an interesting 
contrast to the dour, anti- 
sensualists presented in films like 
Babette’s Feast.) Sonny is a per- 
former who can’t stay out of the 
limelight even when he should be 
lying low and so his past catches 
up with him. 

The end of the movie finds 
Sonny once again in exile, but still 
preaching. The first and last scenes 
form a kind of parenthesis around 
the story, letting us know that 
Sonny’s desire to share the gospel 
is genuine, no matter how hard it is 
for him to live it. There is also an 
implicit sense of the graciousness 
of God in accepting flawed instru- 
ments like Sonny and ourselves as 
his servants. 


Books 


A Celestial 
Omnibus: 
Short Fiction 
on Faith 


J. P. Maney and Tom 
Hazuka, eds. 
Boston, MA: Beacon Press 


reviewed by Kate Madden 


As a kid reading C. S. Lewis’s 
Chronicles of Narnia, | loved the 
mysterious power of Aslan, the 
playful, stern lion who so faithfully 
set things right for the sons of 
Adam and daughters of Eve. In the 
Chronicles, Lewis captured part of 
God's character, as well as the mys- 
tery of the relationship men and 
women have with God—a relation- 
ship characterized by retreats and 
advances, stubbornness and recon- 
ciliation, anger and love, doubt and 
faith. 

In the recent anthology A Celes- 
tial Omnibus: Short Fiction on Faith, 
editors J. P. Maney and Tom Ha- 
zuka collect 25 stories that explore 
that same relationship, as well as 
the links between art and faith. Ma- 
ney frames the book with the in- 
sight that both disciplines seek 
meaning in everyday experience 
and along with connections be- 
tween the known and the un- 
known. With authors like E. M. 
Forster (from whom the title story 
comes), Robert Olen Butler, Zora 
Neale Hurston, Bernard Malamud, 
Flannery O’Connor, Louise Er- 
drich, and Alice Walker, the book 
tends toward the sophisticated and 
raw rather than the sweet or senti- 
mental, and reflects a range of faith 
traditions. 

The stories are arranged into five 
thematic categories: mystery, 
doubt, evil, the supernatural, and 
reconciliation. Although each story 
engages more than one of these 


Many of these pieces reflect an intense 


human desire to hear God’s voice 


and witness God’s intervention, 


especially in times of crisis. 


themes, the progression is satisfy- 
ing. The stories illuminate each 
other, and juxtaposed themes 
create a healthy tension that sparks 
new questions about faith and art 
for the reader. 

Many of these pieces reflect an 
intense human desire to hear God’s 
voice and witness God’s interven- 
tion, especially in times of crisis. 
Ministering to a dying boy, the 
priest in John L’Heureaux’s “The 
Expert on God” thinks that God is 
silent, not realizing that he himself 
speaks God's words. 

Sleptsov, the protagonist in 
Vladimir Nabokov’s “Christmas,” 
finds an unexpected sign of life af- 
ter his son’s death. The father in 
Andre Dubus’s “A Father’s Story” 
discovers not only that God is gra- 
cious enough to occasionally give a 
man the last word, but that he 
and God share a similar weak- 
ness: continuing to love in the 
face of sin. 

Sandra Cisneros’s “Little Mira- 
cles, Kept Promises” captures the 
often passionate dialogue between 

eople and God in a series of reta- 
blos, letters of prayer and thanks- 
giving dedicated to Jesus, Mary, or 
the saints. The story’s strength is 
the contrast between prayers. 
“Saint Jude, patron saint of lost 
causes,” one character writes, 
“Help me pass my English 320, 
British Restoration Literature class 
and everything to turn out ok.” But 
another writes simply: “Father Al- 


mighty. Teach me to love my hus- 
band again. Forgive me.” 

The characters who live in these 
stories struggle with their disbelief 
and stumble over evil. Again and 
again, they remind us that faith 
cannot mature unless the faithful 
one confronts real doubts and deep 
brokenness. John Updike’s “Pigeon 
Feathers” presents a young man 
whose religion is shaken when he 
encounters skepticism for the first 
time in H. G. Wells’s Outline of His- 
tory. In Philip Roth’s “The Conver- 
sion of the Jews,” Ozzie Freedman 
doubts his rabbi’s knowledge of 
God when Ozzie’s questions about 
Jesus aren’t taken seriously. Their 
conflict explodes one afternoon 
during Hebrew School: “You don’t 


know!” Ozzie screams out. “You 
don’t know anything about God!” 
By the end of the story, we realize 
that he’s correct—Ozzie’s awkward 
questions are more true to faith 
than the rabbi’s learned answers. 

In Joy Kogawa’s “Obasan,” 
Naomi, a Japanese-Canadian 
woman, listens as a pastor reads 
letters from her grandmother, pain- 
ful accounts of the terror of Hirosh- 
ima. When he has finished, the pas- 
tor speaks his faith: “That there is 
brokenness. That this world is bro- 
kenness. But with brokenness is the 
unbreakable name. How the whole 
earth groans until Love returns.” 
But for Naomi, the only response to 
such profound suffering is silence. 

Finally, the stories present the 
possibility of reconciliation, partic- 
ularly between people. Raymond 
Carver's “Cathedral,” illuminates 
how a person's way of seeing can 
change in the presence of a com- 
passionate other. “Zoo Animal 
Keeper 1, REC-SVC-ZK” by Martha 
Gies introduces a protagonist so at- 
tuned to the holy rhythms of Sen 
Rikyu, an ancient tea master and 
zen monk, that he’s big enough to 
wish a competitor well and to let 
go of what is rightfully his. 

Isaac Bashevis Singer tackles the 
difficulties of reconciliation in 
“Gimpel the Fool.” Like the Old 
Testament prophet Hosea, Gimpel 
remains doggedly faithful to his 
unfaithful wife, and yet he doesn’t 
receive her respect during their life 
together. 

Like C. S. Lewis, the writers 
whose work is collected in Celestial 
Omnibus open themselves to the 
mysterious, electrical current that 
runs underneath the everyday. 
Their stories bridge the gap be- 
tween what we know and what we 
don’t. It’s appropriate that Maney 
begins the collection with these 
words from Berkeley novelist Har- 
riet Doerr: “I think of what it is to 
write stories. It is a completion. It is 
discovering something you didn’t 
know you’d lost.'It is finding an an- 
swer to a question you never 


asked.” 


Kate Madden is a free-lance writer with a 
master’s degree in non-fiction writing. 
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Jubal 


Letters from Vincent 


As a young man, Vincent Van Gogh (1853-1890), the son of a clergyman, spent his evenings 
reading the Bible and Spurgeon’s meditations. Van Gogh had a deep concern for poor labor- 
ers and wanted to preach the gospel to them. He secured a temporary position working with 
miners in Belgium where he enjoyed his work, preaching, teaching, and especially caring for 
the sick and injured. But soon his radical attempts to follow Jesus, including giving away all 
his possessions and living in a “miserable” hut, scandalized church leaders who decided he 
was unsuitable for any future ministry. 

Van Gogh then turned to painting. Although mental illness plagued his later years and 
eventually resulted in his suicide, his talent never dimmed. Throughout his troubled life, his 
faith in Christ and his love of beauty, in nature and in art, consoled him. 

We have reprinted some excerpts from his letters, as well as a few of the drawings he 
sometimes included in them. 


Dordrecht, Holland, April 16, 1877 [to his brother Theo] 

It is already late, this afternoon I took a long walk because I felt I needed it, first around the cathe- 
dral, then past the New Church, and then along the dyke, where the mills are that one sees in the dis- 
tance as one walks near the station. There is so much expressed in this familiar landscape and sur- 
rounding, it seems to say: “Be of good courage, fear not.” 


tk ow NO Ax sNas. 
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Cuesmes, Belgium, July 1880 [to Theo] 

But I always think that the best way to know God is to love many things. Love a friend, a 
wife, something, whatever you like, and you will be on the right way to knowing more about 
it, that 1s what I say to myself... 

Maybe for a short time somebody has followed a free course at the great university of mis- 
ery, and has paid attention to the things he sees with his eyes and hears with his ears, and has 
thought them over; he too will end in believing, and he will perhaps have learned more than 
he can tell. To try to understand the real significance of what the great artists, the serious 
masters, tell us in their masterpieces, that leads to God. One man has written or told it ina 
book, another in a picture. Then simply read the Gospel and the Bible, that makes you think, 
and think much, and think all the time ... We know how to read, well then let us read! 


Arles, End of June 1888 [to the painter Emile Bernard] 

Christ alone —of all the philosophers, Magi, etc. —has affirmed as a principal certainty, 
eternal life, the infinity of time, the nothingness of death, the necessity and the raison d'etre of 
serenity and devotion. He lived serenely, as a greater artist than all other artists, despising 
marble and clay as well as color, working in living flesh. 


IV. Saint-Remy, Early September 1889 [to Theo] 

And I must tell you—and you can see it in the “Woman Rocking,” however much of a failure and 
however feeble that attempt may be —had I had the strength to continue, I should have made por- 
traits of saints and holy women from life who would have seemed to belong to another age, and they 
would have been middle-class women of the present day and yet they would have had something in 
common with the first early Christians. 

However, the emotions which that rouses are too strong, I shall stop at that, but later on, later on, 
I do not say that I shall not return to the task. 


Excerpts from the letters to Theo are from The Letters of Vincent van Gogh, edited by Mark Roskel, Atheneum, 
1963. Excerpt from the letter to Emile Bernard is from Complete Letters of Vincent van Gogh, Vol III, New York 
Graphic Society, 1959. 
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(Story as Truth continued) 
February 1984 article in Newsweek 
located sources of the President's 
authority in his personal charisma 
and his image. One of his aides saw 
in Mr. Reagan “Charles de Gaulle 
rendered by Norman Rockwelll:] 
the embodiment of national destiny 
buried deep in the American char- 
acter. In his election, the nation 
caught up with its past.” 13 

Although its admissibility as evi- 
dence is slightly tainted in that it is 
a paid political advertisement, an 
“open letter to the President” from 
a political support caucus bears 
marks of reflecting popular senti- 
ments: “You have made us believe 
in ourselves again. [There is] an un- 
deniable rebirth of American opti- 
mism, initiative, and investment in 
the future .... an America unem- 
barrassed about her values or her 
history, proud .... to share her les- 
sons with those people still free to 
shape their own destinies.”14 

In discussing his “performance” 
in the “role” of President, it is re- 
vealing to remember that Ronald 
Reagan was, by occupation, an ac- 
tor. While his presidency “may be 
the most explicitly ideological in 
this century . . . its edges are sof- 
tened by his own reassuring person 
and by his instinctive home-box- 
office politics; he plays the role bet- 
ter than anyone since John F. Ken- 
nedy.” 15 

Such an analysis is an illustration 
of a theatrical way of seeing: an 
embodiment of a mythic story in 
action, performing a transforma- 
tional function in the life of a com- 
munity. It also illustrates the inter- 
relationship of the theatrical 
elements of story, actor, and audi- 
ence, and the difficulty of arbitrar- 
ily discussing each independently. 
The “mythos of the American na- 
tion” provided both the “script” for 
Mr. Reagan, as well as the context 
authenticating its performance. 

We say that one can understand 
another by carefully observing the 
other’s actions. Actions are signs, 
symbols of an “imaginative uni- 
verse” within the person(s) we are 
observing; lack of familiarity with 
this inner realm of meaning can 
have dire consequences for our in- 


Most Christian traditions affirm 


the significance of symbols in 


the life of faith. 


terpretive conclusions. In this light, 
all social analyses can be seen as 
fiction: an imaginative perception, 
description, and interpretation of 
the things or people observed. 

The lack of consideration of the 
arts by the evangelical missionary 
enterprise betrays the need for 
more participation by artists of all 
kinds in the field of missiology, 
and growth in understanding and 
cooperation on the part of its 
present leadership. 

eye there are some pioneer- 
ing efforts by mission strategists 
and practitioners in art, dance, and 
theater. The work of Don Richard- 
son on “redemptive analogies” in 
cultures (particularly his Peace 
Child and Eternity in Their Hearts) 
and the activities of such groups as 
FACE (Fellowship of Artists in 
Cultural Evangelism) and ACTS 
(Artists in Christian Testimony) at 
the U. S. Center for World Mission, 
in Pasadena, California, join the 
achievements of scholars in the 
more accepted and established dis- 
cipline of ethnomusicology in ef- 
fecting change in missiological 
thinking. 

We still await Christian applica- 
tion of the work of “performance 
theorists” like Richard Schecner 
and others at New York Univer- 
sity’s new Performance Studies 
program. 

Theater can be said to operate as 
a kinder of symbolic dialogue, 
where the symbols of character 
and action are in a “perceived pat- 
tern of some sort that has a parallel 
meaning to something in our expe- 
rience.”1€ Its connection to reality, 
quite literally, is in the minds of 
the spectators. Theater communi- 
cates experience symbolically: 


what it is like to be alive, to suffer, 
know joy, and all of the panorama 
of human emotions. Theater creates 
for a society new images of, and in- 
sights into, the-human condition as 
well as reminding it of older ones. 
In this storytelling, myth-making 
role, the theater resembles both the 
Scriptures and the sacraments in 
the life of the church. 

It is common to describe the tra- 
ditional sacraments of the Christian 
church as symbols, although vari- 
ous traditions do disagree as to the 
exact nature of the symbols. This is 
perhaps best illustrated with exam- 
ples of the debates over the “real 
presence” of Christ in the eucharis- 
tic meal and the power of the rite of 
baptism. But it can be said that 
most Christian traditions affirm the 
significance of symbols in the life 
of faith. The roots of this can be 
seen in Jewish worship as derived 
from Old Testament prescription 
and subsequent Hebrew religious 
practice. 

Even Hebrew language has a 
dramatizing character, giving per- 
sonification to verbal constructions 
and adjectival descriptions. The 
Old Testament institution of the 
Passover, a symbolic ritual remem- 
brance of God’s deliverance from 
the oppression of the Egyptians, 
has its New Testament parallel in 
the Lord’s Supper, similarly cele- 
brating in tactile symbol the reality 


_ of our deliverance from spiritual 


captivity. 

It might be asserted that the He- 
brew world-view is essentially 
more theatrical than that of the 
Greek. Yet, such New Testament 
events as Pentecost, the conversion 
of Paul, (and his recurring themes 
of new birth and new and old na- 
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tures), the exciting detail of the 
Acts of the Apostles (the term 
“acts,” it should be noted, has spe- 
cial significance when seeing things 
theatrically), and the dazzling im- 
agery of John’s Revelation cannot 
be said to be without dramatic im- 
pact. 

It is generally agreed that the 
Biblical canon contains many gen- 
res of literature: narrative history, 
epistle, books of law, poetry, wis- 
dom, prophecy, and apocalypse. In 
most of these forms, an element or 
elements of story can be found, and 
these do not contradict the inspired 
and authoritative status that Scrip- 
ture is given in evangelical theolo- 
gies. Indeed, the primacy of Scrip- 
ture in conservative Christianity 
should serve to validate the voca- 
tion of the storyteller. 

Reflecting the nature of the Ulti- 
mate Creator, the playwright uses a 
narrative text to reveal truth, incar- 
nate reality, and engage us in 
shared experience. Throughout the 
Biblical narrative, it is clear that the 
Lord God intended his entire crea- 
tion to reflect his character, and in 
this spirit, John Calvin could ex- 
claim: “Everything that is, is a thea- 
ter for His glory.” & 


Kevin Bergman teaches English, Speech, 
and Drama at a private boys’ school in To- 
kyo, Japan. He has a degree in theatre from 
Julliard and a Master of Christian Studies 
from New College Berkeley. 
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To the Same Window Again 


Late March hills astonish themselves 

with fresh snow. They look in the mirror 
and get a kick. Skyline draws itself 

with a fine frost nib. How do you live 

in your own common place as if 

you visit it for the first time? How to walk 
down your own driveway and see it 

with fresh eyes like a trip to Alaska 

or a just discovered Rembrandt etching? 


Some worried bird is always tut tutting 

in tenacious birches. Open the fridge 

and perfume of cantaloupes smacks you in the face. 
Wow. A soft rush! After decades, how 

to start anew marriage with a long time spouse? 
Burn the dividing screen that commemorates wars 
and carve a reredos of peace? The moon 

is a hard pencil crescent; the moon 


is a silver canoe. 


How do you slip into familiar clothing 
and invite a different persona? 

That lift. That felt shift in being, 

like a yellowed shirt, bleached. 


Surprise yourself: look out 


the same window you look out of every morning 
at another angle. Hear yourself repeat 
the lines of a worn script, then 


stop repeating. 


A song you distrust on the radio 
catches you off guard. Surrender 


to the same window; notice 


you begin to cry. 


— Hannah J. Main-van der Kamp 


6. C. G. Jung, Man and His Symbols 
(New York: Dell Books, 1971), p. 84. 

7. Quoted in Leeming, p. 366. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Elizabeth Burns, Theatricality: A 
Study of Convention in the Theater and in 
Social Life (New York: Harper and Row, 
1972), p. 2. 

10. “Confessions of a Foolish Story- 
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(Poetry continued) 


Stranger 


When no one listens 
To the quiet trees 
When no one notices 
The sun in the pool 
Where no one feels 
The first drop of rain 
Or sees the last star 


Or hails the first morning 
Of a giant world 

Where peace begins 

And rages end: 


One bird sits still 
Watching the work of God: 
One turning leaf, 

Two falling blossoms, 


Ten circles upon the pond. 


One cloud upon the hillside, 

Two shadows in the valley 

And the light strikes home. 

Now dawn commands the capture 
Of the tallest fortune, 

The surrender 

Of no less marvelous prize! 


Closer and clearer 

Than any wordy master, 
Thou inward Stranger 
Whom I have never seen, 


Deeper and cleaner 

Than the clamorous ocean, 
Seize up my silence 

Hold me in Thy Hand! 


Now act is waste 

And suffering undone 
Laws become prodigals 
Limits are torn down 
For envy has no property 
And Passion is none. 


Look, the vast Light stands still 
Our cleanest Light is One! 


The poem is marked by apparent 
absence of a superior, observing 
ego that analyzes everything. Na- 
ture is simply presented in its con- 
crete particularity. But because this 
is a poem, the reader knows that 
there is a meditating on nature. The 
reader must slowly follow the pro- 


M erton’s subtle and quiet sense of divine 


presence in nature can be compared and 


contrasted with the psalmist’s vivid depiction of 


nature as rejoicing and praising God. 


cess of meditation in order to make 
sense of what seems in places to be 
a mere catalogue of natural objects. 

In the first stanza, no being sees, 
hears, or feels. Seemingly insignifi- 
cant things simply are themselves. 
The second stanza moves toward 
generalization and abstraction 
upon the peaceful scene. Yet no 
one hails the beginning of an age of 
peace, a metaphor for the kingdom 
of God for Merton. 

In the third stanza, a bird sits still 
and sees the works of God, in what 
is now numerical particularity. The 
bird is a metaphor for the contem- 
plative who remains still, receptive, 
and open to nature, a stance that 
Merton in Conjectures of a Guilty By- 
stander calls “the night spirit and 
the dawn breath.” The bird’s 
watchfulness also evokes a sense of 
divine providence, recalling Bibli- 
cal statements that the hairs of our 
heads are numbered and a bird 
does not fall to the ground without 
God’s knowledge. 

But in the fourth stanza, nature is 
apparently free from an observer 
again. Static images of nature give 
way to dynamic ones, as the rising 
sun first casts shadows from be- 
hind the clouds upon the ground 
and then breaks through with pow- 


erful light. The light strikes and 


dawn commands capture of a 
prize. Feelings, actions, and power 
are attributed to nature in military 
metaphors antithetical to peace. A 
sense of temporal urgency (“Now”) 
replaces the Zen-like sense of still- 
ness. Who/ what is the “marvelous 
prize”? 

In the next two stanzas, speech 
emerges as if from nowhere and no 


one, following upon the previous 
silent contemplation. An inward 
Stranger and an “I” are present. 
The inward Stranger, whom the “T” 
has never seen, is addressed and 
contrasted with “any wordy mas- 
ter.” Lentfoehr (56) comments, “.. . 
in still more profound quiet, the in- 
ner consciousness is aware of a 
presence of being impossible to ar- 
ticulate.” The “I” beseeches this 
Stranger, as if in prayer, to seize up 
“my” silence and hold “me” in 
“Thy” hand. The person meditat- 
ing and praying wants more than 
an experience of interior and exte- 
rior peace and silence; he wants 
God. The “I” is the “marvelous 
prize” captured by God. 

His prayer is answered as it is ut- 
tered, “Now.” In the seventh and 
eighth stanzas, all—the poetic 
speaker, the silent contemplative, 
the fragmented false self, the true 
self, prayer, and even silence it- 
self—is mastered by the divine in- 
ward Stranger. (The terminology of 
“true” and “false” selves is found 
in Merton’s prose.) The superficial, 
false “I,” subject to passions, sin, 
useless activity, and suffering, dis- 
appears as an isolated selfish iden- 
tity. A certain amount of violence is 
necessary, since this “I” is so firmly 
entrenched. As the “true self,” the 
soul experiences a mystical one- 
ness with God, other human be- 
ings, and the entire creation. An ob- 
server is still absent, as the 
contemplative, who is clearly Mer- 
ton, silently experiences God but 
not as an observer of an object. 

The inward Stranger, besides be- 
ing the indwelling Spirit of God, is 
the true self in union with God. He 
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is a stranger not just because tran- 
scendent, but because “no one” at- 
tends to him. It is not that the true 
self is God or becomes God, but 
that it becomes fully itself in God. 
Merton uses risky language to ex- 
press his intense experience of the 
indwelling Spirit and his trans- 
forming power and love. The lyric 
transforms the aubade, a poetic 
form that greets the morning and 
often depicts the separation of lov- 
ers, into a depiction of the union of 
the beloved soul with the divine 
lover from whom it will not ulti- 
mately be separated. 

This true self experiences con- 
templative union with the Creator 
and Savior through submission to 
the gentle violence of nature and of 
the Holy Spirit; this is possible only 
because of the violence that Jesus 
suffered on the cross at the hand of 
military men, a theme only impli- 
citly present. 

Something as seemingly insignif- 
icant as letting things mean and be 
themselves, humbly giving up 
one’s thoughts in the face of the 
fact of the created world, is this 
powerful in preparing the way for 
God. The end of rage and violence 
begins in the heart, in this case in 
meditation upon nature. 

Submitting to God’s will in Mer- 
ton’s lyric differs from the interper- 
sonal process in Herbert’s dia- 
logue. The monk’s poem is also 
different from the violence of John 
Donne’s famous sonnet that begins 
“Batter my heart, three-person’d 
God...” and concludes “for I,/ 
Except You enthrall me, never shall 
be free,/Nor ever chaste except 
You ravish me” (Baker 84). 

In Merton’s poem, the personal 
metaphor of an inward Stranger is 
combined with the impersonal met- 
aphor of light. Yet the sun is a tra- 
ditional poetic symbol of God. 
“Our cleanest Light is One” implies 
divine truth, holiness, communion, 
and immanence. But more than 
these abstractions, the metaphor 
evokes John’s statement (John 1:9- 
10) about the person of Jesus: “The 
true light, which enlightens every- 
one, was coming into the world... 
yet the world did not know him.” 
As Merton (405) says in a prose 
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Fugue 


God breathed 

and in the night 

the stars began 

like flute notes 

falling cool and silver 
through the listening air 


and into the cello sea 
to echo deep 

within the watery halls 
in velvet tones 


then spraying against the rocky shore 


in sparkling drops 
harpsichord-like 
they filled the breeze 


piece, “By the light of infused wis- 
dom we enter deeply into the Mys- 
tery of Christ Who is Himself the 
light of men.” 

Merton was the sort of mystic, to 
use Underhill’s (341) terms, “whose 
perceptions of the suprasensible 
are neither wholly personal nor 
wholly cosmic and transcendental 
in type.” Such a mystic contem- 
plates the immanence and the tran- 
scendence of God and experiences 
“a rapturous immersion in the Un- 
created Light” (Underhill 342). 
Merton does not depict the inward 
Stranger as a personal friend, al- 
though “Friend” is a favorite desig- 
nation of God for some mystics. 
Merton’s metaphors for mystical 
union with God are both personal 
and cosmic: speaking to God, being 
held in his hand, having his silence 
(and self) seized, and, finally, being 
permeated with light and joy. That 
Merton says “Our cleanest Light is 
One!” indicates that this is not a 
privatized spiritual “experience” 
but a recognition of the commun- 
ion of saints and of God’s presence 
enlightening every man/woman, 
as John says. 


who took it up 

and whispered it 
through a thousand trees 
till not one sparrow 

was left without the song 


till even the bent weeds 
at the edge of town 
were swaying with it 
were longing 

for the last 

resolve 


— Rhonda Langley 


Although Merton more often ex- 
perienced and depicted God in 
terms of darkness and unknowing, 
the metaphor of light emerges 
“naturally” out of his contempla- 
tion of nature. The reader may not 
even hear it as Biblical language. 
Such poetry could be read as im- 
plying pantheism or monism, a 
kind of New Age spirituality. Mer- 
ton takes that risk, I think, because 
he is so aware that nature gives ev- 
idence of the Creator and that the 
Holy Spirit works in the hearts of 
all. He uses language that the skep- 
tical and anti-religious may (and 
do) read. Just as Weil experienced 
in reading Herbert, such readers 
may find Christ in Merton’s poetic 


-representation of meditation. 


Although the poems discussed 
in this paper differ greatly, each is 
concerned with becoming still and 
knowing the love of God, with 
sanctification and transcendence, 
with the communal character of 
spiritual experience, and with shar- 
ing the fruits of experience of God 
with others. These poems are 
based upon the Bible and its truth 
claims, even though their poetic 


language is often not overtly 
Biblical. The poetic speaker, 
and perhaps the reader, enters 
into some sort of communion 
with God: Herbert’s dramatic 
dialogical representation of 
the struggle to love Jesus 
Christ and to accept his sacri- 
ficial love; Lewis’s sonnet of 
intellectual and emotional 
wrestling with doubt about 
language addressed to the 
transcendent God; and Mer- 
ton’s lyrical representation of 
the experience of union with 
the Creator, the creation, and 
other human beings through 
silent contemplation of na- 
ture. 

Speech arises from silence 
and leads back into silence. As 
Meister Eckhart (trans. Blak- 
ney, in Clements 119) puts it, 
“it is in the stillness, in the si- 
lence, that the word of God is 
to be heard. There is no better 
avenue of approach to this 
Word than through stillness, 
through silence.”” The poetry 
of spiritual experience brings 
us to a stillness and silence in 
God that is faith, hope, and 
love, and brings us from there 
to live out the divine encoun- 
ter in word and work. 


Jade Fleck did her doctoral disserta- 
tion on John Milton's Paradise Lost. 
She will be reaching a class on “The 
Poetry of Spiritual Experience” for 
New College Berkeley in July 1998. 


Note: I have used the NRSV in 
biblical quotations. 
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